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cation! 


Let these twelve books fill your 
spare time with pleasure and enter- 
tainment as they prepare you easily 
and quickly in your own home for 
bigger pay, broader culture, and 
both social and business success. 







[ ID you miss your chance to go to 
high school? You need no longer be 
Now you can have your’ meet and know educated, worth-while peopl 
education—in your spare How often have you said, “I wish I had gone 
An amazingly easy. new to high school” ? Now your wish is answered 
eit deme. Now, with less effort than you ever thought 
plan has been developed—as simple @S possible, you can learn every subject taught in 
a-b-c, as fascinating as a game! No high school—learn it just as it is taught in 
studvy—no_ laborious lessons! the classroom—by the question and answer 
few minutes of pleasant method. These twelve handy volumes, the fa- 
. , ee mous “Blue Books,” quickly give you a com- 
Every high school subject mand of English, History, Literature, French, Who was Marie Antoinette? 
entertaining and all the other subjects every educated person How n a man be electec 


‘ President though he receives 
: shouls ecely 
and hould know. a million votes less than his 


12,000 High School Teachers'Use These Books _— = tent 
Principals, teachers, and students the country Why is the sky Diu 


Is this sentence correct He 
over recognize the me se pri ; , 
e the merit of these practical books decent feel aced. 


handicapped! 
high school 
time at home. 





Can YOU Answer 


tedious 
These Questions? 


Just a 
ing a day. 
is covered in the most 
and effective way—By Questions 
Answers. 


In little time, with little effort, you can acquire 
the equivalent of a FOUR-YEAR High School 


read- 


] 





lraining—a _ training fulfilling —use them in their school work. 
» Who was Homer 
the requirements of the State Students preparing for college ina eile gus of eoumeenien dies 
Board of Regents and the Col SUBJECTS entrance find them invaluable. Charlie Chaplin earn more 
lege Entrans« Examination COVERED Each book covers one subject money than President Cool 
Board. Biol boiled down, presented in a , — “Good sd 
y an you s OO morning 
lology delightfully easy series of ques- i Ss sich? “Goel «lake ™ 
, ° ° . “a, 4 P PaatEES ood nen 
The Surest Way to Ancient History tions and answers. This is the in French 
Earn More Money American History oldest teaching method known Who said, “Give me liberty or 


. o > av as " ive me death 
Elementary Algebra and recognized today as the 
Physi most effective. It is the sim- 
ysics plest, most interesting, livest 
Modern History way to acquire knowledge 


Without a high school educa- 
tion you cannot hope to get far 
in life. The better position, the 


Which freezes quickest,—water, 
mercury, alcohol 
Do fish sleep 





bigger salaries, are barred trom 
you. Why chain yourself to a 


low-pay, blind-alley job, when Economics 
a few minutes of pleasant read 
1 ( ol pe t French 
ing a day will open the door to ; 
Latin 


BIG opportunities ? 


Literature 


With these twelve books in 
your hands, you have at your 
command twelve expert instruc- 
tors, each one teaching you in 
your own home exactly as if 


What is a pentameter 

Who wrote Virginibus Puer- 
isque ? 

What nation first divided time 
into months, weeks, hours, 
minutes and seconds 

Where was the Pantheor 


Spanish you were attending a modern 
million-dollar high school. Ap- 
earning power It gives proximately 625 days’ attend- 
you culture nables you to ance, or 3,840 hours, required 
for a four-year high school 
FREE EXAMINATION diploma, are condensed into these compact, convenient, compre- 

hensive volumes. You save time and money. 


{ high chool education is 


the surest way to increase your Why is glass transparent 


English Grammar 
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HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY . Send No Money 
BUREAU, Dept. 601, % [he coupon will bring Certificate Awarded 
31 Union Square, New York City. 4 mu the twelve famous By answering the examination questions that supplement these 
Gertler \ 1 me. for FREI . re mee them ard books, you can qualify for a High School Certificate. This Certifi- 
EXAMINATION, ¢ if ; BI Books, "% heen fon 6 dave cate stamps vou as an educated man or woman. It is invaluable 
\ . Oly. ' to you in applying for a position or gaining advancement with 
; 85 as . : an your present firm. 


Greatest Bargain in Brain Power 

Ever Offered 
Never before has there been such a bargain in education. Never 
before has it been possible to obtain a high school education in so 
easy and rapid a way, and at so little cost. The price of these 
twelve handy volumes, embracing a complete high school educa- 
tion, is actually less than you probably fritter away in spending 
money,in a couple of weeks. By taking advantage of this sensa- 
tional offer, your high school education costs you a total of only 

$15.85, payable on easy monthly terms. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME STUDY 
BUREAU 

4 Dept. 631 

© 31 Unien Sq. 
& New York 
. City 








If every 


Marre 








dwoman 
sent for a copy 





of this frankly written booklet 


JATURAL enough for the 
woman of refined tastes to 
feel a reserve about certain inti 
mate-matters. Her whole upbring- 
ing has been surrounded by secre- 
cy. She hesitates more and more 
to inquire of other women. To her 
former timidity is now added the 
fearofseemingignorant. She builds 
around herself a wall of self-con- 
sciousness. 


True, she is aware of many vital 


facts of life, but she is not sure of 


her knowledge. How convenient 
then to have the frank, scientific 
truth about feminine hygiene. 
That is what this valuable book- 
let gives; that is why every married 
woman should send for a copy. 


Truths known to every physician 
and trained nurse 


The truth about the use of poison- 
ous antiseptics is known to every 
physician and trained nurse. They 
have seen the havoc wrought 
among innocent women who, in 
their desire for complete surgical 
cleanliness, have employed bi- 
chloride of mercury. Well-meaning 
women, but ignorant of the risks 
they run of mercurial poisoning. 


Physicians and nurses know 
also of the hazards of carbolic 
acid and its various com 


fatal to germs. 





pounds. Usually mixed with 
soapy ingredients, these carbolic 
acid preparations always contain 
the threat of injury to delicate 
membranes. 


New discovery does away 
with women’s risks 


Startling as these scientific state- 
ments are, there is another sci 
entific fact which is a welcome 
reassurance. It is this: there has 
been discovered a powerful anti 

septic which is adsolutely non- 
poisonous. Its name is Zonite and 
it may well be called a marvel. It 
is over 40 times as strong as 
peroxide of hydrogen. It is harm- 
less to human tissues. It gives com- 
plete surgical cleanliness and pro- 
duces a soothing and healing effect. 


Zonite is actually far more power- 


ful than any dilution of carbolic 


acid that can be used on the body. 
But what a difference in safety! 
Carbolic acid is a deadly poison 
so caustic that its continued use 
produces areas of scar-tissue. 
Zonite, on the contrary, is just as 
harmless to human beings as it 1s 
It will not 


freely using and recommending 
Zonite for the purpose of oral 
hygiene. 


Is it any wonder, then, that the 
discovery of Zonite has been wel- 
comed by physicians and nurses 
and women of refinement every- 
where who realize the importance 
of personal hygiene to their lasting 
health and happiness? Zonite,clcan 
and wholesome as an ocean breeze, 
is an assurance of daintiness, 
charm and freedom from worry. 


You can buy Zonite in any 
drug store in the country 


Practically every drug store 

America has Zonite in stock. Pur 
chase a bottle today. You will find 
it reliable and always safe. Full 
directions with every bottle. Be 
sure to send for the special free 
booklet entitled “The Newer 
Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene” 
It is frank and scientific. Read it; 
pass it on to others. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 30c, 60c and $1 











harden delicate tissues, 





> > , ZONITE PRODULTS Cosma ation M 
nor render them dull BESTS PRODUCTS © : 
and insensitive. In fact, Please send me free copy of 7s Zonite booklet or book 


dental authorities are 
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do you know the 
terrible power of 
the emotion you 


trifle with? 


HAT do you know of Love? Are young people 
of today love-mad? Whence comes Love—when 
What can it do to you? 


is it real, when false? 
it divine—is it terrible? 


Not understanding Love, you can risk all, blind- 
fold, tottering between bliss and damnation, 
can help you safely and sanely to ap- 
to reelize the fullness of its joy, 
escape the horrors ot Love thwarted, Love debased, 


knowledge 
proach Love, 


or Love denied. 


Is 


Only 


to 


authentic 





NOW AVAILABLE 


A Complete Encyclopedia and 


LIBRARY OF LOVE” 


in 90 Volumes 


Now you can get this 90-volume ‘‘Library of Love’’ 


at the astonishing low price of only $4.95 prepaid 
—more than a million words of latest and most 
information, 
humor, letters, etc., and stories of the world’s 
great lovers. 


together with fiction, 


Read This List of the 90 Volumes—All for $4.95 


HIS 90-volume “Library of 
Love is being issued in 
Pocket-sized books, printed 
in easily readable type, sub- 


stantially bound in stiff card cov 
ers which accounts for the low 
price of $4.95, payment in full. 
These volumes average 15,000 
words each, making well over a 
million words in all If the ma- 
terial were published in usual li- 
brary form it would take about 
twenty cloth volumes costing from 
$2 to $3 each. The present handy 
size makes the books fit the pocket 
and enables us to sell the entire 
set for only $4.95. Read the list 
of titles following. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE 
1. What Is Love? The 
cussion by the 

Montaigne 
. Psychology of the Affections. 
3. How to Love, by Clement Wood 


famous dis- 
renchman, 


Dawn of io nature of 
woman; nature of man; love as 
an art; the yal of love. 

i. The Art of stiestnn, by Clem- 
ent Wood Origin history; 
kiss — customs; celebrated 
kisses, ets 

5. The Art of Courtship, by Clem- 
ent Wood Why we woo; whom 
to woo; engagement etiquette; 
famous courtships. 

6. Love from Many Angles, by 
Max Ehrmann 

7. Psychology of Love and Hate. 

LOVE LETTERS 
8. Love Letters of Men and Women 
of Genius 
9. Love Letters of a Portuguese 
un. 

10. Love Letters of a Parisian Ac- 
tress. Sarah Bernhardt’s love 
letters to Sardou 


11. More Love Letters of a Pa- 


risian Actress. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s love letters to Pierre 
Berton. 

12. Love Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise. 

13. How to Write Love Letters. 


RATIONAL SEX SERIES 


14. The Common Sense of Sex, by 
James Oppenheim. 

15. What Every Girl Should Know, 
by Margaret Sanger. 

16. What Every Boy Should Know, 
by Wm. J. Fielding. 

17. What Every Young Woman 
Should Know, by Wm. J. 
Fielding. 


18. 


Lh 


30. 


rs 
to 


2. The Best Jokes 


7. How to 


. Debate on Birth Control. 
. Aspects of Birth Control: 


. Marriage vs. Divorce. A 


. Womanhood: 


3. Woman's Sexual Life, 


. Manhood: 


. Simple Facts 


What Every Young Man Should 
Know, by Wm. J. Fielding 


. What Every Married Woman 


Should Know, by Wm. J. 
Fielding. 

. What Every Married Man 
Should Know, by Wm. J. 
Fielding. 

. What Women Past en 4 
Shovid Know, by Wm. J. 


Fielding. 


HUMOR OF LOVE 
About Lovers. 


Jokes and Clever Sayings About 
Kissing. 

The Best Jokes About Married 
Life. 


MARRIAGE 


Evolution and History of Mar- 
riage 


. Beginning Married Life Right. 


Whom and when to marry; the 
engagement trousseau; wed 
ding; honeymoon; at home; 
ete. 

Be 
Married, by 


Happy Though 
James Oppenheim 


. Plain Talks With Husbands and 


ives, by Havelock Ellis 
Marital Discords and How te 
Avoid Them. 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s Views 
on Companionate Marriage. 
San- 
Ror 


psevelt. 


Medi- 


ger, Russell, Shaw 


cal, Moral, Social. 
debate. 
U. S. Marriage and Divorce 


Laws. 


FACTS FOR WOMEN 


Facts of Life 
vealed to Women. 


Re- 


by Wm. 
J. Fielding 

Love Rights of 
Havelock Ellis. 


Women, by 


. Confidential Chats With Wives. 
. Why I 


in Companion- 
Marcet Hal- 


Believe 
ate Marriage, by 
deman-Julius. 


FACTS FOR MEN 
Facts of Life Re- 
vealed to Men. 


. Man’s Sexual Life, by Wm. J. 


Fielding. 


. Confidential Chats With Hus- 
bands. 


About Venereal 
J 


Diseases, by Dr. J. H. Greer. 


44, Syphilis, by Dr. W. A. Pusey. 
A brief treatise for an intelli- 
gent public. 


THE STORY OF SEX 


15. The Evolution of Sex, by Clem- 


ent Wood. 

16. Sex Life in Greece and Rome. 

17. Hindu Book of Love. The 
‘“‘Kama Sutra.’’ 

48. Bohemian Life in WN. Y.’s 
Greenwich Village. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION 

19 ee mg -* * Sex Life, by Dr. 

We 

50 pol memes on Sex, by Have 
lock Ellis 

Sl. Facets About Sexual Rejuvena- 
tion, by Dr. Morris Fishbein. 


Neurotic America and the Sex 


Impulse, by Theodore Dreiser. 
The Child's Sexual Life, by 
William J. Fielding 

54. Homosexual Life, by Wm. J. 
Fielding 
Modern Sexual Morality, by 
Clement Wood 

56. Determination of Sex, by Wm. 


J. Fielding 


7. Sex Symbolism, by Wm. J. 
Fielding In religion; among 
primitive peoples ; in every- 
day life 

58. Freud on Sleep and Sexual 
Dreams. Sigmund Freud's 
psychology 

59. Sex in Psycho-Analysis. In- 


cludes explanation of the Oedi- 
pus complex. 


LOVE AND CRIME 


60. Sexual Crimes and American 
Law. By a former chief po- 
lice magistrate. 

61. The Truth About WN. Y.’s 
Chinatown. 

62. The Truth About WN. Y.’s 
White Light Region. 

63. Prostitution in the Ancient 
World. 

64. Prostitution in the Medieval 
World. 

65. Prostitution in the Modern 


World 


FRENCH LOVE STORIES 


Follies of Lovers, by Catulle 
Mendes Six stories of the 
smiles and sighs of merry and 
miserable creatures. 


67. Her Burning Secret, 


66. 


by Pierre 


Valdagne A dramatic and 
moving story of modern mar- 
riage. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. S-166, 


Girard, Kansas 


3 


68. 


S 


. One of Cleopatra's Nights, 


Some Polite Scandals of Pa- 78. What Great Frenchwomen 
risian Life. Six stories of gay Learned About Love. 

life in Paris. 79. Woman and the New Race, 
. The Quest for a Blonde Mis- Havelock Ellis. 


tress, by Theophile Gautier 


FAMOUS LOVERS 


by 
. Cleopatra and Her Loves 


Theophile Gautier The 





=e story of Cleopatra and a gy. Catherine the Great and Her 
> overs. 
82. Eleonora Duse’ a 
ALL ABOUT WOMEN Ve C— 
71. Woman: The ees ?rimitive, 83. Shelley and the Women He 
by Wm Fieldin Loved. 
72. Mental Differences Between %&4- Lord Byron and the Women 
Men and Women. He Loved. 
73. Mistresses 85 Caeres Memoirs of a French 
» of Today. Royal Mistress. Madame cu 
74. Great Women of Antiquity. Pompadour 
Deborah, Helen of Troy, Sap-  g¢. Great Love of Lord Nelson and 
pho, Aspasia, Cleopatra, et Lady Hamilton 
75. Love Code of a Parisian Ac- 87. Madame d : , 
tress. Sarah Bernhardt phi a a A ee 
ysophy of lo 
= en love SS. Casanova: History’s Greatest 
76. Women Who Have Lived for Lover. 
ben A book of famous cour 89. Pope Alexander VI and His 
esans Loves. 
77. How to Know Women, by Mau- 90. A tn ae s Love-Life. 
rice Maeterlinck. George 


2 LARGE BOOKS FREE! 








Not only will you get this 90-volume Library of L for $4.9 
but to everyone using the blank below we are ending FREE and 
prepaid tw muc larger book averaging 06.000 word each a 
follow The Sexual Life of Man, Woman a Chili by Dr. Isaa 
Goldberg, and the famous book of modert ove Love's Coming of 
Age, by Edward Carpenter And remember at $4.95 i itivel 
all you pay Send no money ist ign and mail the blank and pa 
the postman $4.9 when the book arrive There are n tring A 
tached to this offer $4.95 is the first and full payment for all thes« 
books, including carriage charge 

LEATHER COVERS: For those like the feel of leather and 
also would like to protect the pock« books while in use we have 
a leather slip cover, holding one box at a time for 50c prepaid 
If you want a leather cover, check the vace in the blank below and 


pay the 


postman $5.45, payment in full, on arrival 
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Send No Money—Mail This Blank 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. S-166, Girard, Kansas. 
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Send me the 90-volume ‘‘Library of Love and inc clude 2 larger ' 
books FREE, for which I will pay the postman ) on arrival ; 
CHECK here if you want a leather cover and pay the ! 
postman a total of $5.45 on arrival. 1 
(Note: If you wish to send cash with order, remit $4.95 for ' 
books alone or $5.45 if you want a leather cover also, and check ; 
here ) i 
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way people tf teel 


We « 


help wr 





‘ay 


Where 


Readers, 


Authors. 


OUR | aera AFFAIR 


Artists and Editors 





Meet to become 


Personally Acquainted and to Share in the Making of Our Magazine 


to giv 


She fiction policy of a magazine 

/ grows and develops from 

Y= month to month—as the edi- 

aa : 2 tor’ ntact with his public 

gives him new light. Tastes differ from 

per son to per son and from one dec ade to 
the next. 

The sensibl r, espe ially with a 
new magazine s h as we hav ‘1s to ask 
you what vou want. We’ ilready made 
i beginning by a nb f people 
what place, tl va f thinking, sex 
h maga | ! tt “ splen 
a i tn | By mber 
nu y ! +S ur » igreat help 
In lay Ned 

B } things 
wh %* even with 
exp t ft your 

\ ta J Lidea 
t " i! on 
wi nou nct yased. 

| W ft t tour hur 
a wi wered ou 
lett wazines, we 

t jjectina ent, 
t tt “ 4 vit t evasion but 
i “ } t th Ines ipable 
par ft lit ything that will 
ott ] eaders. 

T} we want to be honest. A fiction 
tor i tory that never 
hap, 1, b ire many stories 
that tet it of the values 
he ha rht | Chere probably 
l . “ isn't had a story 
3p beca | it characters 
wi \ ve seen on land 

€ rhe r th reader 
by ise they laring mistake 
1¢ local take which shows 
plainly that t it know what 
) taikl yf if oft n 
ve * iu . t LiKe th tal 
\ I ‘ t rhe has put in a 
t of eve 1 not possibly 
lave hapy the circumstances 
with wh 

Phe ex} taste of editors 
wituraily w about such 
mistaKne 1 Editors are 

i 1 Ww “A n same general 
tikes and d XK n \ have, ar { they 
ire trained to w it inything which 
makes a story | effective than it might 
be. But the we know about the 


ibout stories, the better. 


e you a good 


time by using increased knowledge and 
insight. That’s where you come in. 
you let us know how you feel, everybody 
profits. ; ; : 

This is not a literary discussion. It’s 
simply a statement of the fundamentals 
of our fiction policy—and of the relation 
between editor and reader. 
honesty and decency is sound, 
want to build on it well. 

An editor ts like a cook — meals to 
a big family. We aim to buy the whole- 
and best materials on the market 
but we have to know what our people 


and we 


somest 





W. 
[ Drawn by Himselt’] 


TUTTLE 


ollowing the McC 


RE's custom,W.C. 


Futtle, whose Western serial, ““The 
Shadow Shooter,” begins in this issue, 


rises to introduce himself: 
Holly woo 1, California. 
Several vears ago I wrote some stuff about 
myself for a magazine. After it was published, 
a lawver triend of mine came around to me and 
gravely said he had read an article about me 
which was positively libelous and that I could 
collect damages tor detamation of character. 
Well, to begin with, | was born in the wind 


Dad 


Injuns at the 


swept eastern end of Montana in 
and fighting 


158 } 


was hunting buffalo 


time his brilliant son arrived. It was fifty be- 
low at the time, which almost makes me an 
Eskimo. Never killed any Injuns, because by 


the time I was old enough to cock a rifle Dad 
had thinned ‘em out so badly that the Govern- 
ment had declared a closed season on ’em. 
never was educated in a school. Went toa 
cow-town school, where the only diploma was 


corns on the knees from outgrowing the 


If 


Our basis of 


benches. I quit without a blemish. Failed to 
find any romance in punching cows, little ex- 
citement in herding sheep and fighting cow- 
boys; poker and liquor palled; so started out to 

make something of myself. Drifted from one 
job to another, making little but learning a !ot. 
T was like Hashknife Hartley: I wanted to see 
the other side of the hill. An itching foot led 
me pretty well over the extreme Western 
States, doing everything from herding sheep to 
handling money for a big express company. 
The fishing and hunting seasons lost me plenty 
jobs 

Finally drifted into a job as a cartoonist, as I 
had always drawn pictures of a sort. In fact, I 
got expelled from school for drawing a picture 
of my teacher; later she had it framed. That 
job lasted until I heard some geese in the fall. 
.ater | went to work in the same capacity on 
the Spokane Chronicle, where they tolerated me 
for ten years. It was there that I began writing 
fiction, found it paid dividends, and my wife 
made me quit working for a living. I’ve got a 
boy thirteen years of age, six feet tall, and 
wears a nine and a half shoe. Sergeant in a 
military academy. When I look at him I feel 
proud and kinda old. 

Moved from Spokane to Hollywood to work 
in pictures, but gave up that idea pretty —_ 
Own my own home on the side of a hill and 
have everything a man needs. My wife 
stopped my drifting. I started in, as I said, to 
make something out of myself, but I'd sure 
backslid years ago if she hadn't been there to 
block my wheels. I still wear a ten-gallon hat 
and feel comfortable in boots, but I use my old 
Colt .45 for a paper-weight. And that’s about 
all, | reckon—that’s fit to = 


TUTTLE 
we 


here is a myth that artists, even more 

than writers, are strange, he ilf-human 
people, who aren’t much good to any one 
outside the studio or a tea-party. As a 
matter of fact, you’re likely to run across 
an artist most anywhere doing his work 
and being a perfectly good citizen. Per- 
haps their lives are a little more romantic 
than others—but not less useful. 

So that you will know what sort of folk 
they are, we have asked some of the illus- 
trators for this issue to give some account 
of themselves. Mr. Bonnell, who drew 
the pictures for ““The Shadow Shooter” 


Closter, New Jersey. 

Plaited bamboo fences, odd plaster houses, 
curving tile roofs, stepped gables. Swimming 
the Yangste River on my father’s back. Flying 
fish and bird kites with Chink kids, pulling 
sacred alge queue was to duck and 
run—cook-boys, amahs, red-coated British 
soldiers. Shifting memories of China, where 
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= Here is the greatest buying opportunity 

(Cat . today! Just $1.00 down brings you the DIRECT 
famous 21-Jewel Studebaker Watch direct from FROM 
factory. Balance in easy monthly payments. Lowest FACTORY 


prices ever named for equal quality. You save fully 

30% to 50%. Your choice of 80 magnificent, new 

Art Beauty cases and dials. Latest case designs in yellow, green and white 
gold effects. Exquisite thin models. 12 Size and 16 Size. Send coupon 
for catalog of Advance Watch Styles and full particulars. 


21 JEWEL 


STUDEBAKER 


© THE INSURED WATCH © 


The Studebaker Watch Company is directed by members of the famous 
Studebaker family—known throughout the world for three-quarters of a 
century of honest dealing. Studebaker Watches have 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels, 
8 Adjustments—for heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. Made so good we insure 
them for your life-time. Insurance policy free with every Studebaker Watch. Ladies’ 
Bracelet Watches, Men’s Strap Watches. Diamonds and Jewelry also sold at lowest 
prices and easy monthly payments. Send coupon for details. 


MAIL COUPON Let us send you a copy of our beautiful new 6-color 
catalog. It contains complete information on watch 
making. It tells how you can buy a 21-Jewel Stude- 

for FREE BOOK! =" wok, Ae aca thapme 


baker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save 
big money and pay for it in easy monthly payments. Mail the coupon. 


SPECIAL OFFER! Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a magnificent Watch Chain Free. To all who write 
immediately we will include particulars of this astounding offer. Time is limited. Send 
the coupon NOW before this offer expires! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker Family— three-quarters of a century of fair dealing 
WATCHES - DIAMONDS + JEWELRY 
Dept. E-902 + South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address, Windsor, Ontario 
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Our new Jewelry Catalog is just off the I} STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
press. It presents an amazing selectionof | Dept. E-902 South Bend, Indiana 
Diamonds and Jewelry. The prices are far | Please cond me your free eiteleg Stone ponders 
under retail market and credit terms as- of Advance Watch Styles and de free catalog of 
toundingly low. Mail coupon at once for | taille of your $1.00 down offer —————— 
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I was born I Woosung Road, Shanghai. 

Clean white decks, a drunken pet chimpanzee, 
good-natured German sailors of the Prince 
Heinrich. Divine Ceylon kids, Hindoo magi- 
cians, erupting Stromboli, hazy London. 
\merica—the romantic South, where I grew up 
tow-headed. 

Pictures in the old nut. Canned from high 
school, one railroad ticket and fifty dollars, 
Chicago—a new world. Revision of ideas and 
habits. Study. Railroad yards, beating the 
freights, Omaha, tramping miles, punching 
cows Back to Georgia. 

Sawmilling in south Georgia, endless pines, 
grinning black superstitions, songs. West, 
riding the flyers, harvesting, more study, pic- 
tures. 

World War— Flying my dish. A good bet 
all or nothing. Patriotic propaganda, drills, 
girls. Wings and bars Hospitals, armistice, 
no accidents, plenty influenza. New York, 
saying it with pictures. 


W. BONNELL 
ww 


he name of William MacHarg is well 

known. Here is the man himself, and 
the reason why he writes stories about oil 
wells and construction jobs: 


Chicauo, Illinois. 
Born, Denver Plains, Dutchess County, 
New York, but th picked me » before I 
knew anythin ibout it and took me to New 
Picked me uy} in, before I 


could walk, and took me t r Chicago 


Haven to live 


puouc schools ana st i it n engineer at 


a in turn a printed page into 
1 colortul place in the Old World as 
Conrad Bercovici does. The pulsing 
of guitars, the swing of graceful ladies in 
Spanish country dances, the ominous 
flash of knives—all are in PEPITA. 

Krom Jesse Lynch Williams we have 
THE NEW GENERATION, [tet is an 
amazing article, challenging vouth at its 
own game and accusing it of Mid-Vix 
torianism for all its so-called modern 
methods. 

The second instalment of W. C. 
Tuttle’s mystery story of the cattle 
ranges. Hashknite Hartley, humorous, 
open hearted wanderer, settles down for a 
stay in Chongo. 

It sounds so easy—this job of being a 
millionaire’s son. In THIRTY YEARS 
LEARNING TO FILL HIS FATHER’S 
BOOTS, Earl Reeves reveals the human 
being behind the mask that traditions 
ot the vast Rocketeller wealth have 
imposed upon John D. Junior. It’s a 
man-size Jjob—popular opinions to the 
contrary! 

\ wistful love-story by Edward L. 
McKenna—HALF \ LOAF FOR 
HAZEL. MeKenna sees beyond the 
lipstick and permanent wave into the 
gallant heart of a trivolous school 
teac her. 

\t our present rate of going, do you 
think you'll be turning somersaults at 
seventy-six? Wouldn't you like to be 
able to? In LUTHER BURBANK’S 
JOKE ON OLD AGE, Wilbur Hall 


University of Michigan. Instead, became a 
newspaper reporter. Reporter, assistant Sun- 
day editor and Sunday editor, Chicago Tribune. 
Quit that to write, but decided maybe I'd bet- 
ter be an engineer. Superintendent of-struc- 
tural steel construction. Quit that. Edwin 
Balmer married my sister, ‘and we wrote five 
novels together. Two of them were “best 
sellers.” Which—remarkably—are selling yet. 
Have written for most of the “better” maga- 
zines. It’s a good business—except that you 
shut yourself up to do it. Some men inflict it 
on a woman. I never have. Unmarried. 


WM. MacHARG 
we 
Ga back to the fiction question— 


what do you think about historical 
stories? Has the past charms for you, or 
do you prefer to have all your stories laid 
in present times? 


| — P. Lyle giv es us some interest- 


ing side- lights on the material out of 
which came his story “Whose Move?”’: 


Hollywood, California. 

Readers, as you say, are always particularly 
interested in how much fact is embodied in a 
fiction story. That is natural enough, despite 
the accepted dictum that a story being true by 
no means makes it a good story. Indeed, where 
truth is stranger than fiction, then fiction 
would do well to shave down the truth so that 
the reader may more easily believe the story. 
Fiction seems more easily believed, as to that. 


lSSc 


What's Coming in Mc 


gives you the plant wizard’s secret of 
eternal youth. 

A last flare up of romance in an almost 
deserted Arizona town with a dog tor 
hero, is the theme of a stirring, dra- 
matic story, THE WEDDING AT 
LOS FLORES by Frederick R. Bech- 
dolt. 

In her article, AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE GOVERNOR OF VIR- 
GINIA, Rheta Childe Dorr shows that 
a state’s business cannot be run by poli- 
tics alone. Governments, like Governor 
Bird’s famous ; app le orchards, demand the 
ap plic: ition of common-sense business 
methods if they are to function in the 
best interests of the many. 

From Fiswoode Tarleton we have 
LEAVEN—the tale of a Cumberland 
mountain night. It is splendidly ex- 
citing story of the iities and passions 
of the hillmen and is written with an in- 
timate knowledge of the traditions of the 
hills, coupled with a fine appreciation of 
the native code. 

In his amusing article, COMEDIANS 
ALL, Harry B. Smith lets us glimpse be- 
hind the scenes and get a close- up on 
some of the most famous comedians the 
theater has ever produced. 

The lure of gold and risking all to 
obtain it form the basis of THE GOLD- 
EN ALTAR—this month’s contribution 
by F. R. Buckley. Written in collabora- 
tion with Tom Curry, it is a_ highly 
dramatic story with an unexpected 
ironical twist. 
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Witness the millions, for example, who believe 
the wildcatters, the quack psychologists, the 


astrologers, the fortune tellers, the vendors of 


cures and all that strictly commercial tribe ot 
fictionists. Still, even in what is frankly fic- 
tion, we like to know and feel that there is some 
structural steel of the authentic in it to make it 
stand up. 

As to the story, ““Whose Move?” I am happy 
to testify, then, that the chief pillars are rein- 
forced by fact. All that agony of moving day 
is an actual annual experience for at least one 
Eastern city of my experience. Moreover, the 
law invoked in the story to the chagrin of the 
profiteering landlord is actually the law in that 
city and has on occasion been actually invoked. 
So those readers who gloat over the fictional 
landlord may add to their satisfaction in the 
knowledge that real living landlords have, in 
fact, had to eat of the same mess of crow. 

For the other fact of the story it is necessary 
to cross the continent. But then, for the vari- 
ous pieces that fit into the mosaic of the story 
the artisan makes nothing of claim-jumping the 
universe as his quarry. A man sat up reading 
in his home in a town on the Pacific Coast and 


the front door. But on getting up to see, he 
found no one there, nor yet at the back door. 
Again and again the thing was repeated, until 
even the stable mind of chat man began to 
waver toward the supernatural as the only ex- 
planation. It was creepy, really, thus in the 
dead of night, and when the sleepers up-stairs 
in the house were awakened by the queerish 
noise and called down to him that it was an 
earthquake he felt an instant relief. Whatever 
an earthquake might do, at least it was a natu- 
ral occurrence,and the (Continued on page 86) 


Cluve’s 


Campbell McCulloch in his article, 
4 SMALL-TOWN GUY paints a de- 
lightful picture of the informal and cor- 
dial side of small-town life as contrasted 
with the cold reserve of metropolitan 
living. 

How can a woman know which is bet- 
ter tactics—honest surrender or coquetry ? 
In an absorbing love-story, OLD EVE 
AND A MAN’S WHIM, May Foster 
Jay makes you see both sides of the 
question. : 

Katherine Haviland Taylor, the 
daughter of a clergyman, draws aside the 
curtain and shows the trials of a cleric’s 
family life. Lively and amusing and, in 
spite of bitter experiences, good- ‘natured. 
You will like this. 

Beautiful and rare things—jewels, 
xictures and women—have led men to 
Plood y deeds ever since the Trojan 


Wars. Lyraan Bryson sets the scene of 


THREE VASES in the home of an art 


collector. 


MRS. OLIVER’S CHILDREN, by 


Cora Conklin, is an amusing story of 
a much-enamored young man, 
which is complicated by four lively 
children. 

Laid against the background of the 
African desert, you will find the most 
gripping, lasting episode that has yet 
come from the pen of Percival Christo- 
pher Wren in the February instalment 
of BEAU IDEAL. 





oe he heard a knocking or a shaking of 
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Do You Qualify as a Juror 
in These Important Cases? 





In the Case of 
True Love 


Vs. 
Trial Marriage 


The Charge: That Marriage is becoming 
an outworn institution. 


The plaintiff contends that modern lovers 
say, “Oh, well! Our love probably won’t 
last, so let’s not marry for keeps.” 

The defendant’s contention is that modern 
lovers think, as lovers always have, that 
their love, at least, is undying. 

Members of the Smart Set Jury, is the in- 
crease in divorce rate evidence for, or 
against, companionate marriage? What 
has the desire to possess one’s beloved to 
do with the failure of modern marriage? 
Chief Witness for the Defense: Booth 
Tarkington, whose unimpeachable knowl- 
edge of human nature is again proven in 
his terse testimony on “The Futility of 
Trial Marriage” in February Smart Set. 


In the Case of 


Daughters of the 
Jazz Age 


The Charge: That Jazz is the root of all 
modern evil. 

Jazz is responsible for the crime wave, the 
wildness of youth, the late hours they 
keep, the dances they dance, in short for 
everything that isn’t what it should be. 


Chief Witness for the Accused: Paul 
Whiteman, whose jazz band is famous the 
world over. His testimony on Daughters 
of the Jazz Age will be heard in February 
Smart Set. 


O you solemnly swear to 
judge without prejudice or 
preconceived opinion and to ren- 
der a verdict of “Guilty” or “Not 
Guilty” in accordance with the 
evidence presented? Then hear 
ye! Hear ye! And justice shall be 
done in the following cases, typ- 
ical of a score or more which are 
presented to the jury of Smart 
Set readers in the February issue. 


In the Case of 
Uneasy Love 


The Charge: Roberta Mayo, a model in a 
fashionable dress shop has “borrowed” a 
gown from her employer so that she might 
crash the gates into the high social fairy- 
land of wealth and idleness. 


She pleads guilty to having trusted one 
absolutely strange man to rescue her from 
the consequences of her own daring and 
to having accepted the friendship and 
financial assistance of another who prom- 
ised to use his influence to protect her. 


The accused will take the stand in her 
own defense. See February Smart Set 
for a full report of the trial. 


In the Case of 


Women 
vs. 


The Double Standard 


The Charge: That Women are anxious to 
scrap the double standard. 


Members of the Smart Set Jury, why 
should there be one set of morals for men 
and another for women? Are women 
motivated by the identical emotions that 
sway men? Should women’s new social 
and political freedom carry with it greater 
freedom in everything else? 


Dr. Louis E. Bisch, noted psychoanalyst 
and neuropsychiatrist has been appointed 
by the court to investigate the double 
standard with a view to determining its 
sanity. The result of his expert findings 
will be presented to the Smart Set Jury 
in the February issue. 





In the Case of 
Public Decency 


vs. 
Popular Scandals 


The Charge: That publishing news of 
scandals is a menace to morals. 


The widespread publication of the inti- 
mate and salacious details of cases like 
the Hall-Mills murder, the Snyder-Gray 
sash-weight case, the Stillman divorce 
case, Peggy Joyce’s divorces and love 
affairs, serves no worthy purpose but 
rather incites other weak souls to make 
like attempts to take the law into their 
own hands. 


The editors have appealed this case to 
Lord Birkenhead, ex-Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain. His opinion on “Should 
We Hush Our Scandals?” will be put on 
record in February Smart Set. 


In the Case of 


Larceny of Love 


The Charge: That possession is not nine 
points of love. 


A charming and attractive widow, the 
mother of a marriageable daughter 
refused to retire to the chimney-corner. 
One of the daughter’s men friends, 
who is nearer the mother’s age than 
the daughter’s was found kissing the 
mother. The daughter was found hys- 
terically screaming, “Mama, How Could 
You?” but the mother refuses to plead 
guilty toeither “grand” or “petty” larceny. 


The case will be settled out of court in 
February Smart Set. 


Full reports of the above cases and more than a dozen others will be found 
in February Smart Set on sale NOW at all newsstands. Start the New Year 
tight by reserving a front seat in the Smart Set jury box. 
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Office heat ...chilly street ...sore throat! 


From over-heated offices into 
chilly streets . . . out in the 
cold waiting for transporta- 
tion . . . into germ laden cars 
crowded with coughers .. . is 
it any wonder thousands are 
laid up with colds or sore 
throats—or worse? 

Don’t be one of them. After 
exposure of this kind, gargle 
with Listerine when you get 
home. 


Better yet, use it system- 
atically night and morning 
during nasty weather. It may 
be the means of sparing you a 
long, painful and costly siege 
of illness. Many a cold weather 
complaint has been checked 
by Listerine before it had a 
chance to become serious. 

Being antiseptic, it imme- 
diately attacks the countless 
disease-producing germs that 


lodgeinmouth,noseand throat. 


Again, we counsel you for 
your own protection to use 
this safe antiseptic twice a 
day, at least, during inclement 
weather. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


Gargle when 
you get home 











In the THROAT 
and nose more 
than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development. Some of 
mild character, yield to 
an ntisept'¢. Others, 
more serious, do not. At 
the first sign of an irri- 
tated throat, gargle fre- 
quently with Listerine. 
and if no improvement 
is shown, consult a 
physician 


Watch your 
throat! 



































LIS TERIEIENE 


-the safe antiseptic 
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building. 
There it was; his dreams; all 
true; 
The biggest building in the world. 
Babel, the Nineveh Hanging Gardens, 
Karnak, all old, out-classed. 
And now, here at last, what of it? 
What about it? Well, every morning 
We'll walk around it and look up. 
And every morning we'll ask what 
It means and where it's going. 
It’s a dream; all true; going somewhere, 
That's a cinch; women buying mouse- 
traps, 
Wire-cloth dish-rags, ten-cent sheet music, 
They paid for it; the electric tower 
Might yell an electric sign to the inbound 
Ocean liners, ‘‘Look what the washer- 
women 
Of America can do with their nickels,’’ or 
*‘See what a nickel and a dime can do,"’ 
And that wouldn't clear Old Man 
Woolworth's 
Head; it was a mystery, a dream, the 
biggest 
Building in the World; Babel, the Nineveh 
Hanging Gardens, Karnak, all old, 
Out-classed. So the old man cashes in, 
The will of the old man is dug out, 
And the widow gets thirty million dollars, 
Enough to put up another building, 
Another bigger than any in the world, 
Bigger than Babel, the Nineveh Hanging 
Gardens, 
Karnak, another mystery, another dream 
To stand and look up at 
And ask what it means. 


Decoration by 
Geo. Picken 
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E-E-Y! What the hell is 
the matter with this here 
thing?’ 

: Soapy '" Weed’s voice 
began a deep bass, rising 
in a swift crescendo until 
it hit a note far above the 
range of anything below 
a soprano. 

Soapy stood in the mid- 
dle of the AH bunk-house, 
full in the light of two oil 
lamps. Balanced on the 
edge of a table was a pack- 

r ing-case which bore the 
imprinc of a popular mail-order house and at his feet was 





a smaller case of the same kind 
Soapy's stubby nose was beaded with perspiration and 
his blue eves were filled with anxiety. He was of medium 


height, weighing a a hundred and fifty pounds. His 


hair was of a sandy hue and just now it flared as though 
in a gale, attesting to the fact that Soapy had shortly 
emerged through the neck band of a white, stiff-bosom 
shirt, which was so new and so stiffly starched that the 


deed had only been accomplished by a supreme effort. 
Over the shirt he wore a glaringly 


new checked suit, the sleeves of which 
















came far above his wrists and the 
shoulders were far too narrow. Both 
hands clutched with a death grip on 


the waist-band of the checked trou- 
sers, which were inches and 
inches too large around the waist 

Seated on a bunk was “‘Cling’’ 
Heffner, a giant of acowboy. He 
had been nicknamed ‘‘Clinging aT 4 
Vine,’ but this had been short- 
ened to plain “‘Cling He was 
slightly bald, 


square-faced, with 
al crooked nose and 
mouth 


huge sur- 


rounded at each 
end by deep grin 
wrinkles like a 
gash in parenthe- 
$1S 

He surveyed 


. , 
“You measured mrve tov 
Soapv critically. 


that suit, feller. and yuh 


“Well holee S . 
vee! he breath- got them figures down 
ed “You don't wrong 
fic ‘em, Soapy.” 


‘And is that all yuh can say?”’ asked Soapy wearily. 


there sample would ever make up 
‘Oh, damn the cloth! Look at this, will yuh?" 
Soapy tried to cross his arms, but the effort was futile. 
And when he let loose of the waist-band his trousers fel] 





‘It's good-lookin’ cloth, Soapy. I never thought that 


/ las! iknite — Wise, Humorous Adventurer of the Open 
Range —Rides Over the Hill Again 


The SHADOW 


OHOOTER 


By W. C. TUTTLE 


to the floor. He leaned forward and glared at Cling, mak- 
ing no effort to recover the trousers. 

‘Yuh need suspenders, Soapy.”’ 

‘“Yea-a-a-ah?"’ 

Soapy kicked the offending trousers against the door of 
the bunk-house, and Cling grinned widely. 

“You look like one of them there quail birds without 
any tail feathers, Soapy; honest yuh do." 

“Do I? Soapy was sarcastic. He leaned against the 
table and glared at Cling. ‘‘You measured me for that 
suit, feller.” 

“I follered directions.”’ 

“You did, like hell! Here's what yuh done. I wear a 
thirty-nine coat and a thirty-one waist-band. And dang 
vou, Cling, yuh got them figures down on the wrong 
blanks. Thirty-one coat! My God, that wouldn't fit a 
chickadee! And a horse ain't over thirty-nine around the 
waist.” 

“Some horses are, Soapy 
see them pants, will vul? 
What's eight inches, anvway? 


Aw, don't git hot. Lemme 
I can take a tuck in the rear. 
’S far as that’s concerned, 
vuh can gather it 
up inside yore belt. 
‘I admit that the 
coat fits tight. 
Sa-a-ay! Eight 
inches will jist about 
make it. We'll take 
eight inches out of 
them pants and set 
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Two inches higher 
and Hashknife would 
a_ first- 


class casualty 


ha ve been 


it between the shoulders of the 
coat. Git mea pair of shears and 
aneedle.”” ° 

**Na-aa-a-aw! For God's sake, 
Cling! Youcan’t doit. What do 


an 


~ 


fe Df 
you know about sewin’? I'm ¥ - 
ruined.”’ 
‘““Howsa hat?’’ asked Cling. 


Soapy groaned and lifted a pearl-colored fedora from the 
smaller case, gazing at it critically. 

‘Put her on, Soapy.”’ 

Carefully and with both hands Soapy lifted up the hat 
and placed it atop his head, where it sat without visible 
means of support, except gravity. 

‘Pull her down,”’ said Cling. 

‘Pull hell!"’ He reached up savagely, clutched the hat 
in his right hand and flung it as far as the confines of the 
bunk-house would permit. 

‘I think you've swelled since we took yore measure,"’ 
said Cling solemnly. ‘‘But if that hat’s a seven and three- 
eights, I'll eat it.” 

Soapy sat down heavily on a bunk and held his head in 
his hands while Cling proceeded to dress himself in a fairly 
new suit of robin’s egg blue, which bagged so badly at the 














knees that it looked as 
though Cling was getting 
ready to do a broad jump. 

“You better shake a 
laig, Soapy,”’ said Cling, 
as he surveyed himself in 
the cracked mirror. 
“You've got to go out to 
the IS ranch, yuh must 
remember."’ 

“Yeah, I remember,’’ 
said Soapy, lifting a dole- 
ful face. ‘I also remem- 
ber that you took my 
measure for that dang 
suit, and yuh got me a 
thirty-one coat and 
thirty-nine pants. What 
kind of a figure do they 
think I’ve got? And a six 
and seven-eights hat! 
Cling, some day, I'm go- 
in’ to kill you.”’ 

“I'm sorry,’ drawled 
Cling sadly. “‘I'd hate to 
git killed by a friend, ‘specially when I've got so much 
to live for. There's two things I want to do before I die, 
Soapy. One is to draw an inside royal flush, and the other 
is to smash Tuck Hayward right square in the beak. 

“I've done drawed about seven thousand dollars’ worth 
of them inside royals in my life, and none of ‘em took. If 
yuh crave hard enough, I'll let yuh wear that red necktie 
of mine, Soapy. It’s got soup on the lower aidge, but yuh 
can button yore vest over it. Aw, cheer up, pardner 
Climb into yore raiment. Tell Yvonne that yore suit never 
showed up.”’ 

‘She didn't know I was gettin’ one.” 

“Well, that’s fine. You look like hell in a fedory hat, 
anyway. Ain't it enough glory to take Yvonne LeClere 
to a dance, without addin’ a checked suit? My God, she’s 
a pretty girl! Why, I’d—I'd take her to a dance if I never 
had a thing to wear, Soapy.”’ 

Soapy sighed deeply and began putting on the suit he 
had worn for Sunday best for three years. Its original 
color had been black, but time and lack of proper care had 





Illustrations by 
H. ‘M. Bonnell 
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sickly green. 
retained the 
and a high 
which caused him to act 


it tO a 


Soaps 


changed 
Howey 






er, - 
dress shirt added “This 
collar 
as though he had a stiff neck. 
Added to this was the red tie 
with the soup spots on the 
aidge.”’ 

The tie immediately climbed 


lower 


to the upper edge of the collar 
| chere, spite of 
Soapy's efforts to make it stay 
down 

I shore look 


snorted Soapy. 


and stayec in 


like 


hell!’ 


Ls 


dance SLCC | came 


from s« hox l’ 


kid, with big black eyes, 
red lips and a mop of un- 
ruly black hair. She rode 
like a wild thing; rode any 
horse she could mount, 
much to the amusement of 
old Frenchy LeClere, who 
swore great oaths that 
Yvonne could ride better 
than any puncher in Silver 
River Valley. 

Old Frenchy was proud 
of Yvonne. His eyes al- 
ways snapped when her 
name was mentioned. 





mney first 











Not 


11 


has been pro- 
Cling 


liccle 


as she 
said 
look a 


tha sall 


me, 
Yuh 
stiff around the neck 
Don't set down hard or you ll , 
Mebby after ? 
yuh sweat a little she'll loosen ; 
up C'mon, we better get go- 
in 

They went out to the stable 
and sad lled their horses John 
ny Colburn and “Slim” Benito 
cook at the AH, had al \ 
ready gone to Chongo. Old 

Ace’’ Hart, owner of the AH, 
at- 


bp a 
pay 


Ol ed LO 


} 


seriously 





slice vore ears off 


the 


was too old to care about 
tending a dance. It 
day on all the ranches, and the 
of the AH 
that Ace was so sorrowful on 
that day 
and hang crape on himself 
Cling 


their horses and rode 


Was 


bovs alwavs said 


he must stav at home 


soapy and mounted 


toO- 


iwial 


ward Chongo town but sepa- 
rated at the forks, Cling riding 
south across Silver River to the 

town, while Soapy rode north to the IS 
ranch to bring Yvonne LeClere to the 


lance 
The IS was located about four miles 
while the AH was 


from town, 


north of Chongo, 
the 


north of east 


ibout same distance 


slightly Soapy was not 


a good humor, due to the misfit of his 


in 


new suit and hat. It had taken him 

quite a while to accumulate that forty 

dollars which they represented, as 
t 


Soapy was not a frugal soul and forty a month does not 
allow for much saving 

‘She's a total loss,’’ he told his horse. ‘‘Won't even 
make good cleanin’ rags for a six-gun. If old P. T. Barnum 
was alive he'd shore pay a whoppin’ salary to the man who 
into that suit. Thirty-one coat and thirty-nine 
pants! And a hat fit for a peanut! But that’s what yuh 
get for lettin’ a waddy measure yuh.” 

And then Soapy’s thoughts drifted away from the suit 
and centered on Yvonne LeClere. He couldn't for the life 
of him quite understand why Yvonne should accept his 
invitation to the dance; why he was favored above the rest. 
Soapy was not at all vain or egotistical. He could look at 
himself in a mirror and see himself as others might see him. 
He was neither handsome, graceful, intellectual nor 
wealthy; just a forty-a-month cowboy trying to get along. 
He had known Yvonne before her father sent her away to 
school, where she had stayed four years, but they had 
never been intimate friends. She had been sort of a wild 


could fit 









""ghe s de LeClere 
blood,’ he would declare, 
striking himself on his 
broad chest. ‘‘Better man den Joe. 
Joe—well, she’s not so good. She's 
not bad boy—Joe; jus’ wild.”’ 

Silver River Valley had its own 
opinion of Joe LeClere. Joe was five 
years older than Yvonne, who was 
barely twenty. He was dark, with 
black eyes and a cruel mouth. And he 
was wild, was Joe LeClere; wild rider, 
wild drinker, wild gambler. He trailed 
with a wild crowd. 

Frenchy LeClere did not remonstrate 
with Joe, because Joe was of age now. 
But one day when Joe was eighteen his 
father knocked him down with the 
neck-yoke of a wagon. After doctoring 
him back to consciousness he said: 

‘““W'en I say somet'ng, I mean no! 
No, she’s not yes. Nor she’s not may- 
bee. Me, I'm not like strike child 
wit’ feest; so I'm tak’ nack-yoke and 
hit you so—hard, may-bee you remam- 
ber for t'ree year more that | am boss. 
After dat I'm don’ give hell. You can’ 
go way and say I'm don’ raise you 
right, by God!" 

And Joe had remembered to the best 
of his ability. In spite of his wild 
blood, he had a lot of respect for his 
big, spade-bearded, white-haired 
father. The neck-yoke probably did 
much to gain this respect. 

Soapy rode in at the ranch-house 
and Frenchy LeClere met him at the 
doorway, his broad figure back-lighted 
by a huge lamp on the table. 

‘Ho, ho, ho, ho!"’ he laughed rum- 


; blingly. ‘By gosh, ‘ere’s de cowboy 
: ; 81) } S y 
4 come for you, Yvonne! Shak’ leg! 
‘ Come in,Soapee. H'all polish up, eh?’’ 


He slapped Soapy on the shoulder so 
hard ‘one the cowboy half flinched. 

‘“‘Hyah, Mr. LeClere!’’ he grinned. 

The old man lifted his bushy brows and stared at Soapy. 

‘“So-0-0? Mistaire LeClere, eh?”’ 

‘Gotta be polite,’ grinned Soapy. 

‘“Biccause you tak’ my girl to de dance, ech? You never 
mind be polite to me; you be polite to her.”’ 

‘Shore thing, I will,"’ said Soapy seriously. 

‘Rest de feet, ch?’’ grinned Frenchy LeClere, indicating 
a chair. 

Soapy sat down on the edge of the seat, while the old 
man sat down in an ancient rocker, which creaked omi- 
nously under his weight. 
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‘Joe at home?"’ asked Soapy after a silent moment. 

The old man frowned slightly, but finally lifted his 
brows and looked at Soapy. 

‘She's not here—no. Joe she’s spend mos’ time in town. 
I dunno,”’ he shook his head aoe. “She's h’all right 
biffore de railroad come to Chongo. Railroad bring de 
gambler, de women. Mak’ new building, too. Chongo 
grow beeg. I'msorry. We ‘ave de nice li | town, h’every- 
body happy; now she’s h'all go to hell, I’m guess.” 

‘I don't like it myself,’’ said Soapy earnestly. 

‘*Bimeby comes de barb-wire, nester, mebby sheep."’ 

“T'll pull out ahead of that.” 

“You are yo’ng; you can go some place. But I am old 
and [I mus’ stay. I'm t’ink Yvonne he’s coming now. 
You bring de buggy?” 

“By golly, I never thought of it! I ain’t never taken—"’ 

‘‘Never min’; you tak’ my rig, Soapee. You talk wit’ 
Yvonne wile I'm hitch up de horse.’ 

And before Soapy could protest against it, Frenchy went 
out through the rear of the house. A moment later 
Yvonne came in. She stopped just inside the room and 
smiled at the speechless Soapy. 

She was wearing a flame-colored silk dress which fit her 
er ye a black lace mantilla gracefully — over her 

ead and shoulders, causing her to look more Spanish than 
French. Her big eyes sparkled and her red lips parted to 
show a flash of white teeth as she smiled at the dumb- 
founded cowboy. 

“How do you like me?”’ she asked. 

“My God!”’ breathed Soapy. *‘‘You—well, I'll 
Yvonne."’ He smiled foolishly and blinked at her. 

‘Oh, hello, Soapy.”’ 


hello, 


“Gosh! I—say, I saw a picture once that looked just 
like you.”’ 
**Yes? Where's Father?”’ 


‘“He's—uh—say, Yvonne, I plumb forgot to bring a rig, 
and he—he’s gone out to hitch up one.” 

Yvonne laughed softly and crossed to an old mirror. 

“You are not used to taking ladies to dances, eh?"’ she 
said, not turning her head. 

“IT shore ain't. Gosh, that’s a pretty dress, Yvonne. 
You'll have all them Chongo women green with envy. 
I—I—"’ he looked down at his suit—"'I ain’t—yuh see, 
[ got a new suit today. Had her shipped from Chicago. 
But Cling Heffner measured me for it and he shore got the 
figures shifted. They sent me a thirty-one coat and thirty- 
nine pants. What you think of that?’ 

Yvonne laughed with him and turned 
from the mirror. 

**Never mind clothes,’’ she said. 
look fine."’ 

“I guess I don’t Jook fine, but I shore feel 
fine. I reckon I know how Cling would 
feel if he ever drawed a royal flush in the 
middle."’ 

‘That's luck,”’ she said. 

““Shore—so is this.”’ 


“You 


“What do you mean, Soapy?”’ She looked straight at him. 

“Why, me gettin’ a chance to take you to a dance. I'll 
bet there’s men in Chongo that would give a leg to have 
my chance.”’ 

Her eyes clouded a trifle and she turned back to the 
mirror. 

“Don't be foolish,"’ she said. *‘I—I didn’t want to go 
with any of the men from Chongo. This is my first dance 
here since I came from school, you know."” ~ 

“Yeah, that’s right. Well, I shore had a horseshoe with 
me when I asked yuh to go, Yvonne. By golly, you shore 
do look fine. If that danged suit had only—"’ 

‘That's Dad yelling that the rig is ready,’’ interrupted 
Yvonne. ‘We'll go out through the kitchen.”’ 

They found Frenchy LeClere out there with the single 
rig, and he held the horse while they got in the buggy. 

“Tl leave my bronc here,"’ said Soapy. “‘Thank yuh a 
lot, Mr. LeClere.”’ 

“Have good time,”’ 
away. 

It was moonlight, but Soapy held the horse down to a 
walk. He was conscious of the fact that he had eaten 
onions for his supper. The buggy seat was small, which 
forced them to sit close together. 

‘I wish we was drivin’ to the moon,"’ said Soapy. 

“To the moon? My, my! That is a long way, Soapy. 
Why, it would take a million years to drive to the moon.” 

“Time jist don’t mean nothin’ to me, Yvonne; I wish 
there was a road up to it.”’ 


LeClere laughed as they drove 


OR many years the town of Chongo had been a cow- 

town, drowsing away in Silver River Valley; nothing 
more or less than a one-street village, seemingly content 
to stay as it was, only growing more weather-beaten each 
year. 

Then came the railroad, a branch line, of course, to wind 
its way up Silver River to Chongo town. And with the 
railroad came a change in the county seat, bringing it to 
Chongo, which was in the center of the county. 

And simultaneous with the advent of the railroad came 




















“Dead as a gimlet handle—and he 


was shot from behind!” 
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the silver strike on Chongo Creek, twelve miles northeast 
of the town. All these things caused Chongo to boom, 
and boom it did—to a certain point. Came more saloons, 
two big gambling houses, honkatonks. A race-track was 
built just outside the town, where the local cow-horses 
fought for quarter-mile honors each Sunday. The stakes 
were usually horse-for-horse, with betting as a side issue. 
In other words, the winning horse won all the rest of the 
horses in the race 

Tuck Hayward was one of the big men of Chongo. He 
owned the Box 88 cow-ourfit and the Silver Streak saloon 
and gambling-house. The gambling-house had been built 
after the railroad started construction and after Tuck had 
received the contract to furnish meat to the railroad con- 
struction Camps 

Frenchy LeClere had tried hard for this contract, but he 
did not understand politics as well as Tuck; so Tuck got 
the contract and laughed at Frenchy LeClere. All of which 
did not please Frenchy, whose herds were dwindling slowly 
but surely from some unknown cause 

Fat IcAllister, the sheriff, scouted the idea 

some one was stealing IS cattle, but the old man was in- 
sistent; and he thought he knew more about it than the 
sheriff did 
Frenchy appealed 
to the ¢ attle (s- 
sociation and re- 


that 


ceived consider- 
able corres pon |- 
ence but no 
action 

After the big 
strike on 
Chongo Creek 
Frenchy LeClere 
tried to get the 


silver 


contract to fur- 
nish meats to the 
mines but found 
that Tuck Hay- 
ward had already 
taken the 

tract and was 
killing his beef 
at the mines 

Tuck Hayward sighed th P 
man 
physically, inclined to 
though not vet forty vears of age; cold- 
blooded in all his dealings, inclined to 
bluff his way through life, hampered 
somewhat by a_ high-pitched 
which did not blend well with the rest 
of his make-up. 

His crew consisted of “Dunk” 

McLeod, Kal Cornes, Len Asher, Mike 

Dalhart and ‘‘Kid'’ O'Neil. Asher and 

Cornes spent most of their time at the Chongo camps, 
handling the butchering. 

O'Neil was fairly new to Silver River Vallev; a small, 
sinister-looking person with thin, dark face, keen eyes, 
sharp nose and a mop of coarse black hair. But the kid 
was a cow-hand of the first water, quiet and unassuming, 
until full of liquor, when he became both loquacious and 
dangerous. He had worked a while for Frenchy LeClere, 
but the old man had fired him, and he had gone to work 
for the AH, only to start trouble in a bunk-house poker- 
game and get fired again. Tuck Hayward took him on at 
the Box 88, where he seemed to be getting along all right, 
after two bad starts in the vailey. 

In Tuck Ha¥ward's private office at the rear of the Sil- 
ver Streak sat Hayward and Joe LeClere. It was a tiny 


COl- 


Vd be out of jail, 
tsorner 


was a big 


stoutness, al- 


voice 


office, barely large enough to contain an old roll-top desk, 
a small, fire-proof safe and a couple of chairs, besides 
Tuck's big leather-covered swivel-chair. 

The desk top was littered with silver ore samples, a 
half-empty bottle of liquor and other odds and ends. Tuck 
was wearing a gray suit which fitted him to the bursting 
point, a blue shirt and a scarlet tie, looped through a huge 
ring, set with a five-carat yellow diamond. 

There was nothing gaudy about Joe LeClere. He wore 

a black shirt of coarse ma- 
terial, an old gray vest, 
over-alls tucked in the tops 
of his boots, and on his knee 
rested a well-worn black 
sombrero. His cartridge belt 
was studded with silver 
rivets, tarnished to black- 
ness, and the butt of an old 
single-action Colt protruded 
from his scarred holster. 

Joe had been drinking but 
was not drunk, and his som- 
ber eves studied the big face 
of Tuck Hayward closely. 

‘Who's bringin’ yore sis- 
ter to the dance tonight, 
Joe?”’ asked Hayward. 

‘“T dunno,” indifferently. 

‘‘Dunno, eh?”’ 

‘She never told me." Joe 
was still indifferent. 

“You knew I asked her to 
come with me?”’ 

‘So did Kid O'Neil.” 

“The hell he did! How 
do yuh know that?” 

Joe rubbed his nose re- 
flectively. 

““T heard him.’ 

“Yea-a-ah? You 
him, eh? What 
say?” 

"Bout the same thing she told you, | 
suppose.” 

Hayward spat viciously and helped 
himself to a cigar from a box on the desk. 
He did not offer one to Joe. 

“You couldn't expect her to go with 
you, Tuck,”’ said Joe softly. “You and 
the old man 

“Oh, to hell with the old man!” 

‘“Well,”’ said Joe resignedly, and after a 
short reflection: 

“Yuh couldn't expect her to go with 
O'Neil. He got drunk the day she came 
home from school and tried to kiss her. 
She slapped hell out of him and when she 

got through the old man pitched him out on his head.”’ 

“I didn’t expect her to go with Kid O'Neil,”’ coldly. 

“Did you expect her to go with you, Tuck?”’ 

“Why in hell do yuh suppose I asked her, you damn 
fool?” 

Joe laughed shortly and his right hand twitched just a 
trifle. Hayward rolled the cigar between his lips reflec- 
tively. 

‘“Joe, have you any idea how much money you owe me?’’ 

Joe started slightly. 

‘‘T—I never figured on it much, Tuck 

“Uh-huh; I didn’t think yuh had.’ 

Tuck reached in his desk and brought out a much- 
thumbed ledger, which he perused thoughtfully. Then 
he closed it and put it nck ie (Continued on page 96) 


heard 


did she 
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SUCH THINGS REALLY HAPPEN 


By FRAZIER HUNT 


= HE ottier day in Montreal I took a taxi from the 

“ station to the Windsor Hotel. When we drove 
‘3. alongside the little park I knew it was the 
{S3YE=2) Windsor across the way. I would have known 
it with my eyes shut. I could feel it. 

Now, I have driven up to a fair number of hotels in my 
day: to the old pre-earthquake Imperial of Tokio in a rick- 
shaw; to the Galle Face of Columbo, Ceylon, in an open 
cab; and I have walked over to the Allanby in Jerusalem; 
a in a droshky to the name-forgotten hostelry in 

‘ladivostok; but I never got such a kick as on this day, 
when I came up in my big yellow taxi to the old Windsor. 

Yhe last time I entered this hotel I was a scared and 
hungry kid. I was three meals behind the game. I had 
slept on a park bench in Dominion Square. I was off my 
luck—and then, out of the blue, luck came back to me. 
This was twenty years ago. 

I'd just come back from one of those rare and glorious 
three hundred dollar all-European tours. You can ac- 
complish that only once and you must be not over twenty- 
one if you want to get its full flavor. Careless and joyful 
as a happy tramp, I had laughed my way from Naples to 
London. Beds did not know me, but Italian sidewalk 
cafés and German rathskellers and the open tables of the 
student quarter of Paris were familiar with my lean and 
careless figure and my ribald guffaws. 

At London the last of my American Express checks had 
been cashed. Then had gone the trinkets picked up— 
coral bits from Naples and stolen steins from Heidelberg. 

Half the way to Liverpool I had walked—it was cheap- 
er, healthier and part of the trip. And it was all gay and 
humorous. When I reached Montreal I could wire for 
money, I said to myself. 

The eight days on the slow old Allan Line boat—that 
later gave her life to the Allied cause in the Great War— 
were lazy, care-free ones. At Quebec I spent most of the 
dollar I had saved on a telegram to Chicago asking that 
money be sent at once. The wire would be waiting fe me 
in Montreal when the ship docked, I knew. 

But there was no wire. Foolishly I checked my two 
slender bags in the station with my last twenty cents. 
In the ake opposite the Windsor Hotel I found a sunny 
seat. It was play-boy stuff to stay there the night. 

Next morning I hurried to the telegraph office. 

‘Look here, young feller,’’ the iok explained, “‘you 
know there's a telegraph strike on in the States." 

I went back to my bench. Noon passed. At about two 
aman strolled up. I had seen him on shipboard. 

He spoke to me: ‘‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

““Nothing,’’ I said, ‘‘only I've wired to Chicago for 
money and I find there's a telegraph strike on.”’ 

‘Where did you sleep?"’ 

eee. 

‘Did you have any supper?” 

*‘No.”” 

“Breakfast?” 

“No.” 

**Luncheon?”’ 

“No.” 

He reached down, took hold of my arm, raised me to my 
feet and without speaking walked me toward the Windsor 
Hotel. I'd been dreaming about some such magic for hours. 

He took me straight to the dining-room. Without 
asking, he ordered a porterhouse steak, fried potatoes and 








It was the gveatest 
meal of my life and 
gave Life a capital L 


sliced tomatoes. It was the greatest meal of my life. 

“You haven't starved so long you can't eat big,’ hesaid. 

Then he paid the bill and marched me to the Grand 
Trunk Station and bought me a ticket and a berth to 
Chicago—and shoved a ten-dollar bill into my hands. 

I put up a gallant bluff of protesting. I didn’t mind the 
adventure, I told him. It was only Life, with a capital L. 

But he was wise enough not to believe me. ‘‘I’m a 
painter,’ he said to me very simply. ‘‘My whole life has 
been full of ups and downs. Six months ago my family 
and I were living in a little village in the mountains of 
Spain. We were dead broke and we would have starved if 
our little Spanish maid had not bought us eggs and milk 
and bread with the few dollars she had saved. Then my 
bad luck broke and I sold several pictures. I'm in funds 
now. Three or four times people have helped me when I 
was low. I've always been wanting to square up with 
the worid. This is my chance. Here's my name. You 
can send me the money when you get ready. And maybe 
some day you can help somebody else.”’ 

That was twenty years ago, the money had been re- 
turned and forgotten—but I'd not forgotten his last 
sentence to me. 

And I'd come back to the old Windsor, where I got the 
greatest meal of my life. And this first night as I sat down 
to dinner I opened a letter I had been handed at the desk. 

It was chicken-tracked with postmarks and forwarding 
addresses, sent from France to London to New York; then 
it had followed me to Mexico City; then back to New 
York and finally here at the Windsor it had found me. I 


opened it and read: 


Here’s the $156 you loaned me two years ago to get home 
from London. Now luck has come for me. I’m on my feet 
again and in Paris. How can I thank you? 

“It sounds silly to say that if you hadn’t helped me I'd have 
jumped off London Bridge, but it’s true just the same. I was 
at the end of my rope. Some day maybe I can help some 
poor devil like you helped me. 


Well—well! 

I wish I could remember that artist’s name. I'd like to 
send this letter of thanks to him. He was the fellow who 
really started it. 
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The NAME of 
NATHANIEL WEBSTER 








Fantast Th ve is no bed; 


“oA by d! que / 


the re is no noth ng at all 


HE man in the doorway looked familiar. I raced 
my mind over half the world and twenty years. 
All I could think of was a wet lost dog. He 
> Was In a captain's uniform, W ithout a rain-coat; 
but he did not look like an officer. He drooped under 
the weight of an out-of-place black suitcase in either 
hand; he dripped all over from the endless Lorraine drizzle. 
He edged into the room embarrassedly, eyes anywhere but 
to the front, head twisted to the side, in that ingratiating 
humble attitude that clothes an unwelcome dog. He even 
waggled a suitcase in lieu of a tail. 

He said in a low but unexpectedly collected voice, “I 
should like to find some place to sleep. My name its 
Webster 

Of course! Old Professor Webster, that strange shrub of 
a man who had blossomed daily in the classroom into a 
fine flower of eloquence on the higher mathematics. 

What a War! It was strange enough that God and the 
Kaiser had drawn me out of a Chicago skyscraper into the 
muck of a little French town. I was adjutant of a heavy 
artillery regiment, in sector, but far enough away from the 
front to be out of all but long-range artillery fire. The 
village showed hardly a sign of recent shelling. Daily I 
worked out the details of artillery concentrations designed 
to place some tons of bursting steel where it would tear the 
largest possible amount of human flesh. Nightly I filled 





in Amevica 


—Stands for a Great Mathematician 


—but in a Little French 


Village lt Has a Warmer Meaning 


By JOHN N. GREELY 


Illustrations by Al fed Simpkin 


the small office of American Town Major of the town, 
finding lodgings for stray officers and occasional detach- 
ments, settling the tiny claims of the peasants for plun- 
dered beehives and trampled gardens. It was a full life and 
| was beginning to accept it as my own. 

But what a War! To draw Professor Nathaniel Webster 
out of his hole, clothe him with the trappings of a soldier 
and set him down in the dark of a muddy Lorraine street! 

“Oh, I know you, Professor. I was Gaunt of 1910. 
What's your trouble?” 

Ah—Mr. Gaunt. I remember the name. I am es- 
tablishing a sound ranging system in this—ah—sector. 
Professor Moret of the University of Nancy was good 
enough to find me the necessary instruments—he is in the 
same line of work in the French Army. At General 
Headquarters they gave me a truck and some engineer 
soldiers and sent me here without—ah—very precise 
instructions "' 

His voice trailed off into uncertainty. 

“The men found some shelter—with an engineer com- 
pany, I believe. The truck is parked and the—ah— 
sergeant assured me the instruments would be safe. He is 
an old soldier and—ah—most forceful. But I insisted on 
packing the diaphragms in my suitcases and bringing them 
with me. I was told that your office might find me a place 
to sleep—a bed?”’ 

My official interpreter, a French corporal, seized the 
word. “‘A bed! It is not possible. Sixty-eight officers 
in a village with thirty rooms for officers. Fantastique! 
There is no room; there is no bed; there is no nothing at 
all—" 

But there was a room, clean, comfortable, warm, and he 
knew it as well as I did. He kept it under cover to lodge 
the occasional Frenchman who strayed into our village. 
I left the interpreter babbling to bare walls. I took Cap- 
tain Professor Webster by the arm and led him across the 
street to the little house of the widow Duport. 


genic through dark and drizzle, the house was not 
inviting, a small stone hut rising from a sea of mud. 
I opened the outer door into a triangular vestibule and at 
once saw homeliness. On each side was an inner door. 
The one on the right led to the stable. Through the 
chinks of the door on the left came the warm smells of a 
kitchen and the yellow light of alamp. We could even see 
the wooden sabots laid in a row, for wear in the mud of the 
street. 
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I knocked. A woman's voice said, ‘‘Entrez."" We . z emresnenernin 
entered the home of Madame Duport. - 

She stood by the fireplace, the inevitable piece of sewing 
in her hand, a true peasant woman of France, housewife, 
farmer and woman in one. The single lamp gave light 
enough for us to see her clearly; the red coals of the fire 
just touched her with romance. She was perhaps thirty- 
five, but her hair was still blue-black and dressed in the 
perfection of grace that is born in Frenchwomen. Her 
face was deeply, sweetly lined. Her eyes were steady and 
direct, with a glint of something behind them—mischief? 














| would not have you go away and think so of me, M’sieur” 





The devil? Her body was strong, well-rounded under a He stood, mute and miserable with embarrassment, as | 
cheap black dress; her hands were big, capable, rough introduced him to Madame Duport as her guest. 


with work; her feet in blue felt house slippers were Madame Duport, on the other hand, was helpful and ex- 
shapely. perienced in the handling of dumb animals. She punctu- 


She set the note for her room, neat, comfortable but ated my careful French with ‘Bon, M’sieur'’; “Bien, 
peasant poor. The bed that filled one corner had come M_'sieur’’; ‘Bien sur, M’sieur’’, as though to politely hurry 
down from the Middle Ages, canopied, half hidden by me through the superfluous formality of speech. She 
hangings, covered with the huge red feather pillow that closed the conversation by seizing the suitcases from 
warms better than many blankets. In another corner Professor Webster's limp hands and shooing him efficiently 
stood a great wardrobe, dark with the years. The rest of into his room. I had seen her use precisely the same 
the room was frankly kitchen. Strings of vegetables hung gestures with her ducks. I left him there. 
low from the rafters; the stone floor was piled high with He came into my Town Major's office some nights later 
firewood. Simple, shiny pots and pans hung over the wetter than ever, twisted with embarrassment, but steeled 
fireplace and continued over to a stone sink in the corner. to his request. He wanted another billet. 

The room was compact with the essentials of life, warmed ‘Frankly, Mr. Gaunt, I find the situation intolerable. 
into homeliness by the presence of this woman. Madame Duport is hospitable and kindly, but the circum- 

An open door led into the tiny officers’ bedroom, the stances make my continued tenure impossible. I must 
billet, whose rent gave Madame Duport one whole franc a _ often be out at my receiving stations until late at night and 
day. This was the home of Professor Webster. I must pass through Madame Duport's room to reach my 

He gave no evidence, however, of recognizing it as such. own. Madame Duport retires early, but her bed is closely 
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curtained and the room is dark and 
so far we—ah—have tacitly 
nored this invasion of her privacy. 
However, Madame Duport was 
frightened last*night by some sol- 
who had been, perhaps, 
drinking. She is unwilling to con- 
tinue to leave the doors open. We 
talked at some length on the sub- 
ject this morning and she made, 
to the best of my understanding, 
the following proposition: 

‘She proposes that on return at 
night I unlock the outer door, to 
which I have the key, and knock 
upon the inner door. On identi- 
fication of my voice she will un- 
lock the inner door, but she requires 
me thereafter to her time 
decently to retire to her bed. For 
this purpose she suggests that I 
count up to one hundred before 


(r- 
ig 


diers 


give 


entering and passing through to 
my own room—" 

I smiled 

He stopped A heavy flush ap- 
peared suddenly from out of the 
privacy of his collar and spread up 
his face. For an instant he 
looked me in the eve, to 
the gravity of his 


Oovet 
actually 
emphasize 
problem 

[ want you to understand, Mr 
Gaunt, that to me this is more 
than a—ah—possibly compromts- 


¢ 
< v4 
™~ 36 ew 


ing situation. I am not at ease in 
intercourse with other people. | 
imagine misunderstandings, unfortunate controversies in 
which I might become involved, unhappy relations arising 
intimacy. I have suffered from this weakness 
The course Madame Duport suggests offers 
I must ask you for an- 


from any 
all my lite 
complications that horrify me 
other billet 

| was sorry for the little man. But there was no other 
billet. i soothed him, suggested an exchange with some 
other officer the next day I felt sure that if he went 
through this solemn ceremony just once his mind would 
be free of his absurd fears. It was, frankly, the unknown 
that frightened him. I left him before the dark house of 
Madame Duport, gazing at the door like a dog who has 
been put out for the night. As I walked, I counted with 
him and when I reached one hundred I laughed. 


PTEN davs later, at dusk, from across the street, I saw 

| Madame Duport shuttering her windows, in com- 
This was, of 
There 
[ was lonely and 


pliance with orders for darkening the town 
course, the usual precaution against air bombing 
was a light in Professor Webster's room 
I stepped across the street 

Professor Webster and Madame Duport had been dining 
The room was gay and cheerful and the center of 
raiety was one Nathaniel Webster. He had a glass of 
wine beside him, but both hands were busy in throwing 
shadow pictures on the wall. Goose, fox and rabbit suc- 
ceeded one another, to the delight of Madame Duport. 
His mother must have taught him the trick as a child. I 
am sure that he had never since been on a frivolous enough 
basis with any one. He stopped as he recognized me, but 
Madame Duport, hands still busy with the dishes, flooded 
into appreciation of his accomplishments. “‘M’sieur the 
Captain is épatant—so droll, so full of tricks." 

| ventured, “Can he count up to one hundred?”’ 


at home 


He gazed at the door like a 
dog put out for the night 


This was a social blunder. Professor 
Webster jumped. Madame Duport’s 
smile disappeared. She said gravely, 
“Will M’sieur sit down and drink a 
glass of wine with M’sieur the Captain?” 
She was burying my awkward question 
forever. 

I did sit down to drink a glass of the 
wine of the country, the light but heady 
pink wine of Lorraine. But I felt as 
awkwardly unwelcome as a caller in- 
terrupting a bridge game. 

These two people had an interest in 
which I had no part. Madame Duport, 
with her peasant understanding of the 
essentials of life, had made this timid 
little man as much a living part of her 
household as the ducks in the barn. 
Here he was at home. Here, however, 
I was only a guest. 

Madame Duport, however, played 
bravely up to the obligations of a 
hostess. She made frank opportunities 
for Professor Webster and me to talk, and 
when he would not talk she filled the 
gaps with cheerful chatter, of my good 
friends Monsieur and Madame Jacques 
and of the small doings of the village. 
She brought out the family album to 
show me photographs of her husband, 
Caporal Duport, of the 22nd Terri- 
torials, killed in the first year of the 
War, of her little nephew and niece, 
orphaned in the killings about Lille and 
still held back of the German lines. 
The boy was a fine-looking youngster— 
the image of his grandfather, said 
Madame Duport. She was evidently proud of him. 

Professor Webster sat silent, watching her bobbing 
black head and rounded figure as she whisked about the 
room. His eyes were still on her as he said good-bye to 
me. That is my last recollection of Professor Nathaniel 
Webster in the flesh. 

I went back to my cold office lonelier than ever. But 
there I found my interpreter frothing with information. 
He always knew everything before anybody else. My 
Division was to go north, to the battle loosed in Picardy. 
Next day it went. 


N THE drive of those days nobody kept absent ac- 

quaintances much in mind. But I thought often of 
Professor Webster. The ceremony of counting one hun- 
dred to preserve the proprieties appealed to my sense of 
humor. I made a good story of it, with myself as the 
timid hero. I told it months later around the big table of 
a provincial Picardy inn where a oes of young officers 
were celebrating relief from wicked fighting. The supply 
officer broke in, “‘Don't you believe him, fellows— The 
man's an uneducated Romeo. He can’t count above five. 
One—two—three—four—five—and in he goes. I know 
him.”’ 

The crowd roared, pounding gaily on the table. But 
my mind flashed out of the noisy room, back to that dead, 
dark Lorraine street. 

I could see again the little figure of Webster at the black 
door. ‘‘One—two—three—four—"’ What could I know of 
his racing mind as he counted? 

I had been surprised to see a sweet friendship kindled 
between these two alien people thrown together in the 
welter of war. What could I know of their passions and 
how they might flatne out? 

I never found the story purely humorous again. 
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I had enjoyed the War; I found it hard to settle down. 
Five years after the Armistice I was back on my feet 
financially, but I was very tired. My doctor had told me 
to take a rest and my desk was spread with gay steamship 
folders of Hawaii, Cuba, the Riviera. The Riviera 
Nice— There was the old Negresco, and the Casino with- 
out a hint that it had once masqueraded as a Y. M. C. A. 
I wanted the sun of Nice, the friendliness of Paris, spring in 
Picardy and the soft drizzle of Lorraine. 

My secretary brought in the mail. On top was a letter 
from Peters and Dunlap, a New Haven firm. I opened it 
and read: 


Dear Gaunt: 

We have an extraordinary commission for you. Did you 
know that old Professor Webster just died? He got a shell 
splinter through the lung in France and tuberculosis set in. 
He has been in a Colorado sanatorium for four years, on leave 
from the University and working on some of his old higher 
mathematics. 

We are executors of his will. He left his professional library 
and original papers to the University. Everything else went to 
one Madame Simone Duport, of Saizerais, Department of 
Meuthe and Moselle, France, whom, I take it, you know. We 
converted his holdings and turned over fifty-odd thousand 
francs to Madame Duport through our Paris correspondents. 
However, we still hold a few souvenirs, about a suitcase full, 
which he wishes you, personally, to take to Madame Duport, 
“as a mutual and understanding friend.” 

He excepted five hundred dollars to pay your expenses for 
this purpose and expressly stipulated that in the event that you 
could not accept the commission, the souvenirs should be 
shipped to Madame Duport and the five hundred dollars should 
revert to the University. We feel that he did not want you to 
refuse on the grounds that such a trip would consume an 
appreciable sum which would otherwise go to Madame 
Duport. 

The souvenirs are all personal and of no intrinsic value, a few 
photographs, his commissions and degrees and a little silver and 
jewelry—his baby things, mind you, a mug and a napkin-ring 
from his mother. They are just the sort of things that a man 
likes to turn over to his son. It is a pity that he did not leave a 
son to be proud of him—coming out of his hole at forty-seven 
to die of wounds in battle. 

I am glad to say the trustees appreciate this and have voted a 
memorial tablet in University thal They are stressing his 
mathematical achievements—apparently he worked out some 
variations of Einstein’s theories that created a stir among the 
highbrows. But I suppose that in a university it is more ap- 
pre —— to celebrate the mathematician than the man, and it 
is the only way to keep his name alive. 

Please let us hear from you in this matter, as it should be 
decided promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. M. Dunlap 


P.S. Go if you can. Bob. 

Saizerais was unchanged, as though I had only been out 
of it overnight. French towns are like that. I sent the 
motor car that had brought me up from Nancy to the vil- 
lage inn to wait and I olahel through the mud and 
drizzle to Madame Duport 's door. 

Madame Duport’s sleek black head was shot with gray. 
Otherwise she was the same trig peasant woman I had 
known. 

There was a young girl with her—who looked dimly 
familiar. Of course! the orphaned niece from Lille. 
Madame Duport sent her away when I recalled myself. 
This matter lay between the two of us. 

At the commissions and diplomas she nodded gravely. 
She smiled, a little shaken, at some of the photographs. 
But at the little boy’s mug she threw her apron over her 
face and cried quietly. 

It was most uncomfortable. 
hat, fumbled for a word— 


I got up, fumbled for my 





She dropped the apron, to show her strong stained face, 
and held up a hand to stop me. 

“IT could not have you go away and think of me so, 
M'sieur. I know that my dear Captain wanted you to 
bring his treasures back to me to bring with you a remem- 
brance of the short happiness we had together. He would 
not want this moment stained with tears or with words 
of sadness. 

“Tam not unhappy in any remembrance of him. It is 
just that the little child things always pull at a woman's 
heart See here, my joy!” 

Sharing the mantel with a photograph of Captain Web- 
ster was a photograph of a handsome stripling in the 
uniform of a French military school. Again the resem- 
blance ran through the years. I recognized, grown older, 
the good-looking nephew. 

“My dear Captain was good enough to put me and mine 
beyond any want. But I want little. I am happy in my 
simple life, with the love of my family and the respect of 
my village. But Simone shall marry who she will and 
have a dot to be proud of 

‘And the boy—the son of my brother, the pride of my 
father—is to be an officer in the service of his country. He 
shall have the schooling, the advantages necessary to that 
end. It is my happiness that he shall take up the life of 
my dear Captain, gloriously dead for his country. So sure 
am I that he will not disgrace it that—by the laws of 
France—I have had changed his name. He is—Nathaniel 
Webster!”’ 

Her face was twitching as she fought for self-control 
But she flung her head up and smiled as she spoke the 
name 

I swallowed once or twice myself and went up the street 
to my old friend, Madame Jacques, to warm my throat 
with a glass of the heady pink little wine of Lorraine. 


And the center of gaiety was < 
one Nathaniel Webster 
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MOVE? 


4 Too-Keen Wit is a Stone in the Path of True Love 
By EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


See S WITH most any 

' house in that old 

WO street of the old 
<A9™%2 Southern seaport, the bricks in the house 
tenanted by Miss Sally Harridan and her mother, by 
virtue of a lease from vear to vear, might have come 
over in the hold of a Seventeenth-Century square-rigger, 
and probably did. Behind the myrtles that lined the 
old street Sally's house stood almost a perfect cube, with 
white trim and green shutters and a true Colonial stoop 
for entrance, as well as a true Colonial leak or two in 
the roof that perennially failed to touch the heart of the 
landlord—or very much prior to his hearing from Sally. 

In the little parlor Sally was hostess to a somewhat 
perennial caller-—Mr. Dudley Plummet, naturally. The 
parlor was cozily well-worn from being much lived in and 
was authentically ante-bellum at the very latest, except for 
an occasional anachronism such as the floor lamp standing 
by the piano. Seated at the piano, 
though facing Dudley Plummet with pensive eyes that 
were yet warily alert—as she knew from experience was 
safest with this gentleman—Sally herself might have 
dated back to her grandmother's girlhood. In the soft 
glow of the shaded lamp she contrived the miracle some- 
how, and utterly without intention, of looking like a 
nice old-fashioned girl. Thus etherealized, modernity and 
the stvles of 1927 were not strident, nor the fair, ruffled 
tresses left topside from a shingled bob, nor the shimmer- 
ing silken, adroitly mended slimness from the knees down. 
But Dud Plummet’s conversation was touching on for- 
bidden ground, and Sally would not pretend not to know 
it, whatever exquisite portrait of demure maidenhood she 
might have sat for there in the glow of the lamp. Her old 
playmate’s genial bachelor placidity was letting an under- 
tone of gently dictatorial persuasiveness creep into his 
voice, and with a lift of her self-denying heart Sally 
recognized the symptoms 

“Now, this house, Sally,’ he was arguing in that slow, 
slightly mocking middle-aged manner of his, 
though he was scarcely in his thirties and but a few years 
older than herself—‘this house now, and you and your 
mother living all alone in it this way—I—"’ 

Was the lady weakening? Not Sally Harridan! Sally 
on the piano-stool abruptly spun round, and Sally's flying 
fingers herded yellowed keys into a run like sheep and 
over a precipice with a resounding crash. As though this 
were not vent a-plenty for her own fluttering black butter- 
flies, Sally spun round again and stood upon her two small 
feet, stamping one of them. 

‘‘Dudley Plummet, you're making me hate you! 
vou are, Dud; You know very well 

[That you're a stubborn little vixen?’’ He nodded in 
judicial agreement Yes, I dare say you're right, Sally.”’ 

‘“Mother and I alone in it this way!"’ she mimicked. 

And in what way, pray, would you have Mother and me 
alone in it?”’ 

‘‘Not in any way, not in any house, unless I am in it, 
roo, Sally.”’ 

Down stamped the little foot. “‘I knew it! I knew it!’ 
wailed Sally. “Can't you ever come here without asking 
me to marry you? Now vou Il have to go—it’s the bargain. 


rosewood square 


lawver 


Oh, 


vou are! 


And don’t you come back 
for—for a week, at least.”’ 
And since the bargain was 
wholly of her own making, he smiled. But then, there 
was nothing else he could do. He couldn't trample her 
pride under. He wanted Sally, and he wanted her mother 
with them. And whyshouldn't he, considering that he had 
been as a spoiled nephew to Sally’s mother since his romper 
days? But Sally wasn't seeing the matter in any such light, 
whatever. She and her mother could take care of one an- 
other, thank you, and they weren't studying about any man 
supplying them with a house encumbered by the man in it. 
She was repeating this once more when the front door had 
a sort of seizure, as though some one had hold of the 
knob and was shaking it with vehement impatience. 

‘Seems to me they'd give themselves the trouble to find 
the knocker,"’ Sally remarked as she went into the hall 
to answer the summons. She opened the door, but no 
sound of voices followed. After an interval came the 
sound of her closing the door, and when she returned to the 
parlor there was a puzzled look on her face. 

‘“There was no one there,’’ she said. ‘‘No one at all.”’ 

“Likely some kids mixing their Hallowe'en dates. They 
scooted to cover before you got there.” 

“Maybe,” she agreed. ‘‘Right as usual, d-e-a-r Uncle 
Dudley.”’ 

That was an illusion to his niece Janet's household, 
diagonally across the street, where Dudley Plummet 
made his home and where ‘‘Uncle Dudley"’ was a fond 
form of address as to a bachelor patron saint. ‘Uncle 
Dudley’s’’ relationship to his niece Janet was something 
that had to be emphasized. Though an authentic uncle, 
he was a young uncle, even younger than Janet. On 
Sally Harridan’s irreverent lips, however, as only Sally 
could make it lingeringly sweet, the title came as near to 
getting Dudley Plummet fussed as anything that even 
Sally had been able to discover. An evanescent grimace 
crossed his features now before he replied quite cor- 
dially: 

“But let me remind you, ma'am, that Janet's little tribe 
would adore to have an Aunt Sally also. . Pest, that 
door again!"’ 

He went, himself, this time and pulled the door wide 
open almost before the terrier-like shaking had ceased. 
Some one was bound to be there. He had not the slightest 
doubt. He stood blinking at a moon-bathed solitude. 
The old street was silent and empty—no one. He felt 
tremulous fingers on his sleeve, and in the smallest of 
voices Sally, beside him, whispered, ‘‘Somebody—we 
can't see—"’ 

‘‘Poof!'’ She mustn't get this way; but he had to jerk 
himself out of a trance of his own. “‘It was the back 
door, of course. Come!”’ 

He drew her back into the lighted hall, closing the 
door on that ghostly silent loveliness of the night. They 
hurried through the house to the rear, and the kitchen 
door he unbolted and opened. The only difference here 
was the moonlight made fragrant with Sally's roses. 

‘Dud, I can’t understand it. I feel . . . Oh, did you 
hear that? It—it's right here in the house!”’ 

‘Well, at least that’s natural. It was bed-springs being 
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In the static pause that followed Mullsford 
sensed something abysmally wrong. “What's 
the difference who the notice was sent to?” 


he demanded 


leaned against the wall in the dining-room. Your 
mother—"’ 

‘“Bed-springs in the dining-room?”’ 

“These woven wire springs. There was no mistaking 
the sound as they fell back against the wall.” 

But they found no bed-springs in the dining-room, and 
Sally’s mother was in her own room up-stairs, abed and 
probably asleep. Sally's face was white, her eyes wide 
and wistfully appealing. 

‘“*‘Dud—I'm scared.”’ 

He did not wonder. All the old reliable explanations 
of the universe seemed to be slipping; none of them any 
good any more. To his disgust, he felt a prickling along 
his scalp even as he gave her shoulder a jocular little pat. 

‘Funny little goose—"’ 

““Children,”’ it was the voice of Sally's mother from the 
head of the stairs, as matter-of-fact as though telling them 
to put out the cat, “I believe we are having an earth- 
quake.” 

Of course! And Dudley Plummet actually welcomed 
the earthquake. It was instantly full explanation and an 
immense relief. It gave him back his universe, even 
though a crumbling one. Then he awoke to the fact that 
he had an earthquake on his hands. Sally awoke him. 

“Oh, get Mother!" she screamed. 

He pushed her along before him. ‘Keep on into the 
street, " he ordered her as he turned up the stairs three 





WO FE Sas SaS 
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steps ata time. He met the little old lady coming down. 
She had decorously slipped a bathrobe over her nightgown 
before announcing the earthquake. Making a double 
armful of her, he carried her the rest of the way down. 
Sally blocked his way at the foot of the stairs. She was 
waving her hands limply at them, as though waving 
handkerchiefs, and whimpering over and over, ‘Hurry, 
hurry! Oh, what shall I do? Hurry, hurry! Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

“Get into the street! Please, Sally.” 
people acting queer during earthquakes. 

‘““Hurry—hurry! Oh, what 

It was another shock that stopped her. Shock? Plum- 
met heard it coming this time. It came with a long, low, 
hushed roar scarcely audible. It was a rush of sound 
coming in on them from a definite direction, like a long 
roller of the sea. Growing in aspirate volume, it swept 
over them, viciously shaking doors and windows in their 
casings, and rushed on. 

Dudley Plummet frowned thoughtfully, still holding 
Sally’s mother in his arms there at the foot of the stairs. 
He was staring through the parlor doorway at the chande- 
lier. Gradually his countenance smoothed out into a 
benign smile. He set the old lady down upon her feet 
and beamed upon her and Sally. Sally Harridan abruptly 
stopped her didoes. 

“Dud Plummet, vou've got the most enraging smile 
that was ever plastered over a human face. Smiling at 
earthquakes!’ 


He had heard of 


Sally!’ 
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But here was another shock. She heard it too and, 
suddenly remembering, began waving her hands again. 
“Hurry, hurry, oh Then that weird rumbling vibra- 
tion pounced on the house and shook it till it chattered, 
and in a paroxysm Sally flung both arms around Plummet's 
neck and almost choked him. He held her to him. He 
was indulgently protective, and he was quietly chuckling. 

She became aware of that chuckling finally, and when 
she did she broke away from him in a fury. His urbane 
competence to deal with spooks and quakes was the one 
steadfast rock in a wobbling world, and his equable com- 
plaisance for a tottering universe she rapturously forgave. 
Such comfort it was, having him there, and in her exalta- 
tion of exalting him—why, the hateful brute was laughing 
at her! 

“You wretch, when the earth is shaking this way—"’ 

“Is it shaking, Sally?"’ 

“‘Just now—" 

“Was it then? What did it shake?” 

‘Don't be an idiot! The windows, doors, everything.” 

“Yer not a brick fell. And that chandelier—not an 
oscillation. There's something phony about this earth- 
quake of yours, Sally.”’ 

“My mules didn’t even fall off,"’ Sally's mother piped 
up, pushing forward a pomponed foot from beneath the 
bathrobe. 

Sally stared from one to the other. Another surge of 
rumbling swept upon them, performed as before and 
passed on 
‘It was entirely in the air." 
invisible 


You see!"’ said Plummet 

“In the air2’’ What would be in the air 
demons, satanic wings? 

“Concussion, Sally. I'd forgotten at the time, but the 
afternoon papers spoke of it. It's the fleet—the battleships 

out at sea, beyond the Capes, for night target practise. 
Their biggest guns—" 

“But we can't hear them?”’ 

‘Too far off. Just the same, we're getting the con- 
cussion.”’ 

‘Oh, pshaw!"’ said Sally, disappointed. She didn’t know 
why she was, and, though the Navy was to blame, she 
wanted to blame Dudley Plummet. 

So it was no moment for him to 
hold open his arms and say: 

“Come back, Sally. You've 
committed yourself, you know. 
You do need a man in the house.”’ 

“Oh!"" she gasped, her cheeks 
scarlet. 

‘“But this house,”” he went on 
blandly, ‘‘we'll get out of it.”’ 

She stamped her foot. ‘You 
will, here and now!”’ 

Sally’smocherstirred impatiently. 
‘Sally's a goose,’’ she murmured. 

‘*Sally—honest,"’ he began. He 
was really pleading with his whole 
heart, and how 
things would innave gone if she had 
not detected an amused traitorous 
twinkling in his eve. 

“Col” 
door open for him. 
you come back—ever, ever!"’ 

He sighed. ‘‘In that case,”’ he 
said, very politely and regretfully, 

‘lL suppose I'll have to wait until 
you come to me, won't I?” 

And just before the door slammed, 
with himself on the outside, he 
heard all her indignation gasp forth. 


‘The idea! The 


there's no saying 


holding the 
“And don Cc 


she C ried, 


She came run- 
ning like a slen- 
dev stovrm-dviven 
woodland crea- - 
ture across a 


cleaving 


So, for the two lovers, something worse than ghosts and 
earthquakes had happened on that’ evening of wasted 
moonlight. 

Weeks were wasted too, thereafter, and in the house- 
hold of the Polks—of Janet, Jim and the little Polks— 
where Mr. Dudley Plummet was keeping on his own side 
of the street. Then the morning aha thirtieth came 
around, and on that morning Janet was white about the 
mouth when she returned to the breakfast table with the 
morning mail. 

‘Well,’ she announced, “‘it’s come.” 

Her tenderly brooded little household, plying knives 
and forks, spoons and pusher, looked up. The children— 
boy, git! and baby—looked up expectantly, eager for 
whateve; novelty this might unfold. But their father 
wanted it over quickly. 

“What say, Janet? What's come? What's come?”’ 

“Yes, Janet,’’ queried Janet’s Uncle Dudley Plummet, 
‘exactly what is it that’s come?”’ 

Janet's Uncle Dudley was inclined to drawl, or almost 
drawl, when trouble brewed, and his quizzical serenity was 
oddly comforting at such times. One had a feeling that 
quite probably it wouldn't matter much, one way or an- 
other, ina hundred years. But Janet's husband Jim did not 
get the feeling now. There was a limit to the extra 
hours a man could put in over a drafting-board. Jim 
Polk’s lank frame was beginning to sag in at the shoul- 
ders. 

“Oh, Jim,"’ Janet moaned, “‘I was so hoping it wouldn't 
come at all!”’ 

“What wouldn't? Oh, you mean it’s the landlord?”’ 

Janet nodded drearily and sank into her chair to refill 
the baby’s silver-plated birthday cup with milk. 

“Well, well,”’ Jim insisted, “‘how much is the old coot 
raising us this time?”’ 

It was a poignant question in many a household. The 
old town was having a boom—new coaling wharves, an 
immense new unit to the cotton mills, a dry dock and 
thousands of strangers, and there was not nearly room 
enough. Still, there was no slowness in raising prices, 
and lo, the commodity called shelter led all the rest. June 

was the period for giving notices of raises 
in rent, same to take effect October first. 
However, if a tenant received no such 
notice before July first, then his lease 
automatically renewed itself for another 
year on the old terms. But this perfer- 
vid year everybody was getting such 
notices—clammy things! And now Janct 
had hers. The name of their landlord, 
O. Langren, gloomed at her from the 
upper left-hand corner of the registered 
letter addressed to herself, which she 
held in her hand. 

Janet faltered. ‘‘Dud—please—you 
read it!’ and she tossed the poisonous 
thing across to her Uncle Dudley. 

As “Uncle Dudley’ fast settled 
down into an old bachelor uncle—all 
too fast, to Janet’s notion—more and 
more he handled estates and trust funds, 
like an old lawyer half-way retired in- 
stead of a young one half-way risen. 
Janet knew that he needed stirring uP. 
and Janet wanted him to have Sally 
Harridan to stir him up. Only Sally 
wouldn't. There had been that cata- 
clysmic bust-up over nothing at all. 
Stubborn ninnies! And here they kept 
on living across the street from each 
other as strangers, and Uncle Dudley 
not seeming to worry a bit. 
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Just at present Janet was 
provoked because Uncle 
Dudley did not worry over 
their rent crisis. In a way, 
it was Uncle Dudley's own 
rent crisis, since he was the 
one who really rented the 
house. The rent that Uncle 
Dudley paid for the house 
was more than balanced, he 
declared, by the home that 
Janet and Jim and the kids 
made for him. But both 
Janet and Jim were resolved 
not to saddle any more of the 
rent on him. 

Uncle Dudley looked up 
blandly. “‘Why, my dears, 
this is not a raise in rent at 
all,”’ he said. 

“Not a—”’ 

“No, it is a notice to 
vacate. Mrs. James Polk is 
hereby notified to get her- 
self entirely out by the first 
of October.”’ 

“That Langren—tha 
Langren!’" Jim muttered. 
“But what's his game? | 
don't get it.” 

“You will, though, in a 
minute. I happened on a 
little item of realty informa- 
tion yesterday." Dudley 
Plummet was habitually 
happening on vital little 
items of information in his 
urbane, inquisitorial way. 
‘| happened to hear that 
Langren has disposed of all 
his rental property.” 

“Sold out?”’ 

“Oh, no; just rented it. 
All in a lump, understand, 
for a term of years. At a sweet speculative figure, be sure. 
Remember how the old weak-kneed despots used to farm 
out the taxes?” 

“I see,’’ Jim said bitterly. 
new landlord is, Dud?”’ 

Even Uncle Dudley’s sunny features twisted to a 
grimace. 

‘*Mullsford,’’ said Uncle Dudley. 

‘*Mullsford?’” echoed Janet. 

By his reputation Janet knew Mullsford. Never a 
widow woman in arrears got past Mullsford with her 
furniture intact. On pots and pans and the baby’s cradle 
Mullsford levied for rent not paid. 

‘“*Mullsford!"* Janet repeated. *‘Mullsford!"’ 

‘“‘But he has to have tenants, doesn’t he?’’ said Jim. 
‘Then why doesn't he just notify us how much we're 
boosted?” 

So that very morning Janet hied herself down-town to 
Mullsford’s office. She came back drooping, however. 

*‘Now I know,”’ she announced at wm “That fat 
spider's a speculator in rents, the meanest kind. He told 
me we weren't asked to stay, but if we insisted and were 
willing to pay the advance—"’ 

**Well, how much advance? How much?” 

Janet tcok along breath. ‘‘He’s doubled on us, Jim— 
doubled! He wants eighty dollars a month!”’ 

**Eighty—dollars?”’ 

Then Uncle Dudley gently interposed. ‘‘Had Mr. 


Sally blocked his 
way at the foot of’ 


the stairs 


waving her hands 


limply 


‘Happen to know who the 


Mullsford made that as a formal offer? Did 
Mr. Mullsford agree to leave the offer open for 
any set time? 

“Oh, yes,”’ Janet replied wearily 
As we were old tenants. So kind of him! 
what's the difference? We can never- 

“I believe,’’ said Uncle Dudley, “‘that I will 
drop in on Mr. Mullsford this afternoon and sign 
up a new lease with him at eighty dollars.” — 

“You will do nothing of the kind!"’ cried 
Janet emphatically. “‘Right this afternoon I'll 
start house-hunting.”’ 

Dudley Plummet let her. He had already had 
one recent experience bucking a woman's pride. 

She put in _ three 
days house-hunting. 
She went from agent 
to agent. She ex- 
hausted all the possi- 
bilities and herself 
Then she went to 
Mullsford again. 
“We'll keep the 
house, Mr. Mullsford 
Yes, for another year 
Yes, at eighty dollars, 
because there's noth- 
ing else we can do. 
But I must say—I must 
——" 
Janet was not nearly 
through, but = Mr. 
Mulisford slued for- 
ward in his swivel- 
chair, like a mound of 
lard losing rigidity, 
and breathily informed 
Janet that others were 
glad to pay that much 
and more for the house. 
She didn’t need to be- 
lieve him, but let her 
look at this. His eyes 
shimmered like oily 
pools over the bulge of either cheek as he held a docu- 
ment before her gaze. Words were written in along 
dotted lines. There were these words particularly: “‘and 
described as dwelling situated on the east side of Vine 
Street known as number 1406.”’ 

‘*Fourteen hundred and six Vine Street!’’ Mullsford had 
rented their house to somebody else. The somebody else 
agreed to pay one hundred dollars per month. Janet did 
not read farther. 

She did not upbraid Mr. Mullsford for not giving her a 
week, as he had promised to do. She could not expect 
Mr. Mullsford to keep merely his spoken word at a cost 
of twenty dollars a month. She only rose hazily to her 
feet and went home. At least, it was her home until 
October the first. She told her men-folks. 

‘“*H'm,’’ Uncle Dudley observed. *‘Perhaps I had better 
have a little look-in for a way out.”’ 

“Out the front door,’’ said Janet ruefully. 

Yet she felt relieved. It was like having a heavy 
market-basket lifted from her aching arm. When Dudley 
Plummet did take over a problem his way was to go back 
to the very beginning, then leisurely stroll forward and 
arrive at the end with a debonair punch that finished that 
matter for keeps. He now called for all the papers im re 
Janet vs. Mullsford, and Janet eagerly dug them out— 
every scrap of writing from the original lease contract to the 
notice to vacate. Young Uncle Dudley lighted a cigar 
and eased himself luxuriously into (Continued on page 89) 


“for a week 
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HEN, in rgrr, the Pennsylvania State Police 
called me into the famous Alice Arnold case 
to help solve the mystery of her disappear- 

, Q ance the newspapers of the United States 
carried columns of comments on the ‘‘uncanny methods” 
which [used to trail this girl. Why I could pick upa trail 

follow it for days where the trained detectives of the 
ite Police could see nothing burt fallen leaves’’ seemed 
inexplicable in the eves of those who watched me work 
Yet in solving the mystery of Alice Arnold I did nothing 
ral Indian. I simply used those 
ire possessed by every Indian who 
environment, today 


Qe 


in the eves of an 


which is 
up in a primitive 

Indian can trail where a white 
can't because the Indian inherits 

ts and develops faculties which 
The Indian 
part of the 
inherits these 
his 


rhe even 


man doesn't 
today in 
Alberta, 
ig instincts from 
f he belongs to one of the hunting 
ibes he can still trail as well as his 


white 
born my 
tnwest, 


ancestors, 


tathers 
Though there is nothing occult 
the ability to trail, I believe that 
when the instinct ts highly developed 
it approaches something re- 
ing a sixth It might be 
i ‘lost sense’’; for animals pos- 
‘in a perfect form; ab- 
1al peoples of hunting and fight- 
r stock retain it to a great extent; 
while the civilized nations who spend 


ipoutl 


sense 


this sense 


slood about the size of'a 


Portrait of the author by 
Herndon R. Davis 


l Found Alice Arnold by Using the Age-Old Instinct of My Race 


HOW AN INDIAN TRAILS 


By CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 


mat h-head 


four-fifths of their time walking on floors and concrete 
pavements seem to have lost it entirely. 

I have been asked if I could still trail as I did in the 
Alice Arnold case, when I was a natural, uneducated In- 
dian youth. Oddly enough, my subsequent acquirement of 
an education and my contact with civilization do not seem 
appreciably to have affected this native faculty. The War 
sroved that. Until 1 was commissioned I was for a time a 
»attalion scout and sniper in the 38th Battalion Canadians, 
and my knowledge of stalking and tracking—largely in- 
stinctive—carried me through several tight adventures 
before I was promoted out of this rather interesting duty 
of prowling around on my belly in No-Man's Land. 

Owing to their peculiar adaptation 
to this sort of warfare, the majority of 
the eleven thousand Indians who 
served in the Canadian Overseas Forces 
were put to this work as soon as they 
arrived in France—scouting and snip- 
ing. John Nor'west, an Alberta In- 
dian, who is famous in the records of 
the soth Battalion of Calgary, had 128 
notches in his rifle when he was killed 
by the Germans in 1917. Corporal 
Pegamabow, of the 1st Battalion Ca- 
nadians, who was decorated with the 
Military Medal three times, has more 
than eighty ‘‘coups’’ to his credit. 
Colonel L. F. Page and Colonel Spar- 
ling, commanding these two Western 
units, have often told me how they 
had to discipline these Indians to keep 
them out of the German lines at night, 
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when they would return to our trenches spattered with 
gore and with tufts of hair protruding from their pockets. 
Nor’west was killed while going into the German lines 
against orders. Their soldier comrades often used to won- 
der how these Indians got so many of the enemy without 
getting bumped off themselves. They did it by stalking 
their prey, an art which has been lost by the white soldier 
with his hand-grenades and machine guns. 

My last adventure in trailing was in August, 1926, when 
with the Kootenay Indians I joined in the big hunt for the 
herd of elephants which escaped from the Sells-Floto 
Circus into the foothills of the Selkirk Mountains sur- 
rounding Granbrook, British Columbia. Many wondered 
why the Indians could trail these elephants while the 
white men could not. Still greater wonderment was 
caused when, after two weeks of searching, it was dis- 
covered that the elephants were frightened at the smell of 
the white men while they allowed the Indians to come up- 
on them without stampeding. This discovery forced the 
circus authorities to recall all of the two hundred white 
hunters and leave the job to the Indians, who finally 
brought in the herd, one by one—in massive chains. 

In explaining my experiences in the trailing of Alice 
Arnold and the methods I used I shall reveal the reason for 
the above and also explain away the veil of mystery which 
was woven around me 
by Mr. Robert F. Gor- 
man in the Philadel- 
phia Enquirer and other 
papers of the United 
States in 1911. 

When the Alice 
Arnold disappearance 
mystery was filling the 
newspapers of the 
United States I was a 

reen and very young 
echinen recently ar- 
rived at the Carlisle 
Indian School, at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. 

On the morning of 
May 26, 1911, Mr. 
Claude C. Stauffeur, 
musical director of the 
Carlisle Indian School, 
came hurriedly into my 
classroom and shouted 
to me: “‘Run to your barracks, Long Lance, and get 
into your service-dress uniform. You are to leave here in 
my car for Ikesburg in twenty minutes!"’ And he left me 
wondering. 

I hadn't the least idea where Ikesburg was, nor had I 
ever ridden in a motor car, but I had not yet learned to be- 
come excited; so I did as I was told without asking any 
questions. 

Ten minutes later I was dressed up in the blue cavalry 
uniform of the Carlisle Indian School and was speeding 
across the green stretches of Cumberland Valley in the 
back seat of Mr. Stauffeur’s car. At a rate of speed I had 
never dreamed of, Mr. Stauffeur drove me thirty miles 
without taking his eyes off the rough roads long enough 
to tell me what it was all about. He merely said that 
Governor Tenner at Harrisburg had gotten permission 
from the Department of the Interior to lend me to the 
Pennsylvania State Police for several days. They had some 
important work for me to do, he explained. He said that 
it would take three cars to get me there in time; that the 
other two cars would be waiting thirty and sixty miles 
up the road to pick me up and relay me to my destination— 
somewhere away out in the Tuscarora Mountains. 

An hour later Mr. Stauffeur and I sped into a cross-roads, 


In my sleepless condition. | could not pick up the trail again 


where I saw another car waiting along the side of the 
road. They switched me into this machine—and on I 
sped. Mr. Stauffeur shouted to me as the machine pulled 
off : 

“They'll tell you all about it, Long Lance. Don’t worry 
about being away from school. Stay until they are 
through with you!”’ 

The two men who drove the new car were evidently 
well-to-do citizens of that part-of Pennsylvania. They 
started talking to me at once, but I sat quietly in the 
back seat. To me, at that time, their remarks appeared to 
be meaningless. When they commented to me that it was 
a ‘‘nice day,’ I made no reply because I thought that was a 
foolish remark, meant to assume thatI did not knowa good 
day from a bad one. When they finally shot back a com- 
ment on the roughness of the road, I felt a little insulted, 
thinking that now I was being practised on—I had been 
nearly hurled out of the back seat several times. 

But when one of them said: “‘Well, do you think you 
can find her, Chief?’’ I said, ‘“‘Who?’’ 

‘‘Why the girl—Alice Arnold," he said, turning around 
in his seat and looking at me in surprise. 

“I don’t know— Where is she?’’ 

‘That's what we're bringing you out here for—to find 
out.’ The two white men laughed heartily. Then— 

“That was a good 

lilustrations by job you pulled off at 
E . Carlisle, Chief."’ 
“ “What job?”’ 

“Trailing those 
robbers."’ 

Two weeks before, 
Joe Ross, a Pueblo 
Indian, and I had 
trailed two thieves 
who had broken into 
the Leupp Indian Art 
Studio at the entrance 
to the school grounds 
and made away with 
several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of expen- 
sive cameras and re- 
volvers. The next 
day we trailed them 
across a meadow, 
through a grove, 
across a road and 
over four miles of cross-country to the other side of the 
town of Carlisle. Here, in the basement of a church, we 
found the hidden loot and later led the police to the cap- 
ture of the robbers themselves. This incident had gotten 
into the papers; and now, as events were to prove, the 
Pennsylvania State Police had sent for me to trail the miss- 
ing Alice Arnold. 

The two men handed me a newspaper—the Philadelphia 
Enquirer of that date, May 26, 1911. In large letters 
stretching across the top of the front page was this head- 


ing: 


M. Stevenson 


~» Send for Indian Trailer to Trace Alice Arnold 
Kidnapping Theory Grows With New Discoveries 
Senator McKee and Judge Shull Join Searchers 


Under this heading was a news story by Robert F. Gor- 
man which read in part: 

The search is being continued, and with the 
coming of a detail of State Police and the Indian trailer, 
Long Lance, from the Carlisle Indian School, the hope 
is entertained that something definite may be learned as 
to the whereabouts of Alice Arnold . . .” 

Now, for the first time, I knew what I was being 
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‘The lonely trail was finally followed to its end 








brought out for. Forty miles more and we were in the 
foothills of the Tuscarora Mountains. At this point, New 
Bloomfield, a man named John Wise picked me up in 
another car and motored me into a wild, isolated part of 
Perry County, Pennsylvania. He took me to the lonely 
farm estate of G. W. Leash, who lived just at the foot 
of the Tuscarora Mountains. I was to make my head- 
quarters at Mr. Leash’s home. The home of Alice Arnold 
was a mile away. 

Two Pennsylvania State Policemen, Corporal Curtis A. 
Davis and Detective Francis E. Markley, from Troop C, 
Pottsville, met me in the vard of the Leash home and took 
charge of me. A crowd of searchers and curiosity seekers, 
who had been attracted to the vicinity by the mystery, 
were gathered around to see ‘“‘what the car had brought 
from Carlisle.’’ Evidently they had never seen an Indian 
before j 

Hurriedly the State Policemen took me inside the house 
and went over the details of the strange disappearance of 
the child. 

They told me that Alice Arnold was the eight-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Arnold, prominent 
people of that part of Pennsylvania, who lived on an es- 
tate which they pointed out to me about a mile away up 
on the side of the mountain slope. 

At five o'clock on Monday evening, four days before, 
she had left the estate in company with her two brothers. 
She had accompanied them for a short distance along the 
private trail leading from their home toward a main trail 
which turned off to the left and came down into the 





valley in which the Leash estate was located. Because 
her brothers were going down into the valley to bring up 
some cattle, she left them at the point where the private 
trail turned into the valley trail and stood there on a large 
round stone waving good-bye to them until they were out 
of sight. 

That was the last time she was seen. When her brothers 
returned home toward nightfall and the parents discov- 
ered that she was not with them they gave the alarm and a 
search was started in the darkness of the mountain wilder- 
ness. This search had lasted unceasingly until my arrival, 
with four hundred men on the job day and night and a de- 
tail of picked trackers from the State Constabulary work- 
ing Sale Detective Davis. 

By the time I arrived on the scene the newspapers were 
convinced that it was a case of kidnapping. 

Since the district was a distant outpost of the State of 
Pennsylvania, a wild mountainous region abounding with 
prowling animals, such as bears, lynxes and wildcats, the 
theory had also been suggested that she may have been 
attacked and devoured by a wild animal. 

My job, said the State Police, was to find the girl, kid- 
napped or lost, dead or alive. Detective Davis offered to 

ut anything I needed at my disposal, including a posse of 
we hundred men and several deputy sheriffs. 

But I told the State Police that I would rather hunt alone 
and I wouldn't need anything but a large knife. Corporal 
Davis, a fine-faced chap, an ex-United States Cavalryman 
with a conspicuous record, was frank enough to tell me 
that my job of picking up a trail would be a hard one, since 
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a large posse had been tramping over the district for four 
days and the girl's trail, if any, would be difficult to pick 
up by now. I did not understand the “if any’’ until 
several days later. 

It was well into the afternoon when they finished giving 
me my instructions. Then they led me out of the house, 
and after we had posed for the newspaper photographers 
we set out toward the mountain. We walked about a 
mile and climbed a short distance up the slope of Tuscarora 
Mountain. Then the two policemen halted in front of a 
large, round stone and pointing to it, said: 

“Here is the last place Alice Arnold was seen—standing 
on that stone, barefoot, at about five o'clock last Monday 
evening.’ 

While they were talking around the stone to some of the 
curiosity observers who had followed us, I took out my 
hunting knife and cut down a small sapling and peeled it 
down to a long, large walking staff. Then I started to 
walk up the a of the mountain. They asked me where 
[ was going. 

I said: ‘To trail the girl.” 

“You are not going to start out today; are you?” 
early afternoon. 

I assured them that I was, and they followed me, much 
to my embarrassment; for I wanted to work alone. 

We had gone no more than five hundred yards up the 
mountainside, when, in a small stretch of white sand, I 
found a naked female foot-track. It was the track of the 
barefoot Alice Arnold, the first seen since her disappear- 
ance, according to the State Police. But it was not the 
first track I had seen. 

While the police had been talking around the stone my 
eyes and feet iol been roving all of the time. The stone on 
which she was last seen was situated in the center of a 
large circle of sand about twelve feet in diameter. Natu- 
rally, the center of this circle would have been tramped by 
dozens of feet since her disappearance; so I had centered 
my attention on the rim of the circle, just where it abrupt- 
ly changed from sand into the scrubby mountain shrub- 
bery which covered the district. On my second trip 
around this circle I had gotten what I was after: the im- 
print of a naked heel on its rim, the rest of the track having 
been lost in the shrubbery. The heel was pointing back- 
wards toward the valley, making it clear that the girl had 
gone p> and not along, the mountain, as previous search- 
ers had presumed. 

The ascent of the mountain was very steep, but to the 
right of the path I was following was a trickling moun- 
tain stream which had worn a gully down the side of the 
steep slope. I figured that any one going up would natu- 
rally bend to the right to take advantage of the milder, 
winding slope provided by this gully. 
And so, guided only by the above induc- 
tion and perhaps a certain amount of in- 
stinct, my first five hundred yards had 
been purely guess-work. 

Now, however, I was sure that I had 
the right start, and I looked with 
youthful anticipation to the real hard 
work that lay before me. But I wished 
that the policemen would leave me; for 
now I had to work on shrubbery, and 
I wanted to get down on my knees and 
smell the ground here and there. What 
I wanted to do was to accustom my nose 
to the general odor of the local moun- 
tain growth and then see if I could lo- 
cate an old track which I could scent, 
and thus get the difference of smell 
between the bruised and unbruised por- 
tions of the local undergrowth. This 
done, I would be well on my mission. 


It was 





The Chief, in the uniform of the 
Carlisle Indian School, photo- 


graphed with two detectives 


However, we kept on for about a mile. I was working 
under difficulty, guiding myself only by my sense of what 
a barefoot person would do and the slight evidences of 
broken twigs here and there on the ground and on the stalk. 
I could see that the State Policemen were wondering what 
I was doing; what I was basing my route on, but they fol- 
lowed with an air of respect which almost put me at ease. 

I kept pretty close to the little branch of trickling water, 
noticing here and there at ‘‘natural’’ crossings where it 
bent a little the odd, round stone that had been disturbed 
from its embedment at the bottom of the stream and thus 
left half yellow and half white. 

About a mile from the starting point I came across some- 
thing that gave mea little start. I stooped and picked up 
a dried leaf examined it and then handed it to Detective 
Davis. On the brown surface of this leaf was a clot of 
dried blood about the size of a match-head. The two 
policemen looked at one another in amazement. With ex- 
citement showing in their movements, they put the leaf in 
their note-book and said that they would return im- 
mediately to the Leash home and rush the leaf to the State 
analyst at Harrisburg, to have the blood analyzed and as- 
certain whether it was that of a human being. 

That pleased me; for now I could work alone. 

When I did not return out of the mountains that night— 
nor for some time afterward—the whole countryside and 
the newspapers evinced considerable coficern for my 
safety. One of the searchers, Captain D. C. Orr, had been 
lost and was now missing, and they thought that I had 
met a similar fate. The next day, May 27, 1911, the 
Philadelphia Enquirer carried the following story written by 
Robert F. Gorman—and to me it is interesting to see how 
the white people and newspaper reporters interpreted my 
actions and motives: 


IKESBURG, Pa., May 27.—Trained trailers of two races, 
the white and the red, are now pitted against each other in the 
search for Alice Arnold. 

Yesterday Long Lance, an Indian fresh from the plains and 
forests of the West and one of the most skilled woodsmen that 
ever attended the Carlisle Indian School, took the trail 
The Indian picked up her trail by means of footprints in the 
soft earth and followed from the point where the girl was last 
seen. The trail was almost obliterated at places, and it was 
near dark when at a lonely spot in the mountains the Indian 
suddenly fell to his knees, put out his hand and held aloft with- 
out a word of comment a blood-stained leaf. There could be no 
doubt about it. The marks were bright scarlet and plainly 
drops of blood dried by days of exposure to the air . . Night 
was falling and the white men proposed that they turn back 
rather than risk missing the homeward trail in the darkness. 
The Indian declined. He would sleep where he found the leaf, 
he said, and be up and away with the dawn 
of today. At noon he had not returned, 
and it is believed that he has picked up 
some definite clue and is slowly following 
it over the rough mountain country. . . 


Then came this story following the 
news of my disappearance, which was 
announced in red headlines and which 
reads uncomfortably like an obituary: 


Perhaps no member of the big Alice 
Arnold search party was the object of more 
interest than the missing [ndian trailer, 
Long Lance, from the Carlisle Indian 
School. Long Lance wore the regulation 
school uniform on his trip into the Moun- 
tains and he would take no person with 
him. The hundreds of persons who 
watched him start for the woods feared for 
his safety in that wild country. A staff was 
all that Long Lance wanted, however, and 
with this he felt (Continued on page 106) 
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By EDWARD LMCKENNA 


[llustratic ris 
hy 


Lewis Baumer 


ARRIET ROYCE had been a plain 
little girl After a good many 
vears of athletics she was still 
plain. Her color was good, and 
her own, but her figure was stocky and use- 
ful-looking, rather than pretty, and_ her 


right arm was almost two inches larger than 
the other 

She had been a forward on the Erasmus 
Hall basket-ball team and a member of the 
Woman's Swimming Association and had 


won three singles matches in high-school ~~ \ 
competition After she became famous and \ 
had her picture taken with champions, her tg nw 


girl classmates recalled her vaguely as hav- 
ing been interested in sports. Very few of 
the boys who had been at school with her 
remembered her at all 


Her first bid for general recognition came the world she feaved 


when she won the ladies’ singles in a cheap 

little two-court Flatbush club and then 

proceeded to put it on the map by her play in borough 
matches. Harriet was seventeen years old then and 
wondering if she'd ever get through the Training School 
for Teachers. She wasn't considered intellectual and she 
disliked the standard subjects then considered to be an 
essential part of professional equipment for the grades— 
raflia-work, weaving paper mats, sewing, music and the 
history of education. Every so often she had forebodings 
that she woulda’t like teaching, either; but it was either 
that or stenography or a job behind the counters of a de- 
partment store in Brooklyn, so she shrugged her shoulders. 
Once the professor of music told her that she was sullen 
and afterwards flunked her to prove it; and it cost Harriet 
an extra six months in Training School. It wasn't a par- 
ticularly easy time for Harriet, since her mother treated her 
as if she were quite small and young, and being so, she 
objected. Not that there was much reason to censure 
Harriet’s conduct, for she knew no boys, hated the movies, 
read no books and disliked candy. Clothes she loved, 
plain, simple, severe, expensive clothes. Her mother’s 
taste was always for something fluffy and girlish; they 
had many an argument about dresses. 

All this wasn't bad for her tennis. She'd get out on a 
court in the afternoon and tear into an opponent with all 
the fire of her brooding discontent. Her game was not 
subtle. Drive to the back-hand, drive to the fore-hand, 
keep on driving until the weakness developed, or ap- 
peared. Her own back-hand was a shining target till she 
began in practise, to run around the ball and take it there. 
For one whole season she tried to avoid fore-hand shots, 
and it was rare self-denial for any one with a ground- 
stroke like hers. 

She'd play against men whenever she could. They'd 
make her rage inwardly by softening up their game, by 
popping up little easy serves. She'd bang away with 
abandon and force them to play. Many a time, when the 
man woke up it would be too late. Afterwards, she'd 
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never say prettily, ‘Oh, you were easy on 
me, because I'm a girl."’ If they beat her, 
she'd say very little, either; wouldn't com- 
pliment them. Many thought her conceited 
and more than one believed her to be a poor 
sport and a hard loser. 

It's certain that she hated to lose. She'd 
take all sorts of trouble to avoid losing; 
there wasn't any ball she wouldn't go after. 
She knew this weakness, if that’s what it 
was, and was scrupulous not to call close ones 
\ out if they were doubtful; she trained herself 

not to exult, not to show disappointment. 
Still, she'd rather hit the corners and lose 
the point than win with a lucky shot. She'd 
beat her best friend as badly as she could 
and expect the same treatment. At first, the 


protective coloring against only words she'd speak during a match 


would be something that sounded like *‘D— 
shot!’’ Later on, she omitted this too, be- 
cause once when she was playing at the 
Crescent Club her voice cracked and the gallery laughed. 
It was perfectly good-natured laughter, but she didn’t 
realize that. 

When she was nineteen and teaching the 2A, in P. S. 
6003 in Brownsville, things suddenly took a beautiful 
change. A very good indoor club invited her to become a 
member. 

“IT can't afford it,’ she said bluntly. 

The executive committee told her that they expected her 
to pay nominal dues only—five dollars a year, or some- 
thing.like that. “‘Is that regular?’’ she asked doubrfully. 
They told her it was, and pointed to a few examples of 
athletes similarly favored. She accepted the explanation, 
and two weeks afterwards she had her rackets in their 
lockers and was playing five afternoons a week indoors— 
she whose life used to stop in October and not begin again 
until March. 

It was the indoor game that taught her volleying. After 
she let three or four balls bounce behind her, she shook 
her head. “‘It’s a different game,”’ she said, and began to 
bang the ball and come to the net like Pickett’s charge. 

Now her stupid job didn't matter; now her battles with 
her mother became of small importance. She'd won her 
big fight, anyhow; she bought her own clothes. Her fel- 
low club members absorbed her interest; she became more 
like them externally, though many of them shocked and 
perplexed her. They drank, they smoked and many of 
them would be considered fast even in 1927. 

Mrs. Royce never thought Harriet’s tennis exactly lady- 
like. Neither was it. Once Harriet found her gazing in 
rapt horror at a rotogravure picture of a Wimbledon 
champion in action. ‘“T'ch, t’ch, t’ch,”’ said her mother, 
and extended the paper. Harriet looked at it and got red. 
“That's nice, isn't it?’’ began Mrs. Royce. ‘“That must be 
nice for a girl’s mother to see in the paper. If it was my 
daughter—"’ 

“Oh, forget it,’’ said Harriet, indignantly. 
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Her mother’s taste was for something fluffy, so they had many an argument about dresses 


That was the summer when she played out of the state 
for the first time. A club some little distance outside of 
Philadelphia sent her an invitation and enclosed a fairly 
good-sized check to cover her expenses. Harriet was more 
than a little dubious about this, and consulted one of her 
fellow club-members as to its propriety and got herself 
laughed at for her qualms. ‘‘My dear, you'll have to be 
chaperoned, won't you?”’ 

= yond so,’ said Harriet, and her brow cleared. 

So she and her mother went to Philadelphia, and she 
won her first two matches and was scheduled to play Anne 
Bridges, who was ranked number nine in the United 
States and considerably higher in Philadelphia society. 
When Harriet was getting ) soon the girl she had beaten 
the first day came in. Harriet nodded to her, but she 

assed without a word, and in a minute or two Harriet 
al her, or somebody, on the other side of the lockers, 
making a statement about New York professionals. 

Whereupon Harriet laced her shoes, and then, seeing 
what sort of job she'd done, laced them over again ac- 
curately and meticulously and strode over to where her 
mother was sitting in the marquee. 

‘*Harriet—introduce me to that lady over there,"’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Royce. ‘That stout lady. She seems very 
nice. 

“T'll bet she is,’” said Harriet, and cleared her choking 
throat. “You don’t want to meet her.” 

“Harriet, I don’t understand you at all,"’ said her moth- 
er in the complaining tones which she had substituted of 
late years for the ‘‘wait-till-I-get-you-home”’ that Harriet 
remembered. 

“I've got a match to play, Mother.”’ 


“Is it with that Anne Bridges?”’ 

“Ves.” 

““[ heard them talking about her. They say she’s a very 

ood player, Harriet.”’ 

‘Take the short end,"’ said Harriet vulgarly, and unin- 
telligibly to Mrs. Royce. ‘‘She's good, is she? She'll have 
to be good.”’ 

With which preamble, Harriet went out and tore Miss 
Bridges’ game apart. The scores were 6-2, 7-9, 6-1. Breath- 
less and beaten, Anne Bridges, who wasn't much like the 
girl in the locker-room in any way, dropped her racket and 
greeted Harriet with both hands. “‘Thanksa lot. Never 
had such tennis,’ she said. 

“Thank you,”’ said Harriet, and they walked off the 
court, looking considerably wilted and disheveled. As 
they approached the marquee, a man stepped forward. 

“Anne, won't you, won't you present me to Miss 
Royce?"’ He was swaying a little. A very large, red- 
faced man who had been handsome and at whom it was 
necessary to look twice to say whether he was fat or mere- 
ly about to get fat. 

‘*Miss Royce, my cousin, Mr. Carter,’’ said Anne. 

‘‘Miss Royce—never saw such tennis. Never saw it. 
Seen ‘em all. Seen Alexander and Larned. Seen Anthony 
Wilding. Seen Behr and McLoughlin. Seen everybody. 
Never saw such tennis.” 

“Thank you,"’ said Harriet, and stalked along to the 
club-house. 

Afterwards, her mother said: ‘“That man, Harriet. 
That one you were talking to. He’d—he'd been drinking, 
hadn't he?” 

“Tl say he had.”’ 
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**Who is he, anyhow?” 

“That? That was George Duquesne Carter. 
you know? You read that junk enough.” 

““George—?"' 

“George Duquesne Carter. 
and a vachtsman, I think 
hundred of the Four Hundred. 
them?’ 

“Oh 

“Come on; let’s go back to the Bellevue,’’ said Harriet. 


Now do 


He's a polo-player and— 
and he must be in the first 
Now, how do you like 


N! XT day, she was put out in the semi-finals rather 
4 easily by 


the woman who won the tournament. 
After her match, Mr. George Carter, in an entirely dif- 
ferent suit and quite sober, walked up to her. 
Muss Rovce?’’ 
Yes 
My 


you an apology 


is Carter. I—I'm a little afraid that I owe 
| wasn't quite myself yesterday, as you 


name 


mav have noticed 
That's all right 
I was 2 little carried away by—bv my ccitement, and 
What I was trying to say was that I'd never seen 
Absolutely. It’s—I never saw anything like 
that second set. I was sitting next to Bill Leroy, and he 
was arguing that vou ought to let it go and have some- 
thing left for the third one. As a matter of fact, that 
second set took all the gimp out of Anne. Well. That's 
what I wanted to say.”’ 
‘She took it all out of me. 
“Yes. Quite so. Well 
game to-day.” 
‘| would rather not have played. I'm all in— 
what your girl is too good for me, anyhow.” 
‘Well, Miss Royce, I hope to have the—distinction—of 
seeing you play often. Anne thinks you're great. She—"’ 
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I was rotten to-day.”’ 
you really weren't on your 
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‘You'll never see me play at this club again,"’ said Har- 
riet, and her heavy jaw set itself in that darkness of mood 
not uncommon at nineteen. 

“Uh?” 

*‘Remember me to your cousin, please.” 

**Miss Royce, I— What, uh—"™ 

But Miss Royce was making an imperturbable exit to the 
showers. 

Queer, stiff little kid, said George Carter to himself. 
Funny what she said, about not playing here again. 
Have to find out about that. Very nice club, nice a not 
too hot Some of these New York girls think we're a 
little too far out of the way here; maybe that’s it. Have 
to get Anne to find out what the trouble was. Oh, well— 
Peevish sort of kid, perhaps. But she certainly likes to 
battle. 

Harriet was thinking how much she disliked him. 
She hated people who drank, hated the smell of liquor, 
hated the way it loosened up reserve. Maybe the last was 
the principal reason. She was timid and shy, afraid of 
herself, of crowds, afraid of men, afraid of rebuffs like the 
one she had encountered in the club-house. Her aloofness 
was her protective coloring against the world she feared. 
She imagined that George Carter was being condescending 
to her, and she had all the pride that usually lurks behind 
bashfulness. She didn't like his clothes, or the way he 
walked, or the way he seemed to stoop while talking to a 
woman. And he was old. 

So he was. George was thirty-seven. 

The next time she saw his name his wife was getting a 
divorce in Reno. She shoved the newspaper over to her 
mother and her lip curled. 


ARTER saw her name in headlines too, but it was al- 
most two years later. “By Jingo,”’ he said. ‘‘That 
little Royce kid carried Molly to three sets at Southamp- 
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ton. What do you think of that, hay?’ He read the story 
and then looked out of the League windows at Broad 
Street and grinned. ‘Say, Bob, when are the Women’s 
Nationals?” 

“The what?” 

“The Women’s National Lawn Tennis Singles.”’ 

“I don’t know. The horseshoe tournament comes off 
in March, Larry, and they're holding the pinocle cham- 
pionship during Firemen’s Week.” 

But he ultimately got the information and dropped over 
to New York to see the matches. It wasn't much more 
than an idle whim, but George Carter would go to some 
trouble to indulge an idle whim, and be grateful that he 
had it. 

He saw Harriet eliminated in the third round. How- 
ever, she and her partner, a tall, lanky girl whose name 
was Charlotte Stacy—and not a pretty girl, either, but 
better-looking than Harriet—got as far as the semi- 
finals of the doubles. 

He made discreet inquiries about Miss Royce. ‘‘Little 
school-teacher—very much stuck on herself. Hardly says 
a word to anybody. Very independent. Pays her own 
expenses, they say, very finicky about taking checks. 
Amateurs don't take checks, hay, George? Well, she’s 
an amateur, one of the real ones. That's why you don’t 
see her name at many tournaments.”’ 

“Quite so,”’ said Mr. Carter. 

Having considered the matter duly, he made it his busi- 
ness to meet Harriet. She nodded to him as he approached 
and he flushed with pleasure. George had been something 
of a buck in his day. 

“Miss Royce, my name is Carter.’ 

“Yes, | know.”’ 

‘‘T've been sitting up in the stands, watching you.”’ 

‘To-day wasn't much. You should have seen my match 
with Sue Dallas, the first day.’ 

‘I did see it. You bet! Over on court eight.’’ 

“Yes. Funny I didn’t see you.”’ 

**But it wasn’t as good as yours with Anne, two years 
ago.” 

‘It was better tennis.”” 

“Yes, it was. You've come on a lot—but— 

“See me play Molly, over at Seabright, last month?” 
‘No.”’ 

*“Well—I'll never beat Molly. 





, 


But I'd rather, play her 


than any one else— I must go, 
Mr. Carter. Nice to have seen 
you.” 


Miss Royce, I wonder if—if you 
and your mother would dine with 
me some day. I—I have a little 
matter that I'd like to discuss 
with you. A business matter, I 
suppose you'd call it.”’ 


““Mother’s not well, Mr. 
Carter.” 
“Oh, sorry! Well. I really 


have a little matter that— Sup- 

se I get Anne— No, Anne's in 
Beee” 

“*Are you married, Mr. Carter?” 

‘What? No. No, certainly 
not. If I were, of course it would 
be perfectly simple." 

“Then why couldn't I have 
dinner with you this evening?”’ 

“Thank you very much. Shall 
I wait for you here?’’ 

“Allright. I'll have to make a 
“phone call.” 

Harriet returned in about an 
hour and they went to Sherry’s. 





| hough breathless and beaten, 
Anne greeted Harriet warmly 


George talked about polo—he wasn't playing any more; 
no, getting too heavy. Talked about racing. Talked 
about Yale, and crew-racing, and various football heroes 
who had been members of his society. He had a cocktail 
and a bottle of wine and a chartreuse. Harriet merely had 
dinner. 

‘“Training?”’ he said. 

“‘Not particularly.” 

‘Oh, I see.”’ 

“You wanted to see me about something, Mr. Carter?”’ 

“Yes. Miss Royce, it’s this way. I'm what you might 
call a pretty old sportsman. I'm thirty-nine."’ 

‘I can believe it,’’ said Harriet to herself. 

“I'm not exactly a wealthy man, Miss Royce, but I 
spend quite a lot for fun. I don’t know that there's any 
use beating around the bush about this. You're a sports- 
man too, or I'm no judge. I—it’s this way. I'd like to see 


you playing on the International Team next year.”’ 
“Oh” 
“Yes. Now see here. Please don’t misunderstand. I 


don't like to do this quite this way, and—and I'd expect to 
take it up with your people. I know you don’t like to 
take—expense money a clubs. Would you take it from 
me? Or, if you prefer, would you take it from Anne? Asa 
loan, of course. There now. I, uh, very unusual, I 
know—" His voice trailed off. 

Harriet was white, but suddenly she noticed that the 
redoubtable Mr. Carter, whose language on a polo-field 
used to be as direct and as brutal as his play, was very 
much more fussed than she was. 

Whatever she may have intended to say, she didn't say 

Finally, she asked him: 

“Do you mind telling me what's the big idea?”’ 

““Well—that's sort of hard for me to say. I don't usually 
have very big ideas, Miss Royce. I live—for—for amuse- 
ment. For sport; for pleasure. And I just think this 
might be sport; that’s all. Look here. I don’t like this 
professional business either. I don’t think there's any- 
thing in the world like polo, for instance, where a man 
will half-kill himself—yes, or kill himself—over a tin 
cup that he'll never even own. Just to have his name on 
it. Look at the Longwood Bowl, in your game.”’ 

‘““Yes—but isn't that just what you're offering me?” 

““No! No! Not at all. It’s just as if I saw the con- 
tender walking along the road to a bout and I gave him a 
lift in my car, which I'd certainly 
do. For selfish reasons and—and 
the sake of the game too. I needn't 
tell you that this arrangement 
would be _ perfectly—uh—private 
and perfectly business-like. It’s 
necessary for your people to know 
because you're a young girl.” 

“Oh, I'm not worrying about— 
about your saying anything about 
it. 


it. 


“Surely. I think you belong on 
that team. Don't you?”’ 

“IT don’t know. Yes. I think I 
belong on it. Not in the singles. 
In the doubles. What do you think 
of Charlotte Stacy?’’ 

‘“Dependable.”’ 

‘That's it. That's just what she 
is. No grandstander, but she'd 
never let you down. I—I don’t know 
but that I'd be much better off if 
I'd go here and there and play. 
You can't get all the competition 
you need in one state.”’ 

‘That's the idea.” 

‘Well. I'll (Continued on page 92) 
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OU have not seen the Bay de Ha-long, monsieur? 
It will be an honor for me to take you in my 
launch and show you how beautiful it is. We 
do.not have many visitors from your country.” 

He was the tall, dark type of Ffenchman, with stiff hair 
and a face made more gaunt by a beard. His cheeks were 
sallow with years of colonial life, his eves deep black but 
very gentle. He helped me into his launch from the Haip- 
hong dock with cual graciousness. 

I was off the steamer which lay in the river opposite 
the town. An excursion with an intelligent host among 
the fantastic rocks of the Bay was as good a way as any for 
spending my time. I had come down from Manila to see 
French Indo-China; this was a pleasant beginning. He 
gave a quick order to the native Anamite squatting in the 
pit of his boat, but checked it immediately. 

A woman was calling to us, one of the swarm of black- 
clad figures on the dock. She was imperious and familiar 
in her manner and, although I could not understand her 
Anamite phrases, | was surprised at the assurance with 
which she summoned my French friend. He was a person 
of some government importance. But he climbed back and 
went to meet her. I could see only that she was ugly and 
old, although perhaps not so old as she looked. Those 
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women fade quickly. They are like the tropic flowers; 
they begin to wither as soon as they are mature. She 
grinned at him with her blackened teeth and he nodded 
gravely in answer. When he came back he was apologetic. 

“Sorry to delay a guest,”’ he said as we pushed off, ‘but 
that lady has a certain—a certain claim upon me and | 
could not refuse.”’ 

The “‘lady"’ stooped among the others again, picking 
over the laces and embroideries she had spread out on the 
rough boards to catch the eye of some tourist. There was 
a suggestion of grace in her attitude, for she was very 
slender and the long black silk coat, hung almost to her 


ankles over Chinese trousers, fell in a pleasant curve. It 
was more a memory of  — the suggestion of 
something once possessed and forgotten. 


He talked swiftly and confidently, as we chugged ahead, 
about colonial affairs. He was a good official—I could see 
that—devoted and painstaking; and he had all the in- 
formation a stranger might ask for at his finger tips. We 
had a long, hot course ahead of us before we could get 
even a glimpse of the famous rocks to the north, and we 
both tired Tuihieg When we did begin to circle among 
gray shapes of incredible variety and he pointed out the 
islands that had names—the Grotto of the Congai, the 
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I was weary and tried to explain. ae’ 
‘Perhaps,’ I ventured, ‘‘no scenery S \ 
is ever very interesting unless you ( y {\ It 


know something about the people 
who live in it.” 

‘“Ah—the people, monsieur! Yes, that is 
But to me—who have lived here for 
seventeen years—"’ 

I said something about seventeen years 
being a long time in my life, and he repeated 
the phrase, shaking his gaunt head. 

‘Not out here among the rocks, you un- 
derstand, monsiewr, but all in Tongking. And Ido know 
the people. Many of my own countrymen out here 
have passed; I remain. That lady who spoke to me on 
the dock I have known all the time from almost the 
first day. When I first saw her she was called among the 
others in a little village up the river by a dreadful name. 
They called her “The Serpent's wife.’ ' 

He offered nothing more on that subject for an hour or 
two. The Bay blazed all around us; we cowered and pant- 
ed under the minute awning of his boat. He insisted 
gently on my looking at some of the islands and admiring 
their bizarre contortions—''so my trip would not be 
wasted.'" When we started back I tried to bring him 
around to his hint of a story again. ““The Serpent's wife?”’ 

“Yes. Bewitched, you know. I smiled just as you are 
smiling, monsieur, for | was very young and self-confident. 
I was quite superior to any foolish Oriental ideas about the 
forces and ways of ghosts. I had not even learned yet that 
my own skepticism wouldn't keep me from having to deal 
with the beliefs of these people as if they were based on 
realities. And I was very much an idealist, monsieur. Oh, 
very much! I am different now.” 

He pulled at his beard and shaded his eyes to look over 
the water where the declining sun made a blinding sheet of 
flame. Haiphong waited across that fire in its green and 
yellow marsh. 

‘Perhaps you would like to hear the story of that 
lady, monsieur.." He was gravely polite. “‘I would not 
want to bore you. Yes? Well, then—I saw her for the 
first time when she was sitting beside a little canal out 
there in the rice fields in a lonely village behind Haiphong; 
crying, you know, and waiting for her husband to come 
and take her.”’ 

‘Her husband?” 

“Yes, the serpent. You are shocked? I was more so be- 
cause I was not then in the least a man of the world. As I 
have just said, I was an idealist—romantic, impulsive, too 
generous for this world.’’ He sighed. His lean face was 
solemn. ‘‘One learns in time. 

“Of course, I didn’t suspect any enchantments. I sawa 
lovely young girl sitting there by that ditch and crying 
into the water. A lovely girl! Have you ever seen a young 
Anamite woman, monsieur, in her bloom? She would have 
been a schoolgirl in my country, still under her mother's 
wing. She was under her mother’s care out here also— 
‘in the shadows’ as they say—but since her misfortune 
they had all abandoned her. 

‘Otherwise, she would probably have run away from 
me when I came up and asked her what was the matter. 
Perhaps you can imagine what it was like, my friend. 
Here was I, very mm and embarrassed, trying out my 
schoolboy Anamite, thinking I was a knight come to 
rescue a lady in distress and probably looking very much 
like a fool. 

‘And there was she—oh, lovely, monsieur! Fragile and 
graceful and perfumed—like a lotus blossom, drooping in 
unhappiness. Her childish neck made me think of a flower 
stem and her smoo.:-d hair was so black her skin looked 


so. 












... And yet there was 
of 


about her a memory 


grace 


olden. When I spoke to her she turned toward me and 
ae on weeping, too miserable to be frightened of a 
stranger, protected by her own terrible fate. 

“She told me to go away or I would be in danger. You 
can imagine how that made me go away. I sat down be- 
side her. She kept her eyes fixed on the water of the canal, 
waiting. But no serpent came. A long time went by 
while I tried to get her to talk to me, and I was shamed 
finally by the thought of intruding on innocent sorrow. 
But when it got dark I knew she ought to go to her home. 
I urged her to let me take her—or to let me walk behind 
her and see that she came to no harm. What a foolish, 
romantic idiot I was! She said she had no home to go to. 
By that time, naturally, I was completely off my head. I 
told her she must come to my quarters where the wife 
of one of my boys would take care of her. Weren't we in 
Anam to help the people, to be fathers to them? I was all 
alone in that place; no other Frenchmen were anywhere 
near. I was going to be fatherly to her.”’ 

He stopped and his long, solemn face was illumined 
suddenly by a silent laugh. It was extraordinary what an 
effect of sweetness and gentleness there was in his laugh. 
Not like his smile; that was thin and sarcastic, but his 
laugh was an opening out of some secret reservoir in his 
heart where he Lope the untouched spirit of his youth. 

‘“Well—she was past the stage of caring much what was 
done with her. When it got quite dark and chilly by the 
ditch I led her home with me. I had been in that village 
two weeks. When I got to my house and my head boy 
saw her he said only one word. ‘Already?’ I gave hima 
very severe talking to about his manners and he looked 
utterly astounded. 

‘Next morning, in my little room, which of course was 
my living-room as well as my office, I had the child 
brought in. She looked wan and tired. My cook, whose 
wife had kept her, reported to me that she had not slept 
all night. 

‘I told the cook he could go. The girl sat down on the 
floor and waited without saving a word. But my cook, 
who was a fat Tongkinese rascal, stood in the door and 
insisted on speaking his mind. 
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[ am sorry, monsieur, he said, ‘but if this 
creature stays in your compound another night 
we will all have to leave you. My woman will 
not keep her again. None of your people will 
permit you to contaminate them—’ 

I stopped him. He would not be bluffed. 

He even tried to instruct me. ‘You are 

young, master. You do not as yet know the 

ways of our people. This girl is under a curse 

ind we will all suffer for it if you do not send her away.’ 

“He was speaking French, but she must have caught 
the general trend of his impudence. She knelt and took 
the dust from my shoes and pleaded with me to let her go, 
not to endanger myself by trying to help her. 

‘I threw my greasy cook through the door first. That 
relieved my feelings a little and I had a chance to begin to 
think. Possibly | was making a mistake, nc* in helping 
the girl, but in going about it so pig-headec'y. It was 
true I did not know the ways of the people. An old friend 
who had been in the service of the colonies for many years, 
‘Papa Breton,’ had given me again and again one piece of 
advice. It was: ‘Don't treat an Anamite as if he—or she— 
were French.’ I had evidently run into a very serious na- 
tive tangle of some kind, and by ploughing ahead I was 
likely to do the girl as much harm as good. 

“First thing to do was to have the girl tell me her 
story, if that could be managed.”’ 

He stopped again. We were skimming up the river and 
he watched the muddy jungle into whose tangled roots 
our motion was sending a long brown wash. An opal 
glow hung on the far-off green hills and made another 
world of them, inaccessible to men. We were alone in the 
hot, sharply perfumed wilderness of the delta. 

I'm not tiring you? Well, then. By great care I did 
get her to talking. I may have pieced the story together a 
good deal from what I learned afterward. But, anyhow, 
she said her name was Thi-Nam. She had been betrothed 
by her mother to a young man of the village; Duong, she 
called him. She loved Duong. She said she loved him in 
a way that made the words sound like a dutiful child's 


repetition of something she 
had been taught to say. I 
wondered if such a little 
thing could really know if 
the least what was meant by 
the word Jove. I, naturally, 
as a man of the world, knew 
all about it. 

“She was expecting to be 
married in a short time. She had consulted an old woman 
soothsayer in the pagoda and had been told that great 
sorrow and great happiness were both in store for her. 
She could not imagine the great sorrow then. She ex- 
plained to me that it was very difficult for her to imagine 
sorrow until afterwards, when it came upon her. She 
thought only of the happiness after leaving the sooth- 
saver. She went down to a little canal near her mother’s 
house where no one would disturb her, so she could dream 
about the glories of being a married woman with a house 
of her own. 

‘“‘And then, while she sat there gazing into the little 
stream, she saw a serpent. How was she to know it was 
not an ordinary serpent? It came up quite close to her, 
since she was being very still, and lifted its ugly head at 
her. You know how a snake moves through the water 
with its neck out and its gaze turning from one side to the 
other. It looked at her, made a circle and went away. 
She had scarcely noticed it. 

“If she had only known, she kept crying, if she had only 
known! The next day when she stole away there to 
think about her great happiness again—again the snake 
came and circled in the water and vanished. When it 
happened the third time she was alarmed and told her 
mother. Her mother told the neighbors, talking as native 
women will, and asking every one’s advice as to whether 
it could be considered a good omen or a bad. Some 
thought it meant that the child was under special protec- 
tion. There were others who wanted particularly to 
know if the serpent was a large green snake. Learning 
that it was, they shook their heads. Trouble, they said. 

‘It would be confusing, monsieur, to tell you the story in 
exactly the steps by which I learned it myself, after my 
first talk with her. I ridiculed the idea of any serpent 
having magic power, of course, and then I went out to talk 
to the people, leaving her there under what I supposed 
was my protection. 

‘These people live in a world of primitive superstitions, 
which are very thinly overlaid with more civilized be- 
liefs. The oldest faith survives in the East—forever. The 
girl's mother was a peculiarly credulous old fool—her 
father seemed to have nothing to say at all—and some- 
body had made the mother believe that the serpent was a 
dead ancestor of the family. The first visit had been friend- 
ly. The spirit of the ancestor, so an old neighbor woman 
told the mother, had taken the form of the serpent and 
come to greet the girl and share her has-piness in approach- 
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ing marriage. The mother told me this when I went to her 
hut. She was a wizened old hag; you would have thought 
she had lived a thousand years. Actually, she was about 
forty years old. She slavered betel juice and scowled and 
scolded at me. Sometimes she would interrupt her tale to 
scream and yell about her bad luck. She had brought up 
her daughter decently she said. She had taught her all the 
observances and rites and charms. The child should have 
known that the serpent was an ancestor when he came and 
bowed to her from the water. 

“* “But she was such a dizzy-headed little fool!’ said her 
mother. ‘She was so dumb with love for Duong that she 
never looked at the serpent. When he came the second 
time she should have told me. I could have warned her. 
When he came the third time it was too late!’ 

‘That old harridan, an unnatural mother if there ever 
was one, would not admit that she herself did not under- 
stand the nature of the enchantment until other old wo- 
men had told her about it. She hadn't even suspected it. 
But she abused the girl horribly for her innocence. 

‘The proper ceremony would have been for the girl to 
recognize the visit from the ancestral spirit and offer a 
gift on its second appearance. That would have pur- 
chased its good will. 

“After the third visit it was impossible to propitiate 
the spirit. His pride as an ancestor and his pride as a great 
He would come and claim the 


mo pM were offended. 
girl as his wife. She was accursed. Nobody could help 
her. Any one who was kind to her would suffer the 


wrath of the green monster—the list of terrors was bizarre. 

‘And where had she learned all this? I asked the old 
mother. She said she had always known it. I was not so 
easily taken in. The girl had told me, you remember, 
that her mother was uncertain at first as to how the ser- 
pent’s conduct was to be interpreted. I looked for a 
motive behind this bewitchment. 

“On the way back to my house after interviewing the 
mother I met Thi-Nam in the path. She was wan but 
apathetic. She did not complain. In answer to my ques- 
tion she said she had been driven away by my cook and his 
women. You may imagine, monsieur, that there was a 
revolution in my domestic personnel. I took her by the 
hand and rushed on to my house and discharged them all 
instantly, paying them what I had to and forbidding any 
of them ever to approach me again. 

“I gave Thi-Nam the cook's 
house to live in, a hut in the 
corner of my compound. I was 
sure she would be safe there. 
She asked for no assurances. 

‘‘She offered tocook my meals 
for me, but she was afraid to go 
into the market to buy food. I 
hired a Chinaman to do that. 
He saw a chance to squeeze me 
for a few coppers and didn’t 
mind one bewitched girl more 
or less. 

“There wasn't any other 
Colonial around, remember, for 
me to consult. An experienced 
officer would have checked me 
in my folly. I strutted around 
that sullen village for a week, 
pretending to be giving them a 
lesson in reason and humanity. 
But I did succeed in finding out 
one thing I looked for: a motive 
behind this story of bewitch- 
ment. I was perfectly sure, 
just as any Westerner would 
have been, that .ere was 





somebody in that village who had a reason for devoting 
that girl to the serpent spirit. 

“Up to this point I hadn't seen or heard anything of the 
young lover, Duong. He hadn't done anything to claim 
the girl or to help her. When I finally got him cornered 
he was more sullen and unwilling to talk than any of the 
others. My questions didn't bring a word out of him for 
a long time. He squatted on ‘his bare heels and kept his 
big, round straw hat, like an umbrella, tilted down so | 
couldn't see his face. I asked him if he was afraid of a 
silly saake and his shoulders shook inside his sleazy jacket. 
Finail’ I lost my temper. 

“Very well, Duong,’ I told him, ‘as the representative 
of the government in this place, I am going to hold you 
responsible for anything that happens to her.’ 

“Then he looked up at me, his slant eyes full of distrust 
if not actual hate, and he said: ‘Seigneur Blanc, 1 will have 
nothing more to do with her. When she is gone I am to be 
betrothed to another.’ 

“ “Do you love the other?’ I demanded as if I had a right 
to know. 

“He made a sign of negation. 
Then why did he desert his bride? 
A man of courage did not give up 
the one he cared for. 

‘He admitted that might be so in 
the ‘distant West.’ But here in his 
village men did not battle against 
evil spirits. 

“I was enraged and 
disgusted with his stu- 
pidity, but I got the 
name of his new bride 
and through that ran 
down the real serpent in 
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the little tangle. I was proud of myself, too, for ferreting 
that out. Duong, it appeared, in spite of the fact that he 
seemed to me only a thick-skulled coward, was quite a 
catch in the village. Several ambitious families had tried 
to snare him and his riches by means of their pretty 
laughters. His father and the father and mother of Thi- 
Nam had struck a bargain. He himself preferred Thi- 
Nam. He had that much manhood. But not enough to 
try to keep her 

“One of the disappointed matchmakers was a near 
neighbor of Thi-Nam's family. 

“Her own daughter was to be Duong’s second choice, 
now that Thi-Nam was accursed and impossible. It 
didn’t take much detective work to discover that it was 
this old woman who had started the story that Thi-Nam 
was the serpent’s wife and doomed. 

‘People of that sort, monsieur, are always anxious to 
believe in a miraculous or horrible notion, even if it means 
misfortune to themselves. They do not search as earnestly 
after trouble as we white men do, but they have an instinct 
of fear. 

‘I continued my battle for justice and common-sense, 
and all the time I thought I was doing it because I had a 
fatherly interest in these people. I was the administrator, 
the “Sezgneur’ from the ‘distant West,’ as they always speak 
of France. I was young and romantic, so much so that I 
thought a lovely girl was the same to me as any other 
miserable citizen of Tongkin. No more and no less. And 
Thi-Nam lived like a little, silent blue shadow in the 
servants’ house in my compound, and I hadn't the least 
idea what she might be thinking. 

‘I was provoked by her silence and her submissiveness. 
It seemed probable that the news of her lover's desertion 
would rouse her, but when she heard it from me I thought 
her indifferent. She didn’t answer or make any sign of 
resentment. Too desperate to care about anything; still 
waiting for the serpent to come and claim her. 

‘The evening after that, when I came back to my little 
cottage from the village, | saw the Chinaman who did my 
marketing and some of the housework for me loitering be- 
side a canal that ran along the path. I stopped to see 
what he was observing. He turned and olaadl a me. I 
do not dislike the Chinese. I have known a great many 
whom I respected. But this one was a renegade. He 
grinned at me and I looked beyond him and saw Thi- 
Nam standing in the water up to her waist. 

‘I called to her and the Chinaman went on grinning. 
He said: ‘It’s only the girl, sir. She is taking a bath in the 
mud.’ He evidently thought it amusing. 

‘| knew she was keeping a horrible tryst with the ser- 
pent. I splashed into the water and caught her. She 
fought against me that time and scratched my face before I 
could carry her up to the bank. The Chinaman still 
grinned, seeing me emerge from the mud and filth of the 
canal with that scratching, biting girl. When she calmed 
a little I put her down and came up close to him. 

‘**You don't seem to know, my friend,’ I said to him, 
‘that this lady is under my protection,’ and I gave him a 
boot in the small of the back that put him face forward into 
the canal. He shrieked, but he never complained about 
it afterward. He wanted my wages. 

‘This incident made things much more difficult for me. 
I hadn't any intention, any conscious intention that 1s, of 
taking care of the girl for a long time. I counted on my 
indifference to their nonsense to make them see very soon 
that there was nothing dangerous about Thi-Nam. I 
hoped her mother would reassert herself. Duong didn’t 
matter. He was a good riddance. She could find some 
other husband who had more independence. 

‘I am getting lengthy, monsieur. I will abbreviate. A 
few nights afterward I was standing in the doorway of my 
little house looking at the moonlight. The moon seemed 


to me the natural illumination for the soft, level fields of 
the country up the river. They were gracious at night; by 
day the country was muggy and oppressive. And the 
moonlight corresponded with my romantic mood about 
Thi-Nam. She wasn't any longer just a poor bewitched 
Tongkinese girl to me. Her beauty and her sorrow had 
stirred me too much. I knew—or rather I tried very hard 
not to know—that I was in love with her myself. I 
walked over toward her hut. 

‘While I stood by her door in the white moonlight she 
came out. I am quite sure I shall never think any face so 
beautiful as hers was then. She didn't speak. She just 
showed by her silence and her peace that she trusted me. 

‘But there was a rustle under the bushes of my little 
garden—a rustle like the movement of something creeping 
on the ground.”’ 

My friend pa again in his story and regarded my 
face steadily for a moment, as if examining me * signs of 
—what? Incredulity, perhaps. 

“Moonlight is always strange, monsieur, although it is 
quite as common to our lives as clear sun. Somewhere, 
back in our primitive stage, there must have been a time 
when we believed it unnatural and dangerous to open our 
eyes on a moonlit world. Values are transmuted in the 
cold shimmer. Our senses are blurred and our grip on 
reality is dissolved. 

‘Thi-Nam was absolutely dumb with fright when we 
heard that thing. She tried to point and her lips moved. 
I must have been ghastly pale myself. I remember feeling 
a cold moisture on my face. 

‘I am not afraid of snakes; that is, no more afraid than 
any other sensible man who knows they are not to be 
trifled with. I believed that this was nothing but a ven- 
turesome, possibly a very bold, serpent. I assured myself 
that it was nothing else and walked toward the bush. 
Behind me, Thi-Nam gave a little sob of despair and 
terror— 

‘Most snakes will run away from a man. I picked up 
the pointed stick which the cook's wife had used to prod 
her garden with. There was no more rustling or stirring 
in the bush. The thick grass was stiff and still—un- 
natural. 

“I came on nearer. There was nothing to see or hear. 
The sound had been an illusion, I thought, and I looked 
down close. There was just the slightest swaying motion 
immediately before my face and I saw glitter on an eye. 

‘My jump was to one side and I swung the stick around 
into the tangle. I threshed the grass, not seeing whether 
I was doing the serpent any injury or not. When I paused 
and drew back it was out at me, in the open. My stick 
was long and I was agile enough. It would have been a 
dangerous but not a doubtful fight if I had been free. 
But, being intent on the waving, striking thing in front of 
me, I didn’t hear anything behind. 

‘The handicap—and it almost cost me my life—was a 
drag on my arms. Thi-Nam had crept up behind me and 
was holding me back—trying to hold me from killing the 
serpent. She was afraid for me and even more sick with 
fear for herself. She thought the snake was unnatural— 
magic, you see. There was no use fighting against it. It 
could not be killed. It could only be worse angered, and 
it would revenge itself. She clung to me silently, and 
though her weight was nothing it was enough to stop me. 
I tried to throw her off; shouted at her to go back; crushed 
her frantic little hands trying to tear them away from my 
sleeve. She hung on. 

‘The serpent could have struck then. But it must have 
been bewildered or fascinated by our entanglement. It 
swayed back and forth within easy reach. I drew back, 
carrying the girl with me, and it came nearer. 

‘IT thought the blow was coming. I pushed brutally at 
Thi-Nam’s convulsed little face. She slipped down. It 
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was tiine—but the club was strong and I was fortunate. I 
beat down the swaying head and pounded the life out of a 
long green carcass. 

Then i put the sharp end of the club through its neck 
into the dirt, holding it there, and carried Thi-Nam back 
into her hut. 

“IT sat there by her doorway all night and heard her 
moaning in the dark. It was impossible to tell whether 
she slept or not. icertainly was not to sleep until daylight 
came. 

“You may believe that I was a pretty worn and unsteady 
champion when the sun came up. The serpent’s body was 
horrible, as the flies came to coagulate in its bruises. I 
could not bear to look at it. 

‘“Thi-Nam got up and walked past me to where it was 
staked down. Then, monsieur, 1 heard her laugh. I had 
never heard her laugh before and the last spasm of fright 
went through me. I thought she had gone mad. She 
pointed at the serpent; jeered at it; shook with a wild 
burst of laughter and crying and mockery. I was utterly 
unable to move. When she calmed down she walked up 
to me and made me a little gesture of gratitude and respect. 
There was an incredible impish humor in her 


eyes. ‘I am a widow,’ she said. / 


“After that, of course, I supposed for a 
few hours that my problem was easy of solu- 
tion. I did not realize yet what I had to do. 
The news of the serpent’s death went through 
the village. | was too wary to deny stories 
I heard about what had hap- 
pened. If they wanted to 
believe this was an act in 
the drama of their own su- 
perstitious imaginations, it 
was certainly wiser not to 
interfere. 

‘But Thi-Nam did not go 
back to her mother’s house. 
She was waiting. I did not 
know for what. But I 
found the stealthy Duong 
creeping toward her 
hut one evening. I 
should have wel- 
comed him. In- 
stead, I was out- 
raged and drove 
him out of the place 
in a fury. 

‘But when her 
mother came and 
asked me impudent 
questions I had to 
see the problem and 
find my answer. 
Duong, the spirit- 
less, wanted her 
back. I didn’t dare 
ask her if she 
wanted to go. I 
had to decide by 
myself whether or 
not I could give her 
up. 

‘‘T have said that —" A 
I loved her. The 
terror we had gone through together made my love an 
emotion of a sort entirely new and strange. Could I turn 
that tender, submissive, impossibly lovely child over to 
the stupid possessiveness of a creature like Duong? I had 
a bad time of it. But remember that I was young and ro- 
mantic. Ridiculously romantic. It is only as I have 
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grown older and sour with the years 
of heat and disillusion that I have been 
able to see how romantic I was. I 
could give her up, monsieur, because | 
really loved her. Not as we Colonials 
are supposed to love our little native congais, you under- 
stand. I loved this girl honorably. Completely. 

I wanted her to be happy forever. I did not believe she 
could be happy with me—even as my lawful wife. | 
thought then that I would arrive at great fortune and fame 
in a few years and would be going back to my home. She 
could not live happily in France. 

‘What would you? She was simple, ignorant, timorous. 
Duong wasn't much, but he was of her own kind. I saw 
her life with him as an idyll, sweet and without complica- 
tions. 

“I painted a very pretty picture of their future for my- 
self. I reveled init. I think | actually took some pleasure 
in my own sorrow at having to deny my own love—but 
the misery was genuine. | assure (Continued on page 127 
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MANNEQUINS and 
MOVIE QUEENS 


Unpublished Stories of Movie Stars by the Man 
who Makes Them Beautiful 


\\ N A Sunday morning in the By H. M. K. SMITH with crystal i of dew. After a 
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early autumn of 1914 I little we resumed our walk and con- 
# was walking with Lady versation with no mention of this in- 
“4 Duff Gordon, known to the world of fashion as__ cident, but I awaited its result with considerable curiosity. 
the great couturiére Lucile, along a country road near her For I had been for some years personal manager for Lady 
estate at Mamaroneck. Suddenly she stood quite still, Duff Gordon at her private studio on Fifth Avenue, where 
stopped in the middle of a sentence aud stood staring at she created on living models the beautiful and exotic gar- 
something in a corner of the rail fence that lined the ments that made her justly famous as one of the world’s 
country lane. greatest geniuses in the art of dress. 

Experience had taught me what to do when these moods In the seclusion of her gray taffeta-hung atelier, sur- 
of inspirationcame rounded by the most beautiful models in the world—Hebe, 
on, so I stepped Dolores, Phyllis, Dinazarde, Yaha, Louise, all named and 
quietly to one side trained by Madame herself—I had the privilege of watch- 
and waited. ing this great artist in color and fabric at work. 

There in a cor- Lady Gordon had, along one side of her studio, what she 
ner of the fence called her “‘palette,’’ tiers of sectional bookcases filled 
grew a cluster of with three-yard lengths of heavy duchess satin of every 
purple field asters conceivable hue. 
and over them a Where to the lay mind there appear to be some dozen 
spider had spun its shades of green, the cabinets for this color alone held some 
web, spangled this hundred variations. Wherever Lady Gordon went she 
bright morning carried with her a small box of water colors, and whenever 
she saw acolor that intrigued her out 
came the paints, and she would mix 
and mix until she found it. Next day 
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out went a three-yard piece of white satin, coming 
back from the dyer’s vat a new shading for her be- 
loved palette. 

So on the Monday after the episode of the asters I 
was Curious to see just what form their inspiration 
might take, although I feared at first that Madame 
might not be in the mood for work since I had had 
a confidential message by telephone that she was in 
one of her rare blue Monday tempers. 

I did then what I hope she never suspected was 
deliberately a trick. I rushed out and bought a 
huge armful of tiny yellow chrysanthemums and 
placed them in a silver vase in Madame’s little 
boudoir. 

Now yellow to her Ladyship, with her sensitive- 
ness to color, meant life, joy, the color of the sun. 
Always she exclaimed at the unexpected sight of it 
and it gave her a tremendous uplift. So when I was 
forewarned I was ready, as in this case, although 
when there were no flowers to be had I would smug- 
gle in a piece of gorgeous yellow brocade, which 
had much the same effect. 

But this morning not even the yellow flowers had 
the desired power, for just as I was busiest in my 
own office looking at an importation of laces Ma- 
dame’s secretary came to me and said: (Please, you 
must not laugh!) ‘‘Please come in to Madame's 
room at once as Madame wishes to dance."’ 

For when she felt a lack of harmony, of 
rhythm in the room she needs must dance 
with some one to restore it, and so I left 
my work and to the music of a phono- 
graph, Madame and her otherwise digni- 
fied manager waltzed and waltzed until ac 
last harmony and rhythm were restored. 

At last the working spirit descended and Madame called 
first for Louise, a beautiful dark-eyed girl with snow-white 
hair. She appeared and, slipping trom her gray satin peig- 
noir, was disclosed in a fitted lining of pale flesh satin, the 
foundation upon which Madame always worked. 

“Purples, Ruby,’’ called Madame, and the little assis- 
tant in charge of the palette flung at her feet an armful of 
satins ranging from the blue lavender of periwinkle buds 
to the black purple of wine grapes. 

Selecting one at last, she draped it on her living model 
and then, calling for gauze and chiffons, she chose a pearl- 
gray film spangled with tiny diamonds. Then she called 
for greens, and they were tumbled in emerald billows at her 
feet. One after another, she whipped them through her 
fingers, flashing them against the gray-filmed purple figure 
until at last, ‘‘Voila!’’—there it was, and I saw again the 
web-hidden purple asters with their leaves of dusty green. 

A week later the dress appeared on the model stage, a 
dream-gown for a woman in the early autumn of life, which 
was called (for Madame named her gowns and was the 
first to do so) “Indian Summer.”’ 

I recount all this so that you may know the atmos- 
phere in which I learned that a dress was something 
more than a many-colored covering for the feminine form; 
that dress had significance, personality; that color had 
power and meaning and that the ensemble of color, line 
and fabric had a definite place in the art of life, a decided 
influence, psychological as well as artistic, on human kind. 

My interview with the executive who engaged me as 
costume director for the Famous Players Lasky Corpora- 
tion, makers of Paramount Pictures, after the War and 
when Lady Gordon had returned to Paris, took place in a 

uiet and well-appointed office in New York, and I there- 
ore approached the great armory-like studios of this com- 
pany in Astoria, Long Island, without particular misgiving. 

I was ushered into bedlam. With six companies at work 
the studios were like a congress of all nations dancing 
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madly at Coney Island to the music of George Antheil’s 
“Ballet Mechanique,”’ including among the instruments 
even the airplane propellers, two of which were at the 
moment shipwrecking a handsome young sea captain in 
the person of Mr. Thomas Meighan. 

And now the great moment, for here at last—Oh, 
breath-taking experience, my first star! Long since in 
eclipse, she sat then surrounded with her sycophants and 
acolytes, exotic and beautiful, dressed for a lonely dinner 
by herself in something which my guide told me in a rev- 
erent whisper was trimmed with more than ten thousand 
ermine tails. 

Here an Alaskan dance hall with Dorothy Dalton (who 
saved more money than any other star in pictures) in 
flannel shirt and breeches; there a New England kitchen 
with Lila Lee in gingham. Just beyond a street in Shang- 
hai with Alice Brady in a Mandarin coat, Alice Brady who 
sang almost continually at her work and stole off the set 
whenever she could to enjoy a cigaret. Miss Brady, in 
those days before the string-bean figure was popular, was 
considered so thin—only think of it—that exhibitors 
complained and thus gave me one of my first problems, 
that of supplying this versatile and amusing actress with 
that which she had not, where she needed it most. 

I came now upon what I knew must be the throne-room 
in some magnificent palace of the Arabian Nights. It was 
a noble room, that, hung with red velvet, dripping with 
gold paint and furnished all in gold in a mixture of En- 
glish, Italian and all the Louises, picked out here and 
there with a fine example of early Grand Rapids for good 
measure. 

But it was not a throne-room, after all, but only the 
dining-hall in the home of a refined and simple movie mil- 
lionaire who, I discovered later, not only dined but break- 
fasted and supped as well from Renaissance lace. 

There was to be a simple little dinner for thirty equally 
rich and simple guests. 
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Before each place on the Babylonian board laden with 
silver candelabra and artificial flowers, none of which were 
in season anywhere, were set two silver plates. One helda 
cut glass finger bow! holding a slice of lemon and some 
rose leaves, the other a huge sort of silver compote belch- 
ing forth a half grapefruit inflamed, not with one, but with 
several maraschino cherries 

Beyond the dining-palace was a drawing-room twice as 
large, clogged with grand pianos in gilt, love seats, foun- 
tains, more artificial flowers, cathedral candlesticks and 
crystal chandeliers; and it was here, with the entrance of 
the fortunate dinner guests, that the action was about to 
begin 

Here I stopped to see my first director at work and to 
see and hear some of the things that were to make my life 
so maddening and yet so fascinating for many years to 
come : 

The star of this picture, Justine Johnstone, one of the 
most beautiful women in America, was superbly dressed 
and in perfect taste, but some of her over-marcelled and 
manicured guests were so encrusted with five-and-ten-cent 
store diamonds that I could not but think of Luna Park 
on a clear June evening. 

The director with his supporting staff now appeared, 
and an imposing figure he was in puttees, silk shirt, eye- 
shade and red megaphone. The direction began. 

On one side of the drawing-room he placed the wonder- 
ing star, and on the other the gentleman who looked like 
Mayor Hylan and who played her husband. Then as the 
guests entered in stately couples, two by two and never 
speaking, they separated, the men going over to greet the 
host, the ladies to the hostess. Another signal from the 

director and, without a single 

of man having looked at or spoken 

oh to his hostess, the guests paired 

off again and, preceded by their 
host and hostess arm in arm, 
marched pompously and still si- 
lently into the dining-room. At 
last the guests were seated with 
the assistance of a bevy of musi- 

we cal comedy French maids, the 
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orchestra began a lively fox-trot, the director poked his 
head through the portiéres and shouted through his red 
megaphone, ‘‘Now then folks, heavy on the grapefruit." 
One and all they heavied—and how! 

Today, in our studios at least, such flagrant breaches of 
social usage cannot occur, for not only are they guarded 
against in the scenarios, but whenever there is a suspicion 
that the director or the star may not be entirely familiar 
with the social customs of the story a social mentor from 
the technical department is posted on the set (with a book 
of etiquette under his arm hie protection) to see that the 
scenes have the proper social tone. 

And still directors object—and sometimes successfully— 
to any suggestion that might not coincide with their own 
ideas of magnificence or elegance of manner. Once, un- 
known to the director, a young English gentleman, Lord A., 
was Cast to play a bit as an English nobleman and to make 
an entrance into a drawing-room full of guests. ‘‘Not 
atall, not atall,”’ said the director. “‘I guess you never 
saw a duke. Look now!"’ And he proceeded to show the 
young man how a real English duke would enter a room. 
‘I'm sorry sir,"’ said Lord A. “‘I can’t play the part, I 
should be shot for treason.’ 

Not long ago a requisition came to me from the assistant 
to a well-known director for six parlor maids, all to be 
dressed exactly alike. Looking at the schedule of action 
for this picture, I found there was to be a large afternoon 
tea on the next day, but I could not fit into that six parlor 
maids dressed exactly alike. 

So, to be quite sure, I called this director's office and was 
told in no uncertain terms that he had ordered six tea- 
wagons for a swell tea and that he wanted a maid for each. 
“Well,” L told my informer, “if that is so, you have over- 
looked a very important character, and that’s a traffic 
Cop. 

It was only by appealing surreptitiously to the star that 
a proper tea-table, with service by butler and footmen, 
was substituted, but I am sure that to this day the director 
thinks his six tea-wagons would have been far more im- 
posing and quite correct. 

Prior to my advent as costume director the stars selected 
and purchased their wardrobes themselves and were reim- 
bursed in full by the company for all costumes 
turned in at the conclusion of a picture or at the 
rate of two-thirds for such gowns, and so forth, 
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as the stars wished to retain for their personal use. 

This system led to many abuses, the greatest one being 
the practise of the stars of buying for the pictures, with no 
regard for the requirements of the stories or the characters 
they were playing, such costumes only as they wanted 
for their personal wardrobes afterward. 

A well-known star of that day was playing the part of 
a poor factory girl whose single costume in the story 
was a plain dark suit. This simple 
outfit of the most expensive imported 
material (with detachable collar and 
cuffs of real chinchilla never worn in 
the picture) was made by one of the 
most expensive dressmakers in New 
York at a cost of $425. After having 
been worn a few times it went into 
the personal wardrobe of the star, furs 
and all, at a little over one hundred 
dollars. 

This practise naturally was stopped 
at once, not making things any easier 
for the new costume director. But 
from that time on no article of ward- 
robe—purchased or rented either for 
men or women—which he had not 
personally designed, selected or ap- 
proved ever came into the studio. 
Considering that his purchases aver- 
aged a quarter of a million dollars 
yearly, this was somewhat of a task 
in itself. 

One would naturally suppose that 
before a picture was started all the 
costumes required for it would have 
been discussed, planned and provided 
for, but I do not recall a dozen pic- 
tures for which such an opportunity 
was given us. 

Even when we were so fortunate as 
to know in advance what was wanted 
and I had formed definite ideas and 
made up the sketches for what was 
best suited to the picture, my work was then only started; 
for I had still to reconcile to my own ideas those of the 
director and—of still greater importance—those of the 
star. For you must not think I was a kind of czar who 
said to these lovely ladies and their directors: ‘‘Here is 
what I have chosen. Wear it or be damned.’’ Not by 
any means was my part as easy as that. It often took 
the utmost diplomacy and tact to persuade the director 
and the stars that I was right, and I frequently had to 
take such matters to the highest authority when the 
ideas of the opposition were absurd or unreasonable 
enough to justify such action. 

There was the case of a great star, whose identity you 
may guess, who insisted that a certain negligée be trimmed 
with real chinchilla fur which would have cost us some 
three thousand dollars; whereas a good imitation of this 
particular fur photographs far more richly than the real. 
It did not matter to her that the part did not call for such 
luxury nor that the real fur st not picture so well as 
the imitation, and it was not till later that I found out 
why this lady was so insistent. Pola Negri was at that 
time playing the part of ‘Katherine the Great’ in a picture 
in Hollywood, and it was rumored in our studio that she 
had a real chinchilla train on one of her court dresses. 
Was not this lady as great an actress and as important as 
the Negri? She got the fur! 

Speaking of Negri reminds me of an incident attendant 
on the tragic death .of Rudolph Valentino. 

When Miss Negri came East to attend the Valentino 
funeral there arose many rumors with much vulgar and 
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morbid curiosity. None was worse, I think, than that of 
the unknown woman who called me up to enquire whether 
it was true or not that Miss Negri had spent five thousand 
dollars on her mourning costume and if so what it was like. 
‘“[T have heard, Madame,”’ I said, ‘‘that it has a train nine 
yards long and is made of solid black fox.’’ She hung 
up the telephone. 

Returning to the lack of advance information on cos- 
tumes—it was this lack that often 
subjected us to criticism for the dress- 
ing of our stars in episodes that right- 
fully called for entirely different kinds 
of clothes. 

I recall an instance in which Lila 
Lee was called to Hollywood to do a 
picture and instructed to bring her 
wardrobe with her. We had only the 
briefest outline of the story, which 
called for some twenty changes. We 
bought them all in one. afternoon, 
nearly demoralizing one of the big 
Fifty-Seventh Street establishments. 

When the picture was released Miss 
Lee appeared in nine of the twenty 
costumes, and only four of them were 
appropriate for the action in which 
they were worn. 

Action for which costly dresses had 
been provided was often cut out before 
or after the picture was finished, as 
happened in “‘The American Venus” 
with Fay Lamphier, who was chosen 
as Miss America in the Beauty Contest 
at Atlantic City a year or so ago 
Miss Lamphier was to appear at the 
head of a great staircase in a closing 
tableau for which we had a dress 
made almost entirely of rhinestones 
with an enormous head-dress of dia- 
monds and pink ostrich plumes. The 
dress had a thirty-foot train of silver 
gauze embroidered in rhinestones and 
edged all round with hundreds of pink ostrich feathers 

The stair was built, the hour set for filming, when the 
entire episode was abandoned; and the dress, which cost 
more than a thousand dollars, has never appeared in a 
picture yet. 

Another cause of grief and loss occurred when at the last 
moment a star would be switched and another substituted, 
with all the costumes for the first choice finished and 
ready. This was simple enough when the stars were simi- 
lar in type and size and the costumes could be altered with 
little difficulty. 

Not long ago Alice Joyce was cast for a leading réle in 
“The Telephone Girl’’ when it was discovered that there 
were conflicting clauses as to billing in her contract and 
that of Madge Bellamy, who played the lead. 

Miss Joyce withdrew and Miss May Allison was called 
in to take the part for which we had provided Miss Joyce 
with a complete wardrobe that cost some three thousand 
dollars. 

One look at Miss Allison's tiny figure and blonde love 
liness convinced me of the futility of trying to use Miss 
Joyce's costumes, and I was compelled in a few hours to 
obtain an entirely new set of dresses so that the picture 
should not be delayed. Miss Joyce's lovely clothes still 
repose in her dressing-room cabinets. 

Far worse than cut-outs and changes was the insertion 
of sudden episodes into the story as it developed, for 
which, naturally, no costumes had even been thought of. 

An amusing instance of this kind happened during the 
filming of ‘‘Tin Gods,’’ of which (Continued on page 72) 
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ESSEL was plodding in the Texas dust. It 
was strange how this rutted road, which he 
had not seen in four years, was connected 
(SS MON with his childhood days. His memories, as 
he walked, kept going back to that time. 

These memories recalled his father, the drunken boot- 
legger who under his disguise as a mere ‘‘floater’’ sold 
whisky to the punchers and the farmers. They recalled a 
scorching day when beside this road his father had lain 
“sleeping it off'’ among the mesquite bushes. They re- 
called the covered wagon with its hidden load of booze 
and the skeleton team nibbling at the bushes while they 
waited for their owner to awake. They recalled himself, 
a boy of seven covered with bruises from his father’s 
drunken beatings, who, like the horses, had been waiting 
for his father to wake up and beat him again. 

But the most vivid memory was of how toward sunset 

he had tried to wake his father. Under that burning sun 
his father strangely had turned cold. Wessel, uncompre- 
hendingly frightened, had wandered then with his short 
legs across the dusty fields seeking a house. Finally he 
had found one—the house of Ben Sweet, the bachelot 
farmer who lived all alone. 
He recalled looking in through the open door at Ben's 
gangling figure and kindly eyes about which weather had 
drawn an intricate network of fine lines, and announcing 
to him: 

‘‘Mister, Pa won't wake up.”’ 

He recalled replying to the farmer's question, as they 
journeyed back across the fields to the road, by saying that 
he had ‘‘never had’’ a mother. 

And he recalled Ben, kneeling beside the sodden figure 
in the dust and looking up at him: 

‘Boy, your pa is dead.”’ 

After that, Pa and the wagon and the team had disap- 
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peared miraculously out of his life and he had lived with 
Ben. The bachelor never had formally adopted him, but 
he had called him ‘‘son’’; and Wessel had learned to ad- 
dress Ben's brother who lived on the next farm as ‘‘Uncle 
Dan’ and to call Dan's wife “Aunt Sue."’ As for Letty, 
Dan's daughter a little younger than himself, he never had 
claimed relationship with her. 

Now Ben himself was dead. 

Wessel, tramping through the dust, had in his pocket 
Ben's last letter to him, written nearly a year before. ‘'I 
ain't feeling quite right, son,"’ Ben had written, “‘and | 
reckon I ought to be fixing about a will to divide the 
farm up in the way I've always promised you.”” Wessel 
had a copy of the will which a lawyer had sent to him. 
But the will had not divided the farm in the way that 
Ben had always promised him. Ben had said that he was 
going to leave the west half of his farm to Wessel and the 
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east half to Dan. But the will had left the west half to 
Dan and the east half to Wessel. It seemed strange. Why 
had Ben changed his mind? It seemed very strange, in- 
deed; because the west half of Ben's farm did not adjoin 
Dan's land. It seemed stranger still! Because, since Ben 
died, oil had been found upon the land which Dan had in- 
herited from his brother. 

It was the news of the discovery of this oil that had 
brought Paul Wessel back to Texas. 

As Wessel, carrying his dusty suitcase, reached the top 
of a familiar rise of the road he stopped. In front of him, 
but far away, he could see the house which had been Ben's 
and his. Nearer, standing among desolate fields which 
this year had not been planted, was Dan Sweet's house. 
Nearer still, on the hillside spotted with scrub-oak, mes- 
quite and cactus, were new spidery shapes of wood and 
steel—derricks of two producing wells whose walking- 
beams jarred up and down, moving the pump-rods. And 
just above these two upon the slope another well was 
drilling. 

There men’s figures moved about. Wessel could hear the 
steady thudding of the drill. Ona pile of casing, watching 
the work, a tall, straggling figure sat whom Wessel recog- 
nized as ‘Uncle Dan.’ Wessel left the road and struck 
across the hillside to the new well. At his approach Dan 
Sweet turned his thin, worn body; there was as much 
uneasiness as cordiality in the old man’s greeting. 

“Well, Paul, you've come back.”’ 

“Yes, Uncle Dan. I'd have come back a year ago if I'd 
known Ben wasn't well.”’ 

Sweet shifted anxiously. 

‘Tell me about Ben, Uncle Dan. All I know is what you 
told me in your letter. How long was he sick?’’ 

**He wasn't sick, Paul. Ben was just wore out. He was 
ready to be called away without anybody suspecting it. 
The minister had stopped in off the road to visit him for no 
reason at all. Ben had got in off the field and was layin’ 
on the bed. The minister ran over and got me.” 

“I got that much from the letters. 1 meant how was it 
about the rest of it.”’ 

“T’m tellin’ you. Ben could still talk, Paul—not loud, 
but plain, if you listened close. ‘Dan,’ he says, ‘I aim to 
make a will.’ I went to the cupboard where he told me 
and got the ink and paper. ‘I'm dividin’ up the farm,’ he 
says, ‘into two parcels of a hundred acres each; the east 
half goes to Paul, the west half goes to you.’ I wrote it 
down the way he told me. When I'd gor it wrote, the 
minister went out and wait- 
ed by the road for some one 
to come by. Pretty soon he 
came back in with John 
From.”’ 

“I know,’’ Wessel re- 
marked, ‘‘the crazy farmer.”’ 










“Some call him that; he’s a good farmer,’’ Sweet de- 
fended. ‘‘In front of them I read out loud to Ben what I 
had written. ‘That the way you want it, Ben?’ says I. 
‘That's right,’ he said. He signed it and afterward the 
minister and John From signed it as witnesses. Then the 
doctor came. * 

a Yes, Uncle Dan.”’ 

“There wasn't anything could be done, the doctor said. 
Ben just passed on. God's will, Paul!”’ 

Sweet's face blurred before Wessel's sight. 
trouble in his eyes was not merely for Ben. 

The road which passed near the well skirted, in front of 
them, a field which that year had not been planted and be- 
yond that passed a small house built partly of rails in log- 
cabin fashion. Ben’s house this had been. The road 
turned then and led past Dan Sweet's house, less than a 
quarter-mile distant from his brother's. 

Wessel’s troubled gaze left Sweet and went to the tall 
spider-shapes of wood and steel just below the new well 
on the ame. slope—the derricks of two other wells whose 
walking-beams moving the pump-rods showed that they 
were producing. 

“The oil,”’ he asked, *‘is only on the piece of land that 
Ben left to you?” 

‘That's all,’’ Sweet asserted. “There ain't any on your 
half or on my old farm. That's oil-luck, Paul; one has it 
on his land, another don't."’ His tone had a suggestion of 
defiance in it. ‘“Was hearin’ that I'd got oil what brought 
you back here?’’ 

“It was after I heard about it that I decided to come 
home,’’ Wessel said evenly. 

He got up, picked up his suitcase and began to descend 
the slope through the scrub-oak, mesquite and cactus. 
Sweet watched him anxiously, hesitated doubtfully and 
suddenly went with him. 

Wessel's blood quickened at the thought of seeing Letty 
again. He walked more swiftly when, from the turn of the 
road, he perceived the little house with a busy figure on its 
porch. Not being the thin form of Mrs. Sweet, this figure 
must be Letty. Her hand went to her bosom as she saw 
him, color rose to her temples and she stood staring, 
queerly motionless. Mrs. Sweet ran out from the house 
behind her, put her arms about his neck and kissed him. 

‘*Paul!’’ she cried. “‘Paul—after four years! And you 
walked out instead of letting us know you were coming!”’ 

“Had to hoof it, Aunt Sue. They wanted as much to 
drive me out from Ranger as the railroad charged me 
between Ranger and St. 
Louis.”’ 

“Yes; since the oil.”’ 

“Then, as I came along 
the road I saw Uncle Dan 
watching the new well.” 

Letty gave him her hand 


But the 


She faced him in a sovt of panic. “We'd better go straight on to the house” 
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uncertainly. His heart checked and his breath quickened 


as he took it. Lettv had become a beauty. She became 
conscious of his clasp and flushed a second time and with- 
drew her hand. Mrs. Sweet seized him and dragged him 
C xcitedly tO the open doorway 

Look!"" she exclaimed Look in!’ 

He looked—at the new talking-machine, at the me- 
chanical clothes-washer, at the new sewing-machine, at 
the new picture in a wide gilt frame representing a dish 
overflowing with grapes and apples, at the new books in 

erv brilliant bindings for which a shelf had been put up. 
These things were of the sort sold by enterprising agents 
who traveled about in wagons gleaning the new money 


of the oil country. Except for them, the house with its 
unvarnished kitchen furniture was not changed from the 
wav he remembered. A curtain across the end of the larger 
of the two rooms showed where Letty slept. 
Wessel glanced at one of the four rough chairs. 
I see you've got some of Ben's things over here,’ he 
noted 
Yes; we brought ‘em over for safety,’’ Sweet replied. 
‘Is there enough left to live with, and 1s the house fit to 
live in?” 
\ look of relief appeared upon Sweet's face. 
We got the blankets over here. 
and that you're 


You 


It ought to be 
fixed 


can take ‘em 
comfortable."’ 

Mrs. Sweet laughed jovously. 

Pa'll see you fixed comfortable if he can take time 
enough off for it from watching the new well,’’ she com- 
mented. “‘How are they making with the well, Pa?’’ 

They're down pretty near to the black lime. They got 
a licele drilling todo yet. Sometime tonight they're going 
to shut down and clean up and move the boiler back. 
Then tomorrow they'll drill in. By tomorrow night, I 
reckon, we'd ought to have another oil-well.”’ 

“Lots of good it will do us!" Letty said bitterly. She 
looked toward Wessel. ‘‘Dad won't spend his money, 
Paul, except when folks bring something to the door and 
make him buy it.” 

Her father turned on her 

Ain't it enough for you to know the money's in the 
bank and that you could travel round and buy everything 
that other folks have if vou had a mind to do it?”’ 

No,” she said, ‘it isn’t.”’ 

“Well, it's enough for me!”’ 
upon Sweet's cheeks. 

He went to the door as if to go out, but swung around 
and again faced his daughter. 

‘I was long enough without anything,’ he declared. 
There was a resentful bitterness of some sort stirring in 
him. ‘“‘Thirty years ago,”’ he said, ‘‘when I took up this 
land I could just as well have taken it up somewhere else, 
couldn't [2 Ididn’t. That was my bad luck. But I didn’t 
know it then. Folks here were all alike then—working. 
You betcha! And gettin’ nothing for it—not enough to 
eat. For thirty years I starved! Then folks who had land 
that | might have taken up just as well as what I did take 
began to get oil. Not me.'" He came back a step toward 
her. “Not me,’’ he repeated, “because God ain't just 
about oil. A man that’s never went to church is as likely 
ro get oil on his land as one that’s gone to worship regular. 
Some such folks did. They'd drive past here on the road 
and tell me. ‘Joe Burke's got oil,’ they told me. ‘Jim 
Ware's got oil, and is takin’ in a thousand dollars a day 
just sittin’ and watchin’ it roll in.’ Al Shives has got oil; 
him and Mrs. Shives have went to Fort Worth and Dallas 
because they can’t find things enough to buy in Brecken- 
ridge and Ranger. Some folks got so rich they moved 
away to Houston or New York. I kept on workin’, poor 
as ever. But pretty nearly I stopped believin’ in God, 
hearin’ all the time about those things and just working 


over, we ll see 


Red spots had appeared 


away, with no oil on my land or any chance of it!" 

‘How did you know there wasn't any chance?’’ Wessel 
inquired. 

Sweet stopped abruptly and looked at Wessel, blinking. 

‘I knew,’ he said. This time he moved definitely to 
leave the house. 

“The geologists told him,"’ Letty stated. 

Sweet turned back and stood scowling at her. 
body tensed and he turned to her, startled. 

“The geologists?’’ he asked, trying to speak naturally. 
“Had they been through here?”’ 

‘A couple of them came through,’ Sweet said, with pre- 
tended carelessness. ““They were doing what they called 
‘definin’ the anticline." I reckon nobody around here 
knew what that meant. I didn’t.”’ 

Wessel held himself in restraint. 

‘“Was that before Uncle Ben died?"’ he asked as casually 
as he could. 

‘“Just a day or two before,’’ Letty answered. 

“Uncle Ben see the geologists?”’ 

“No; I don't think he even knew they were here.”’ 

Sweet went swiftly into the other room and got the 
blankets and thrust them upon Wessel. 

“Here's your blankets,’’ he cried hurriedly. 
go over with you and see the house fixed up.”’ 

Wessel’s breath was tight as, with the blankets on his 
shoulder, he waited for Letty to get ready. Never, he 
knew now since he had learned about the oil, had he 
really believed that Ben had changed his mind. Even be- 
fore that he had wondered at the will, but he had not 
thought it worth inquiring about when the land had 
seemed all equally worthless. Dan, when he wrote down 
the words as Ben dictated them, had changed ‘‘east’’ for 
““west.”’ He had read it aloud then. But probably he had 
repeated it in the way Ben had said, perhaps not loud 
enough for the minister and John From plainly to hear, 
perhaps trusting that, even if they heard, such witnesses— 
the preacher and the dull-witted farmer—would not note 
the difference on the paper. There was at least no doubt 
that both of them ae ready to swear that the will ex- 
pressed Ben's wishes as they had heard him state them. 

Wessel felt as if he were choking; his throat was dry. 
Then he turned quickly as Letty came to him, and his 
blood grew pleasantly warm at sight of her. He had been 
prepared to find a change in Letty, but he had never 
painted to himself this wonderful fulfilment at twenty of 
what had been merely promise when she had been a slip 
of a girl of sixteen. she was not so changed as not to 
resemble the image of her which he had carried in his 
heart, which no other woman had ever even threatened to 
efface, but the image was no longer worthy of her. Queer! 
He had wandered about the world looking at men and 
women, and all the time this greatest of God’s wonders— 
youth and beauty—had been waiting here at home! 

‘“We can cut across the fields,’’ she suggested. 

‘“No,'* he said deliberately, “I want to go the long way 
by the road.” 

She shot a quick glance of apprehension at him. 

He thought, as he walked along the road beside her, 
that any further change in her could only make less perfect 
her step, the way she carried her head, the warm gray of 
her eyes, the way the hair curled at her temples and her 
neck. 

Wessel had often kissed her when they were little 
children; then when she was about twelve this innocent 
display had stopped, not because the feeling between 
them had grown less, but because it had deepened and be- 
come self-conscious. On the day when he had left the 
farm she had walked part-way along the road with him. 
They had talked soberly that day; here, just ahead where 
the turn of the road had hidden them from the house, they 
had exchanged a kiss which had (Continued on page 108) 


Wessel’s 


“Letty'Il 
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1 FEOL HERE FOLKS 


By IDDIE FLITCHER 


(I seen Newt a-workin’ 
onto a plumbin’ job, 
an’ I says to 'm, I says, 
“W' atcha doin’ Newt?” 
An’ he says “I’m a- 
doin’ the best I kin."’) 


a 


NOW— AN’THEN 
I used to think 
thet (L-O-V-E) 
wuz th’ Sweetest word 
wuz ever writ. 


But 

now 

Somehow 

(P-A-I-D) 

writ ona 

Bill 

is 

Sweeter still 

we 

FAITH 


Them thet has gits. 
’n them thet hain’t, 
hain’t. 

An’ them thet has gits 
from : 

Them thet hain’t. 


Man wants but little 
here 
Be-low 
An’ gits a damsite less. 


After pleasure folleys 
pain 

Every cloud is lined with 
rain 

Nothing ain’t. 


wh 


No matter What comes to 
Noo York it’s sure to 
find a FRIEND. 


we 
HAPPY DAYS 


De-zeez 

De-zaster 

an 

De-kay 

These is th’ lot 

of all. 

Gosh knows w’are we 
might of been 

’f Addum didn’t 

Fall. 


wh 
CHARITY 


Some gives. 
Some takes. 
Most takes. 





(They is jist az mutch difference be-twixt 
SOME FOLKS az the’ iz Be-tween 
OTHERS.) 








For a time this page will be conducted by a 
different humorist each issue. It will be his—to 
write himself, to quote, to ask contributions from 
other humorists, to use any amusing items our 
readers may send. 


Eventually McCiure’s readers and editors will 
choose the best of them to conduct the page there- 
after. It will be no formal contest; state your 
preferences at any stage of the game. 

Send in any items you think will amuse the rest 
of us. They'll be passed on to the humorist in 


charge at the time, and we'll all hope for the best. 
—The Editors. 











Hen says to Nell 
Look aeout fer me, 
fer I’m jist made Hez 
th’ way I be, 

an I’ll be th’ way 

I am. 

Nell says to Hen 

Well naou—Wot then? 
jist be like wot Naou— 
You am. Git! 





SAP 


Thee leetle burds 


Onto thee trees 


Choosed they mates 
an so be I. 

But 

You-hain’t it. 








(electric Light hez 
come to our little 
villige. Prominunt 
Citizens is seen night- 
ly seated to they 
tables indulgin’ 
in heavy readin’ 
with de-tachable 
cuffs.) 


TL 


HOPE 
Man hain’t nothin’ but 
a hogg. 
Woomun all is cats, 
Youngins—brats. 


The moon’s dead. 
The sun’s a-dyin’. 
This world hain’t wot 

it wuz. 
Love hain’t nothin’ 
(Nothin’ nothin’) 


Hell. 


ww 
W’AT ONE WANTS 
TO DO 
Wat one shud do 


an 
wat one Does, is 
3 different 
Things. 


wh 


SKIDDIN’ 


They fell 

Like all has fell 

Since Evey’s Addum. 
’'N great wuz they 


Fall. 


’F they hadn’t of slipped 
They wouldn’t of fell. 


Well? 
a wy 


(Without no Peace 
within 

They hain’t no Peace 
without) 


a 
FALL 


Tall trees pints naked 
into thee Sky 

Black crows is all about. 

Gray clouds hangs 
down into th’ hills 

’n th’ water 

It 

Leaks out. 
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lt Takes All a Person Has to Make an , 
Mrtist of Himself’ —Sometimes All Two LA 
Pec ple Have a 
















MINS LRELSY kee 
YW \eeg See 
By M. L. STORRS Z 
y M | OLORR ee : 
\\\ py 
Te WLS 2 
MALDO selected a Cena P\\ 








pair of tweezers from 
his little traveling 


Ny? rae ah 
Xt fie 





case, leaned toward 





the mirror and, screwing his 
face into a look of torment, 
wrenched from the right eve- 
brow a single black hair 

Not that the Post is par- 
ticularly important ' He 
smoothed the broad, eccentric- 
ally pointed line, planning an- 


ia Bs 
a 2 
eiiva  eeue hit 


other onslaught ‘But when 
I order all the newspapers | 

T ' 
want them all. The service I 


here isn't what it used to be. 
Next time we come to San 
Francisco . . ."’ an anguished 


groan 

‘I might be able to find one 
somewhere.’ 

Lucrezia in her loose smock 
was a Burgundy splash on the 
white of Amaldo's bed, somber 
dark eyes regarding him 


thoughtfully. She might, in- wetig’ td is . > 

deed, be able to find a Post. 

[he one in question was even That Mazurka would not laugh for her-—far away now was Vienna 
now crammed at the bottom of with people dank ing beneath the tvees 


her Ww aste-basket. 
Neither a musician nor an 


artist—'’ That was only one of the apt phrases by which off that pudgy, growing embonpoint! With bulgy fore- 
the Post critic had damned Amaldo. A bold man, this head... very high now . . . though you, Amaldo, 





Frenac! No respecter, it seemed, of musical precedent or would never say the word, ‘‘bald’’! Scalp shining through 
advertisers. A year ago Lucrezia would have loathed to- — straggly black hair! Small, foolish hands, silly hands with 
day's cowardly evasion. But of late she had asked only — pink, shining nails! Small, silly feet in patent leather! 
for peace And that smug set of your mouth, enough to make people 

Amaldo smoothed each eyebrow in turn, regarding it burst out laughing at sight of you! Oh, Amaldo! If you 
pridefully. His concentration was far more complete now, — saw this, rather than a splendid concoction of your own 
Lucrezia thought, than when practising vocalises or mind, there might yet be hope for you! 


choosing songs for his next program. A career lost in the ‘Shall I wear the fur coat, Lucrezia?”’ 
eccentric point of an eyebrow! Amusing conception! ‘The wind is sharp.”’ 
No, pathetic! ‘“When I reach Opera, Lucrezia,’’ he had He took the coat from the closet, put it on, returned to 
used to say, ‘“‘what a capital Mefistofele I will make!’ the mirror, placed his hat, strutted a bit . . . then: 
Opera! But one of the splendid dreams she had held for “Well . . . Good-bye, Lucrezia!"’ 
him! “Good-bve!"’ 

Amaldo laid aside the tweezers, opened the bathroom As the door closed, she sprang up, flinging her arms 


door and examined himself in its generous mirror, adjust- above her head. Was he gone really? Such vanities! 
ing and readjusting his dinner coat, lifting one leg to Such primpings! She stood there, clasping and unclas ing 
examine the crease of his trousers—back view, front view, high in the air those supple fingers that could oo a 
side view. . . . Oh, Amaldo! What do you see, preening piano to sing. The dressing-table mirror gave back to her 


there, all admiration? Not a man too short ever to carry a girl, slim and young, in black skirt with warm, loose 
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smock. Gave back a lovely face, skin colored like the 
heart of a Maréchal Niel rose, the cheeks touched by dark 
hair that curled tenderly from its central part. And eyes 
... ‘hungry eyes,’ Laurenti, the great singing teacher, 
had called them when she came to beg that he take 
Amaldo. ‘And, though I had said ‘No,’ to him, she 

you cannot refuse such eyes."" Hungry eyes! Hungry life! 
Poured out upon Amaldo that the instrument in his 
throat might find power! 

Lucrezia slipped down the hotel corridor and into her 
own room. ere she replaced the smock by a dark-green 
blouse, added small hat and trig cloth coat. Better take a 
taxi. She did not use taxis as arule. The habits formed 
by years of penury are hard to break. But she was late 
now and Jalian would be waiting at Hermosa’s studio. 
Julian! Her irritation dropped away. A shine came to 
those somber eyes. Yes a taxi. 

At the studio building the elevator was not running and 
she must walk—eager running tat-tat up the first flight, 
the next more slowly with breath ‘aking a little and 
above melody made by piano keys. Then a long hall. 

The playing ceased. A lighted door limned a man’s tall 
figure. Julian! There was always a poignant clutch at 
her heart when she first saw him. 

“TI was detained, Julian.”’ 

‘But it was sweet of you to come at all.”’ 

Eager, a bit upset just at seeing her, he took Lucrezia’s 
coat, her hat and gloves and bag. His brown mustache 
might have been grown as a shield for the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of his mouth and fine, straight nose. Strange that 
she should have known him for so brief an interval, yet 
fear the future for him as she did. 

An amethyst lamp one of Hermosa’s pupils had given 
him for Christmas cast a gold-and-purple glow on the 
piano’s aged, shining surface. These two beautiful objects 
made a little isle of delight in the barren studio. Hermosa 
could not be bothered with mere furnishings. His life was 
made of sounds. His eyes never really saw anything but 
sheets upon sheets of music, or the opened mouth, the 
moving tongue of a pupil. 

“Hermosa mre x 4 this ‘Carmen’ aria for my first 
number.’ Julian spread out the wide white sheet. 

‘What sort of people will they be, Julian?”’ 

‘Artists, writers, a few musicians. Oh, yes! Frenac of 
the Post may come.” 

Splendid!" 

‘“*He was brutal to Amaldo. I'm sorry for your sake. 
Being his accompanist, those things must hurt.” 

“Yes. His career is important to me of course.”’ 

Lucrezia turned the music. It was as she had thought. 
This boy didn’t know about her... and Amaldo. 
Young, intensely reserved, enwrapt by his music, Julian 
had escaped hearing that which was common gossip in 
New York and, of course, generally known here. Ah, 
well! He would learn soon enough. And she had a 
passing regret for that. Though she had never been 
ashamed of her relation with Amaldo, so naturally had it 
come about, years ago, both of them under twenty, each 
with a vision, drifting together, almost unaware that they 
violated a convention. Once she had thought of marriage, 
but not for a long time. 

‘Perhaps you won't like my saying this. But Amaldo 
has lost something. Oh, he'll come back, of course! With 
that splendid voice, he must.”’ 

Lucrezia, making no direct answer, mused: 

‘Was it Madame Marchesi who said the three things 
that made a singer were: firstly, character; secondly, 
character; lastly character?”’ 

“I'd give a year’s study for your reading background. 
You're as intimate with singers down from Garcia as if 
you'd been chief confidante to every one.” 

Lives of singers! Why shouldn't she know them? 


Whole libraries she had studied, underlining here a 
sentence, there a paragraph, leaving the books about with 
marks at the important chapters. Or she had read aloud 
to Amaldo while he dozed, to waken and mumble sleepy 
appreciation of something he had not heard. He didn't 
take tostudy. Year upon year she had bedeviled him. 

“Look over Caruso’s vocalising exercises, Amaldo; you 
might want to use them.” “Did you read that article 
on Schipa's daily routine?”’ “I brought this music 
from the library. Ther: are some French folk songs Ba 

The past crept subtly about Lucrezia, keying her to 
emotion. Trivial things misted her eyes and caught at her 
throat. The response of mellowed keys beneath her 
strong fingers. Pools of gold-and-purple light on ebony 
wood. Tender shadows hiding the dull ugliness of Her- 
mosa's studio. Silly! Or was it? Composers felt like this 
when their music was about to be born. Or a writer, gath- 
ering up the emotional fragments that were to make a 
story. 

Lucrezia's hands inspired the piano to the aria’s first 
bar. Her eyes cleared. That keen, critical ear of hers be- 
came intent upon the human instrument beside her. 
Good! ... Good! ... Greater volume would come. 
At this stage he shouldn't force his voice. Good! .. . 
“No! watch your phrasing there. Let’s go over that 
again. vi 3s Splendid! Excellent feeling. . ‘Bravo, 
Julian!’ How many times had she said, “Bravo, Amal- 
do!"" But not of late. He had grown from her criticism. 

“It’s well suited to you,’’ Lucrezia said as he folded 
away the music. ‘“‘In these two weeks I see a difference 

a depth and surety. Hermosa says you are finding 
the great thing ‘the you in you,’ he called it. We 
talked this morning while I waited for my lesson with 
Schwerin.” 

“Hermosa is a great old character.’’ Julian shuffled the 
pile of thin white folios. ‘Such absorption in his pupils! 
Such enthusiasm for them. He say. i must go to New 
York now.”’ 

“And will you?” 

“Yes. I've a small inheritance < >ming within the next 
few weeks. I can supplement it ~~ singing here and 
there. = 

Oh, the eagerness in his eyes! Youtu looking forward, 
embracing the future! Again she was afraid for him. So 
young! So easily to be hurt! There was bitterness before 
him, unending toil, defeat after defeat. And the outcome? 

That depended on him. How old he made her feel! 
She whose years of life measured less than his. 

“What else will you sing, Julian?”’ 

Oh! the multitudes of programs she had arranged. 
“What about ‘The Happy Lover’ next, Amaldo? This is 
growing top-heavy. Your encores, Amaldo. How 
many do you think you'll need? . . .”’ 

It was late when they had gone over Julian's program 
for the last time. She must go now, Lucrezia said. But if 
she would play for him just once, he begged . . . that 
Viennese Mazurka he had heard yesterday when she was 
having her lesson. After the last cadence had 
danced from Lucrezia's fingers, Julian remained a silent 
figure in the comfortable old chair, smoke spiraling 
mystically from his cigaret into the gloom; while she, 
head bent, sat hearing the music, balancing, criticizing, as 
was her thoughtful way. 

“But that had the feel of gaiety,’’ Julian said at last. 
“Schwerin says you are too grave; that you should laugh 
and laugh. Lucrezia, why are you so grave?”’ 

“Responsibilities.” 

“But you said you were quite alone.’ 

“Then perhaps the responsibilities are to myself."’ 

“Schwerin predicts splendid things for you. ‘When we 
see her again,’ he told me, ‘it will be in concert . . . at 
the Auditorium, perhaps.’ ”’ 
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The Auditorium! That lofty place with its farreaching 
Could she draw there thousands of people, 
to a new and free 


balconies! 

myriad bared heads—come to her 

Lucrezia, who would hold close all the spiritual force she 

had poured so unstintingly upon another; who 

would find in herself the greatness she had 

She feared the vision. It was iF 
but in | 


wanted for him? 
too poignant. You dreamed 
vour hands the glory became common- 
place ° . She rose 
We must go. It’s frightfully late!’ 
Adjusting her hat before Hermosa’s 
narrow, smudged mirror, this glowing 
woman seemed a very stranger to Lucre- 
zia Laurenti would not have called 
those eyes hungry. 


[llustvatic wis by 
Ralph Ne bse a) 


} 





UCREZIA had __ been ay 

practising for hoursnext 
day when Amaldo knocked upon her 
door. Coming in, he ignored her tact- 
ful allusion to vocalises, strolled to the 
window and, examining the while the 
high gloss on his nails, said that he had 
decided to stay over for a month or two. A men’s club at 
Palo Alto wanted him for soloist in a concert. As matters 
lay now, there were no Eastern engagements before No- 
vember. So why hurry? In the meantime he could take 
a vacation at Pebble Beach, perhaps. 

She did not comment upon the change of plan. But 
long after he had gone down to breakfast she sat there, 
hands touching the keys, though to draw no sound from 
them. She could not stay another month. She would 
make the break now, go East alone. Her spirit rushed out 
to her return to that shabby studio on East Forty- 
Eighth Street where old Professor Grinnell had given her 
her first piano lessons, strengthened and made supple her 
fingers, formed her background of reading. “A musician 
Lucrezia. Any man who really 
thought and put that thought on paper has a message for 
you. You're a student, my child. hank your God for 
that.’’ Dear old Professor Grinnell, who had sent her on 
to a greater than himself, but always kept his hand upon 
her broadening career. 


must be many-sided, 
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~~ you saw your 
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a splendid concoc- 
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Mis ge tion of your own 
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Amaldo preferred San Francisco to New York. Here his 
engagement calendar was always filled with the names of 
glamorous people. If he would even marry here, Lucrezia 
thought, some girl of fortune. Yes, that might save 
Amaldo’s dearest possession—his vanity. 


RENAC of the Post was there, deterred to by a group of 

musical dilettantes. There were a commercial artist, 
and his wife with frowsy, unbobbed hair; a well-known 
columnist; a fat, comfortable woman who provided after- 
noon newspapers with serials about young girls who were 
invariabiy noble at heart, though the victim of jazz-mad 
environment. A tiny, vivid girl was the author of a 
shopper's column. The man who affected a monocle paid 
his board bill intermittently by selling a new brand of in- 
cense stick. Their small, round host bustled earnestly 
here and there with drinks, with crackers, with in- 
troductions. He was an interior decorator. His studio 
was coldly balanced with beautiful objects—a five-hun- 
dred-year-old screen, carved chests, twin vases, rugs of 
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authentic signature. . . . They approved the aria warmly. 

Julian sang then a lightsome French thing made for 
exquisite tone shading. 

As her hands on the keys made background for him, 
Lucrezia listened critically. Yes, it had what he himself 
would call ‘‘the feel of gaiety."’ There was a commotion 
at the door . some one arriving. Why couldn't people 
realize how disconcerting was even a whisper to a high- 
keyed artist? The murmur of voices died. Head tipped a 
bit sideward, Lucrezia followed the song, lost in it now 
as if they were alone at Hermosa’s studio. Good! 
Good! . . . the phrasing could be improved, but Laurenti 
would do that... . 

The last gay note had fallen. There was a surge toward 
the piano. Words beat about Lucrezia: “‘Freedom and 
power ...°’ ‘Remarkably virile quality of tone ty 
“Vast improvement since I heard you last .” From 
it all emerged Frenac, a slim man with wiry hair, eyes 
bright and challenging: 

“| hear you are going to New York.” 

“Yes. Very soon.” 

“Good! You belong there. You've concert before 


you . . . opera. . . . Why not the Metropolitan?” 
And Julian stammered before that tribute a bash- 
ful little boy . . . delighted . . . deprecating his de- 


light. Some one strode through the group, and they fell 
back respectfully. Lucrezia saw black hair carefully 
brushed from a forehead higher than nature had intended 
ittobe. ... Saw pointed brows drawn slightly 
together above angry dark eyes. Amaldo here! And how 
well she knew that look! How well she knew the fury of 
him when another was praised above himself! Her hand 
went out in an unconscious gesture of restraint. ‘‘Don't 
let them see, Amaldo!’’ it warned. ‘‘Don't let them 
know!"’ 

“Enjoyed it very much. 
Pr. 

Amaldo made obvious effort to be tactful, but with him 
diplomacy came hard. He turned in relief to Lucrezia 
and, glowering, said: 

“I didn’t expect to find you here." 

‘Nor I you.” 

Poor Amaldo! How many times had she accompanied 
him, racked by jealousy, on these dark journeys of the 
soul! Reaching her hands, her gentle voiee through to the 
glooming loneliness where even his vanity could not 
go... . If only people would stop crowding round him, 
begging to be introduced, ready to make future talk of that 
angry, forbidding countenance! 

Some one asked Lucrezia to play, and Julian urged the 
Viennese Mazurka. But no she begged . . . not 
tonight, please! Yet there was Amaldo. It would go 
hard with him if Julian sang again. When they were 
insistent she let them persuade her to the piano. 

Like a traveler upon a familiar though darkened road, 
Lucrezia groped into the Mazurka. She could feel 
Amaldo glowering at the back of her head, could feel in 
her heart his travail. But as she went on the road light- 
ened until they slipped away—these listening people, 
Julian, Amaldo even—and she found herself with the great 
Viennese composer whose hands had first found these 
singing notes. Light-hearted people in foreign dress 
laughed over a bottle of wine, danced beneath wide- 
spread trees, walked joyously home in the dawn as the 
composer had often walked. And Lucrezia was one with 
them, her strong, ardent fingers laughing over the keys, 
making them sing as Schwerin wanted her to do. . 
Schwerin who thought she was too grave. 

When she was done, when they came to her with praise 
and eager questions, she was confused, so far is it back from 
Vienna to a San Francisco studio. Oh, yes! she looked 
forward to concert some day. . . . But they were over- 


Sorry I was late getting 


enthusiastic. It would bea year . . rhaps two years. 
She stood beside the piano overcome that this should be 
forher . . . for Lucrezia. . . . When at last she thought 
of Amaldo he had gone. 


ey opened the door to a lighted room. Amal- 
do, a dressing-gown of brilliant blue silk corded 
about his thick waist, was slumped in a deep chair. He 
moved only to turn upon her his black gaze. 

“Oh, Amaldo! Home so early?”’ 

He made no answer. She slipped off her evening coat 
and dropped on the piano-bench, hands lightly clasped in 
her lap. The full skirt of her gown, gaily hand-painted, 
made quaint billows over the mahogany seat. 

“Your friend was well received,’’ said Amaldo at last. 

“Julian? Yes a good voice. Oh, he needs years 
of study!"’ 

‘“‘Frenac didn’t seem to think so. Lucrezia, did you 
destroy the Post yesterday morning?”’ 

Her eyes were sad for him. 

“Yes. How did you know?”’ 

“There was one in the dentist's office today. . . . Did 
you think the opinion of an ignorant fool like Frenac 
would affect me?”’ 

“It has affected you, my dear.”’ 

“Rot! Oh, naturally it was irritating to hear him pre- 
dict that this whatever his name is . . . would 
make the Metropolitan. The fellow has a good enough 
voice, but false praise like that will be bad for him in the 
end. As far as | am concerned, I wouldn't want Frenac’s 
approval. Imagine that pretender calling himself a 
critic!" 

“Best forget about it.”’ 

“Oh! it’s not troubling me especially.”’ 

Amaldo sat up and yawned. Better wait, she thought, 
until he was in a more amiable mood. And yet, it might 
be well if she gave him something to occupy his mind. 

““Amaldo! Amaldo, I've been thinking for months 
past that we had about reached the end, you and I.”’ 

“The . . . the what, Lucrezia?”’ 

“The parting. . . . That must come, you know. We've 
helped and loved each other. Oh, not a grande passion, 
but the answer to a mutual need! Now the need is ended. 
We can go on quite as well apart. I would have told you 
before, but it has been hard to say. The years between 
seventeen and twenty-five are molding years, and you are 
strongly fused with mine. [| thought I'd wait until we 
were in New York again. But now that you've decided to 
stay longer A friendly parting, Amaldo, and I'll go 
back alone.”’ 

He didn’t move. He hadn't understood as yet. 

“You'll want to marry. You're in a position for that 
now.” 

He seemed very fat, slumped there 
and stupid. 

“But who will accompany me 
programs my vocalises? ; 

“Good accompanists are plentiful. You like Charley 
Irwin and I’m sure you could get him. For anything you 
do while you're still out here Schwerin will find you some 
one.”’ 

‘‘No! No, Lucrezia! We do need each other.”’ 

He sat up now, frightened, like a child about to be sent 
from its mother. She understood. Tonight his vanity had 
met a staggering blow. Beneath all his blusterings and 
blamings was a subconscious appreciation of threatening 
dethronement. He could not remain forever blind to the 
significance of half-emptied houses, of dwindling engage- 
ments, of adverse newspaper criticism. For eight years 
Lucrezia had stood between him and discouragement, be- 
tween him and chagrin. Now, on the heels of tonight's 
unacknowledged fear, the bulwark (Continued on page 81 


and dazed 


help me with my 
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HE most brilliant of 
us—meaning there- 
by myself, the edi- 
tor and you—know 





not too much about the gentle 

itt of becoming more and more interested in the world, as 
we go along, and gladder and gladder that we are in tt. 
We can conserve our vanity only by reflecting that, no mat- 
ter how little we may know, the others know less. Some 
of the poor never doubt that if they were rich meat-pack- 
ers, United States Senators or something else, they would 
be sitting pretty, buc 

[he late J. Ogden Armour, when he was still worth 
two hundred million dollars, expressed doubt as to whether 
he would ever be happy and declared that his idea of great 
joy would be to know that he could go roaring drunk 
through the loop district of Chicago for two days without 
having anybody pay any attention to him. Which was 
only his way of saying that the fierce light that beats upon 
a fortune had become exceedingly distasteful to him; for 
he did not want to get drunk. 

And James Couzens, United States Senator from Michi- 
gan and many times a millionaire, said on the day he was 
tifty-tive years old that he thought ten years more would 
be about all he would care to live. 

Senator Couzens has an abundance of what most persons 
believe would make them happy if they had it. He is so 
rich that perhaps he does not know how rich he is. Money 
means so little to him that some years ago he made a mis- 
take of ten millions ia telling me how much he sold his 
Ford Motor stock for; and stuck to the figures until his 
secretary got out the books and proved that he was wrong. 

His health, as health goes at fifty-five, is good. His 
domestic affairs sail under a summer sky upon an even keel. 
He once told me that he had never even felt inclined, 
as some men do when they become rich, to divorce his wife 
and marry a chorus girl. He cares even more for his wife 
now than he did when they were married. They have two 
daughters, a son and an adopted daughter nine years old 
who has been with them since she was a baby. He has 
been Henry Ford's partner. He has been Mayor of Detroit. 
He is a United States Senator. And yet 

He believes he knows what is the matter. Take a ride 
over the long road down which he has come and see if you 
can note the corners at which he made the wrong turns. 

James Couzens, son of a soap manufacturer, was born in 
Canada. In Canada, when he had grown up a little, he 

1ade soap and went to school—went to school and made 
ap. He was bright, snappy, full of pep, made friends, 
made enemies—made trouble in high school. Too sharp 

tongue, some said; gave a teacher the lie direct with a 
lictle profanity because the teacher accused him of doing 

mething that he said he had not done. Expelled. 

Came to the United States. Eighteen years old. Got a 
ob as a “‘news-butcher”’ on a train running out of Detroit. 
\ big basket slung from his neck, he walked down the aisles 


of the cars Here's your fresh popcorn, peanuts, candy, 
chewing-gum, Oranges, pears, bananas. What's that, 
lady? Three pears for a nickel. Thank you, ma‘am. 


A gay life but not much money in it. 
What he saw 


Latest magazines 
When he saw something better he quit. 





Decoration b y 


Arthur Schwieder 


WI vy Ten Years Move of ‘Life Ave Enough 


for Senator Couzens, Multi-Millionaive 


By ALLAN L. BENSON 


was a job as a car-checker for 
the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company. Wages, forty dol- 
lars a month. Duties: to tour 
the freight yards and 
make notes of loaded freight cars standing on the tracks, 
where they came from, what they were laden with, to 
whom they were consigned and all that. Distance walked 
each day: about eleven miles. Hours: twelve a day, some- 
times from seven in the morning until seven at night and 
sometimes from ten at night until ten in the morning. 
Days off each week: none—a seven-day job. Recrea- 
tions: none to speak of. Luck: good. Met not his first 
but his last girl. Back in Canada he had always had an 
eye for girls, but he had to come to Michigan to find the 
best of them all, the present Mrs. Couzens. 

Couzens liked this work immensely. Did well at it. 
Did so well that when a man was wanted to act as clerk 
of the car-checking department Couzens was selected for 
the place. His pay jumped to sixty dollars a month. 
Quite a sum in those days! Enough to marry on. He was 
married. 

More hard work, more long hours, though not quite 
so long, and the same keen interest in the performance of 
his task that had accompanied him during the four years 
he was a car-checker. So things went along for two years 
more. And then, though he did not know it at the time, 
came the first trickle of what was to become a great torrent 
of luck. A. Y. Malcomson crossed his path. Malcomson 
was a very peculiar old Scotch coal seies a good man in 
his way but sometimes very peculiar. Malcomson asked 
Couzens if he could recommend a man whom he might hire 
to keep tab on the cars of coal that were coming in to him, 
a job that could best be performed by an old car-checker. 
Couzens asked how much the job paid. Malcomson said 
seventy-five dollars a month. Couzens was getting only 
sixty dollars. He didn’t recommend anybody. He took 
the place himself. 

And that was the beginning of his connection with Mal- 
comson, who later was to mean so much to him. 

Couzens liked coal, as he had liked cars, because each 
meant work. He was a glutton for toil. From the first, 
he had liked it so much that he had never danced or done 
drugstore cowboy stuff as other boys did. Now that he 
was grown older and had a wife, he worked harder than 
ever. Malcomson’s business in time came to revolve 
around his bookkeeper’s stool. Couzens’ job was sup- 
posed in the beginning to pertain only to cars, but he was 
too big for the place and other things gravitated to him, 
including the bookkeeping. The old Scotchman, in his 
cautious way, liked him. When Malcomson decided to 
help Henry Ford begin in the automobile business he did 
not think it advisable to let his banker know he was back- 
ing so foolish an enterprise, so an account was opened in 
Couzens’ name to the end that he might draw the checks 
for Ford. Couzens, in those days, heard the old Scotch- 
man talk so much about what Henry Ford was going to do 
that he decided to get a bet down on Ford himself. He 
scraped up nine hundred dollars in cash, gave a note for 
fifteen hundred dollars and took twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of Ford stock. The company made money so 
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The sand drops slowly in the 
afternoon of life if a man 
doesn’t know how to play 


rapidly that Couzens paid the note out of dividends. 

Ford offered Couzens two hundred dollars a month 
to come with him. Couzens went. Ford took two 
hundred and fifty dollars for himself. As business grew, 
these salaries were increased, Ford, for a time, keeping 
a little ahead. Couzens’ salary was first raised to four 
thousand dollars, but when, a little later, it was jumped 
to eight thousand dollars Malcomson, who was one of the 
directors, made a fuss about it. Too much money for his 
former bookkeeper. But the fuss changed nothing. Cou- 
zens’ salary was soon further increased. From this time 
on Ford and Couzens drew the same salary. When Cou- 
zens left the company he was getting one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

We may touch lightly upon his career with the Ford 
Motor Company because it is fairly well known. Begin- 
ning as the first man hired, with nobody under him, he 
went on until he was in charge, under Ford, of one of the 
greatest industries in the world. When he cashed in his 
stock he received for the nine hundred dollars cash and the 
fifteen hundred dollar note he had invested thirty-nine 
million and five hundred thousand dollars. 

With nothing to do, he wanted something to do, so he 
became Mavor of Detroit. In that job, at that time, ther: 
was nothing to do but work. Since Pingree’s day, a gen- 
eration before, there had been incessant warfare between 
the street railway companies and the interests that wished 
the city to own and operate its own railways. Couzens 
hurled himself into the battle on the side of the advo- 
cates of municipal ownership. There was a real knock- 
down and drag-out fight in which the side headed by 
Couzens won. There were many other lesser struggles. 
Couzens was kept going at high speed all the time, which 
he liked. Then a vacancy suddenly came in the United 
States Senate and he was appointed to fill it. At the end 
of the term he was elected fer another. He is there yet. 
Couzens does not care so much for the Senate as he did 
for the mayoralty of Detroit. There is not enough work 
attached to it. Every other year Congress adjourns from 
March until December, and this long stretch, with noth- 
ing to do, gets on his nerves. Nor does he care so much 
for the Senate itself, as he does for committee work. 
The Senate's sessions are usually (Continued on page 87) 
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Messrs. Rent, Heat, Light and Food frowned on the wedding of 
Alicia and Wood, and thereby hangs this tale 


[llustevations by 
Henry Hutt | | () | | R 


. (‘es 
. By NELL D. JONES 
OOD BRIN- 
TON had de- 
voted half his partment. I want to earn more money, sir,"’ he said. 
time, at the ‘IT remember you now, Brinton,’’ grunted old Bart. 
small and deservedly fam- “You were a classmate of my boy's at college. We gave 
ous New England college vou the best start we could. Got a raise yet?”’ 





' where his father was Pro- ‘Just last month, sir. But I need more now—”’ 
fessor of Greek, to ath- ‘“‘Hm-m,'* interrupted Bart grimly. ‘‘Asked Cunning- 
letics; one quarter of his ham?” 
time to the following of the excellent cultural course his ‘‘No, Mr. Bart,’’ answered Brinton, with his sudden 
father had so painstakingly mapped out. The other quar- smile. ‘“Thought I'd begin at the i 
ter had gone into the stimulating of that colorful per- “That's what all you young college fellows think,”’ 


sonality which had enabled Brinton to be graduated — said Bart dryly. ‘That's what my boy Charlie thought. 
without academic honors, the most popular fellow in But it’s not what he’s doing. He's beginning at the 


his class, a good egg and a sport for sport's sake. bottom, like his dad before him.”’ 
The same June he met and married Alicia Pattullo. “And he'll put it over! Just like those touchdowns of 


Alicia's formula was not intricate. It was her theory his—remember, Mr. Bart? Charlie's a picnicegg. He was 
that a man could get whatever he wanted if he wanted it my best man—’’ Wood paused, flushing. He had not 
hard enough. Wood had known too that it was a matter meant to seem to exploit his and Charlie's friendship. 


of pride with Alicia that she herself was quite, quite hard. But old Bart was smiling. ‘“That so?’’ he grunted. 
“Lally, m'love,"’ he had whispered, one 4 a.m., “‘this “You see,’’ said Wood, ‘he was the only fellow who 

having to say nightie night's a damn’ nuisance!"’ knew me on shipboard. He and the Captain stood up with 
‘“Zat so?’’ drawled Alicia, tossing her cigaret into the us. Charlie and I,’’ he continued, ‘‘were working our way 

Atlantic Ocean across and back after commencement, shovin’ deck chairs 


‘So tomorrow we'll get married, maybe, what, Lally?’’ and doing little clerical jobs for the Captain. Alicia was 
Wood had kissed her, his heart in a funny tumult; and going over to see her aunt in Italy. We got tied up right 
Lally, who had been kissed enough times to need an away!” 
adding machine if kisses had meant enough to her to check “Couldn't wait for anything?’ grunted old Bart. 
up, her throat pulsing, her knees shaking queerly, had ‘You don't wait, sir, to marry Alicia,"’ Wood chuckled. 
opened her mouth for a sophisticated whisper, and what ‘‘Of course, we took a chance on the biggest thing in the 
she'd said was only, “‘I love vou!" in a very little voice, world. Only it wasn’t taking a chance, Mr. Bart, not 
indeed, a voice that Lally would have blushed toremember marrying Lally.” 


if Lally ever blushed ‘“Not taking a chance?’’ asked Bart dryly. 

They had been married the next day. The world, Alicia “You don't know Lally,”’ laughed Wood. ‘‘We never 
said, became their oyster, adding that, fortunately, they did see her aunt. We spent our honeymoon in Brittany.”’ 
“liked ‘em raw.” “What'd you live on?”’ 

‘Lally had a little money her mother left her. Only 
EGRET it by now? Anything but! a few hundred. Said she'd rather spend it that way than 
The lictle lift to Wood Brinton’s handsome head, any other.” 
which made everybody notice him, was because he was the ‘““‘Um-m,"" grunted Bart. ‘‘Well, when the money was 
only man in the world who was Lally’s husband. gone?’ 
He never for a minute forgot this fact ‘*Why, we came back to America and I started in down 


It was an exhilarating, never-lost-sight-of part of him, here and Lally’s been teaching in a dancing-school. Gets 
the hours he now spent at the fourth desk from the end in as much as I do. She's good as a profesh, Lally is. Zieg- 
the Complaint Department of the Bart Pump Valve Com- _ feld might take her, only I can't spare her nights."’ 


pany; it was an intoxicating, heady happiness, those ‘Sounds very fine,”’ grunted old Bart. *‘Want your wife 
nights when he and Lally stepped out, leading the crowd, to work always?’’ 
their crowd, a gang that never missed a trick. It was a “She stopped yesterday,’’ answered Brinton. ‘‘You 
poignant emotion, those mornings now, just lately, when, see, Mr. Bart, she’s going to have a baby.” 
kissing only the fringe of her short, dark curls lest he wake “Eh!"’ grunted Bart. ‘Going to have a baby, hey! 
her, he slipped from beside Lally and behind the closed How much you saved?”’ 
door of the kitchenette got his breakfast and hers. It ‘“‘Nothing!"’ answered Wood. ‘‘To tell you the truth, 
was that particular feeling he carried with him into the — sir, we—' 
private office of the President of the Bart Pump Valve “Owe anything?” — old Bart. 
Company and which gave him a gallantry even old A. P. ‘To answer frankly, we do. You can see, Mr. Bart, I 
Bart recognized with a wintry smile. want to earn more money!”’ 

Well, young fellow,’ he asked, “‘what’s the good ‘I can see you want to get it. I can't see what youmean 
word by ‘earn’ it.” 

l'm Wood Brinton, Mr. Bart, of the Complaint De- “What's that?”’ 
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“Tve been keep- 
ing the wolf away 
myself, this after- 
noon. (Sount ‘em, 


“Wood” 
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A. P. Bart drummed 
with his square-tipped, 
manicured old finger 
tips on the glass top of 
his enormous desk. ‘There's no way,” 
he growled, ‘‘that a young fellow just 
out of college, knowing nothing about ‘ 
practical business, can more than 
double his salary and earn it.”’ 

‘I didn’t say more than double my 
salary—"’ 

‘Yet you mean to tell me that you've been spending 
more than twice as much as you're earning yourself and 
not only haven't saved a cent, but owe all you could 
borrow! You've been a couple of fools and you ought to 
be ashamed of it!"’ 

‘I didn’t mean to tell you,”’ flashed Brinton, “‘because 
it’s none of your business. I told you because you asked 
me. I'm not a damned bit ashamed of it.”’ 

‘Here, young fellow—think about your wife—"’ 

“I’m thinking of my wife, all right,’ said Wood. ‘‘I’m 
going toearn more money. Somewhere else. Since I can't 
here. Good-bye, Mr. Bart!"’ 

Wood's color was bright as he walked back to the fourth 
desk from the end of the Complaint Department. 

At lunch he told Cunningham about it. Cunningham, 
the chief clerk of the department, an earnest young family 
man whose conversation ran to adenoids and mortgages, 
had found the insouciant, care-free headiness of the young 
Wood Brintons a bit trying. He had felt a certain gloomy 
satisfaction in the fact that now they'd have to cut the 
comedy. 


“You gave up your job," said Cunningham, ‘when 
your wife's going to have a baby?”’ 
“That's the reason why,"’ answered Wood. ‘Got to 


pull down a bigger roll. Can't get it here—so I'm going 
elsewhere. Besides, I won't take that kind of stuff from 





any old bloated gas-bag,’’ he concluded vehemently. 
“I wish you luck,’’ said Cunningham. ‘‘It’s a rotten 

time to get a job. A baby needs money, old boy!"’ 
‘Yes,’ said Wood Brinton, ‘‘sure! A _ baby needs 

something else too. Ours is going to be born with that.”’ 


HE next week Brinton, by way of sundry friends, 

several employment agencies and daily pages of news 
ads, visited so many business houses he made a memo of 
the names, lest he repeat. 

He was looking for a better job than he had been 
holding down at the Bart Pump Valve Company. 

He got interviews. He got, indeed, a chance at a couple 
of positions, jobs at less 
than he had been getting, 
salaries which more than 





bore out the 
words of old 
Bart—but figures 
at which each 


employer assured 
Wood he could 
fill the position 
fifty times. The 
waiting lines of 
applicants 
which he passed 
on his way out 
confirmed the 
statements. 
Wood turned 
them down. He 
had to have more money. He had gotten his first job when 
business was good. Now, it seemed, business was not 
so good. At the end of the week he decided to try selling. 
So, it appeared, had every other man in the city who 
wanted better money. 

Yet Wood clung desperately to the hope of selling some- 
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thing in the vicinity of the city, where he could get home 
it might. He had his little roadster, the “‘Red Wagon,” 
second-hand from Wally Andrews. At last he got such a 
chance, but the pay was on a commission basis only. There 
were no regular and certain salaries for beginning salesmen 

At the end of the week Wood hadn't earned the expenses 
of the Red Wagon and of his lunches 

He climbed the stairs to Lally that night with a set 
face. The illusion of easy and overnight success at selling 
had danced very brightly before the inexperienced eyes of 
Brinton 

‘“*Sweetheart,’’ he said, 

“If I'd cared a lot for salesmen,”’ 


I'm the bunk to sell stuff!" 
answered Lally, kissing 
him, “I'd have married one.”’ 

Sweet thing! 
right on the job, you know! 


If I'd gone in for people right on the job,” 


answered Brinton. ‘‘But I ought to be 


said Lally, 


kissing him again, “I'd have married a fireman. I've been 
keeping the wolf away, myself, this afternoon How'd I 
look?”’ 

Better than good,’’ answered Wood. And she did 

Lally giggled. She picked up her silver purse and 

handed it to Wood. A roll of bills fell out 

Lally,’’ he cried, “‘vou've not been dancing?”’ 

Not I. Count ‘em, Wood!"’ 


She watched him, curled on the day bed, a crimson 
cushion back of her sleek, dark head, her blue eyes dancing 
teasingly through their smudgy lashes, her lovely little 
chin tilted triumphantly 

There was ecighty-seven dollars and sixty-five cents. 

Charlotte and | crashed the gates on an afternoon 
bridge her rich aunt was giving a few dowagers or some- 


thing,’’ Lally explained. “‘Some of the old birds are keen 
players too. Poor old Charlotte only checked out fourteen 
bucks. Wood," she said, “half-way through, I owed 
fifty-three dollars. Just suppose, Wood?” 

“Hell, no,’ shuddered Wood, ‘‘don't suppose! Where'd 
we have gotten fifty-three dollars, may I ask?’’ 

You may inquire,’ said Lally; “I don't. All I ask 

is hot tea!’ 

Ir was after they had cooked and eaten dinner that 


Wood, drving dishes, said seriously: 

We'll pay the back rent with that money you won 
today, Lally. Lucky he wouldn't let us get farther be- 
hind. That'll let us move out of here.”’ 

But I thought you were waiting to see what kind of a 
job you'd get!’ 

I've been trying to land a job twelve hours a dav 


Wood,"’ she interrupted, ‘‘don't be a fool! Just be- 
cause you've had rotten luck—”’ 

Lally,’ he answered, ‘I'm nota fool! I'm not having 
such rotten luck. That's the trouble. The break I'm 


getting is not a bad break. That is, old precious, it’s the 
usual thing in breaks.”’ 

What do you mean?” 

I mean, old dear, that the sour ball, Bart, old ass, was 
right in one respect. There doesn’t seem to be more than 
a certain amount of jack a chap of charm and culture, 
who's lived only a certain amount of life, can pull down 
ind there's millions of us trying. The old eggs say un- 
trained work's only worth so much. Not having blue- 
prints of the world’s profits, I can't decide for myselt who's 
out of luck. The big thing is, Lally, I've got to get a job, 
to take the first one that comes! I've got to take 


ind vo 


sweetheart!’ 


ca f vou now 

It's the hell of a mess," laughed Lally, ‘‘for two people 
like you and me!’ But the leok in her eves brought Wood 
ro her side, his face against hers 


Whatever I get,’ he said, ‘‘we've got to live on it, and 
We'll have to move to the cheapest 
we ll jus 


save something too 
place we can find and do without everything 
have each other, Lally.”’ 





“Well, you and me,"’ answered Lally, all herself again, 
“are the red-hot essentials. All right, old butter ‘n’ 
egger!"’ 


HE following Tuesday Wood Brinton got a job at the 

Whitney Jointless Firebrick Company. The regular 
pay was less than his first position, but by doing night 
work in addition four nights a week his earnings totaled 
a few dollars more than he had been getting. 

This night work at the office meant giving up the law 
studies at the University, which he had been following 
with enthusiasm and somewhat sporadic study two eve- 
nings a week. Wood had always intended to study law. 
It had been his plan, after completing his course in the 
college wheve his father was a professor, to study law 
while working, and he had been carrying it out. He liked 
it and had meant to keep on. Meant it enough to keep it 
up, leaving Lally for the lectures and work. And Lally 
wanted it for him too. 

“You can't stop, Wood,"’ she said when he told her over 
the ‘phone about his night work at the office. 

“You bet I can!’ said Brinton. ‘“‘I'll get at it again 
presently, old dear. I’m working now, and you listen to 
poppa. Go right out and rent the cheapest apartment 
there is!" 

So Lally scoured the city patiently and impatiently until 
the search became a nightmare. One time she “‘dis- 
covered’’ the first floor of one of a row of old, old houses 
in a foreign section. 

‘“Wood,’’ she ‘phoned enthusiastically, 
back from the street with a yard and trees. 
has yards and trees!" 

In the evening they rode out in the Red Wagon. The 
deep yard swarmed with children. The block was alive 
with them. Their shrill voices made bedlam. 

“They were in school this morning,”’ laughed Wood. 
“All the kids in the neighborhood play here till mid- 
night, I'll bet. School'll be over soon too.”’ 

Lally put her hands over her ears. ‘‘Drive away quick!” 
she por A 

“You've said it," agreed Wood. “Why, sweet thing, 
even if they'd practised birth control hereabouts, it'd be 
a queer place to live!’’ 

“Why would it?’’ asked Laliy, inexplicably half-crying. 
‘I wanted grass and trees. What do we care about being 
queer if we get what we're after, Wood? Don't we always 
smash silly conventions?”’ 


“it's set way 


All the block 


UT there were no grass and trees; there was nothing 

artistically different or unconventional about the two 
rooms, the closet kitchen and the inferior bath into which 
the Brintons moved on the last day of the month. They 
were on the second floor—to avoid climbing—of an ugly 
apartment-house, very far up-town, in a section of the city 
where there was nothing picturesque about its common- 
ness. 

Here, for the first time in her life, Lally failed to be 
popular. 

Life was evidently a different matter to the other tenants 
of the second floor of the Chateau Thierry Apartments. 
Lally, whimsically flippant, with a humor they couldn't 
get, smoking her innumerable cigarets, laughing at things 
they didn't think were funny, at times evidently trying to 
be friends, at times obviously upstage, failed to register. 
They rather pitied Wood Brinton, since it was evident he 
did the cleaning on Sundays—and probably the washing 
too. He hung it out several Sundays in the little court. 

Too, there was the Brintons’ company. Cars of laugh- 
ing, noisy people, who shriecked 1n the hall about going 
slumming and evidently brought their flasks with them. 
Who smoked and played bridge far into the Sunday morn- 
ings. Who called the Brintons funny pet names and kissed 
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them good-bye promiscuously. 
Company whom the other occu- 
pants of the second floor of the 
Chateau Thierry were never in- 
vited to meet. But they came less 
and less often. It was getting 
warmer. Then hot. The Brin- 
tons’ apartment was not suited to 
hot - weather entertaining. In- 
deed, Wally Andrews had said its 
only charm had been it was such a 
perfectly good reason for so many 
people sitting in so many other 
people's laps. 

It got hotter and hotter. 

Lally, alone all day and four 
evenings a week, uncomfortable, 
nerves on edge, her fastidiousness 
outraged by her surroundings, 
grew irritable and petulant to a 
degree beyond her control. 

Brinton was having his own 
strain too. His work was hard, 
tiresome and monotonous. The 
heat was getting worse every day. 
The night work was grinding. 

They sold the Red Wagon to 
pay something on the most press- 
ing of their debts, those that 
could not be put off. Wally’s 
father, a well-known physician, 
had promised to look Bm: Lally, 
and he would wait for his bill. 
But there would be the hospital— 
they were saving every cent for 
that, and there wouldn't. there 
couldn't, be enough. Their other 
debts were like a wall, over 
which, figuring on Wood's earn- 
ings, it seemed impossible to see. 
Their personal friends would wait, 
but some accounts they were being 
constantly dunned for. It seeined 
to Wood they were caught in an 
eddy which was sucking them in. 

Yet gallantly he did his part by Lally, when Lally, 
his Lally, for all her gay courage, turned out to be a 
traditionally inconsistent woman. 

“Rotten luck!’" he commented, casually and equably, 
one sizzling Saturday afternoon, when he returned to find 
Lally had played bridge again at the Country Club and lost 
fifteen dollars. 

That's all you say,”’ she sobbed, “‘when you know how 
hard you've slaved for that fifteen dollars and you know 
I've sworn to you I'd not gamble again. You treat me like 
a fool, Wood, just because I'm going to have a baby.”’ 

“I don’t,’’ answered Wood wearily. ‘‘I’m too damn’ 
tired to beat you up and I wish you could sit in at some 
games as much as anybody. But you can’t, sweetheart. 
Lally,’’ he said, ‘‘we can't take any chances on any- 
thing!"’ 

They struggled on bravely. 

Wood knew a man was supposed to humor his wife at 
such a time. 

But it would have been different, humoring and petting 
Lally in her difficult moods, if Wood had had a chance to 
swagger a little about it. If there had been chances for 
unexpected treats, presents, big masculine protective ges- 
tures, when Lally, who would maintain her gay patter for 
days, would go to pieces all at once with sudden abandon. 

Yet Lally was good too. She had her own difficulties 
now. And just to cook and wait and swelter in that hot, 


“Don’t worry. 
truck to hell and back” 








awful apartment, with Wood 
x> away all day and four evenings, 
. | PE, - was hard for Lally, whose ges- 
ae “age, §~=—stures had always taken the form of 

A wee = Smart effective action. 

\ (tf Me One evening Wood met Judge 
Andrews, one of the University 
law lecturers, on the subway. 
Andrews spoke well of Wood's 
work, expressing regret that he 
had stopped the course. Brinton 
told him why, promising to be 
back later on. He was laughing 
and gallant enough to the Judge, 
who shook his head later over 
the recklessness of youth, but 
there was no recklessness in Wood 
Brinton’s heart when he left the 
sub. The heat was intolerable. 
His work had gone badly. His 
eyes ached and throbbed. 

Lally was not home. She came 
an hour later. She had been out 
with Frances Calhoun and they 
had been arrested for speeding. 

“They would have kept us at 
the station-house on account of 
Fran's record,’’ she said, “‘only 
between us we made up the money. 
Bob mustn't know about Fran be- 
cause she’s bet him a new roadster 
she won't get pulled again this 
vear. There wasn't a bit of dan- 
ger. Truly, Wood, there wasn't!"’ 

“I only hope there wasn’t,”’ 
—- said Wood. ‘‘How much did you 
— contribute? I hope she remembers 
to pay it back,”’ he added, a bit 
a sarcastically. 

a ‘Why, Wood,’” exclaimed Lally, 


, 





, “fas much as Fran rides me 
Pll drive your around!’ 
“Can't afford § taxis, these 


days,”’ said Brinton. 
“*No!”’ agreed Lally frigidly. 
She too was tired and hungry. “‘We can’t afford anything 
—not even friends.’’ She faced him very straight. ‘‘We 
can't even afford love,”’ said Lally slowly, “‘or so it seems.”’ 

Wood's strained brown eves met her blue ones, and he 
had never seen that look in Lally’s eyes before. 

He faced her, set and grim, suffering in his face. 

Lally turned away. ‘The ‘phone's ringing,’’ she said 
chokingly. 

Brinton answered it. ‘‘I beg pardon— Oh, yes,” he 
stammered, ‘yes, Judge Andrews.'’ The Judge evidently 
spoke at length, Wood answering from time to time a 
toneless yes or no. 

‘No, sir,” he said finally, “I couldn't do it. I appreci- 
ate it, sir, and I know it’s a fine chance for some lucky 
man. I know there are a thousand high-grade fellows 
ready to start on a job like that for almost nothing. Yes, 
I know. What I'd have to do wouldn't be worth more to 
them Surely, ves, it'd be worth a whole lot to me, with 
a law firm like that. Sure, it’s a fine chance if I could af- 
ford to take it. I can't, sir. Thank you. Good-bye, 
Judge Andrews.”’ 

He turned from the ‘phone. 

‘Lally!’ he cried—in answer to the changed look in 
her eyes. 

He had not known before that Lally, in that moment 
before the ‘phone rang, when they had faced each other, 
stark misery in their young faces, (Continued on page 85 
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says Bat-Ear, 
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“dead is kind of'a strong teem— 


he has not come to yet 


THE GARDEN 


P| Sturtlingly Dramatic Story of a Woman Who Loved Howers 
and a Man Who Loved Gold 


F. R. BUCKLEY and TOM CURRY 


. . we therefore felt it would be better to hang him, 
and ed so 
2 BOUT this time also I made the acquaintance of 
a man that had a funny incident happen to him 
named Geo. Gray Palmer. He was what we 
. called a jackass prospector which means he 
was looking for minerals on the Lode without any proper 

knowledge of minerals, but at the same time he had had 
she sense to marry a very fine little woman though she had 
a weak back which made it difficult for her to carry up 
zroceries and such from Fortune when Geo. was away and 
this was how I met her, owing to carrying her stuff and 
later finding that she was a student of the Scriptures like 
ne. At first she was kind of leery or cautious of me, not 
having had much experience of Western men but finally 
having noticed that I was old enough to be her great 

indfather if not more and also could cheer George up 
one time he came in from a three-weeks trip only having 
found iron pyrites we became friends and even Geo. did, 
though of a sulky temper. She told me that before com- 
mencing prospecting he had been lovable in his nature but 
he lisap pointment had preyed on him. 

[This was on account of him having used very harsh 
when she read the piece out of the 
ibout making the desert to blossom like the 
se, and kind of choked on it. George then surprised me 

getting up and shouting that he wouldn't be nagged 
any more about any blanked garden and I was thinking of 
dotting him one though aware that he had been drinking, 





h 


ruage One evening 


scriptures 


when Sarah caught my arm and Geo. said Blank and 
slammed the door and went out for a walk. 

Sarah then told me that probably she had been incon- 
siderate without meaning to, but that she had been very 
eager to have some few flowers growing out back of the 
house. 

‘I wd. spade up the ground myself,’’ she said, ‘only the 
turf is very tough hereabouts and I am not very strong. 
We always had flowers growing around the house back 
East and it is very lonely here when George is away with 
the mule, but I guess I should not have bothered him to 
dig any garden with all the digging he does back there."’ 

Well of course I promised I would come up the next day 
with a couple packets of flower seeds, sweet williams and 
marguerites being what she favored and break sod for her 
myself, but owing to having caught more rheumatism 
looking for Geo. all over the hillside in the rain when as a 
matter of fact he was down having one in the Last Chance 
saloon I could not handle a spade the next day though I 
took the flower seeds. George was not there, which I was 
glad of, he having had an inspiration to go look for gold 
seventeen miles S$. W. of Four Mile in the Gold Creek 
country, so we read the Bible together and then a week 
later I had to take out on a grubstake myself. 

Next time I came in I was not feeling so good owing to 
having drank some bad water, so I went to the Fortune 
House and went to bed and sent Hennessey'’s Jimmy uP to 
Sarah with some seeds of a red flower which I had got from 
an Indian squaw over Douglasville way. So she came 
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down to see how I was and the first thing I noticed was 
that somebody had apparently stricken her in the eye, 
which it appeared was Sones though for a long time she 
wd. not admit it and probably wouldn't have at all if Mrs. 
Hennessey hadn't been there to see fair play and quite 
ready to tell about it herself if Sarah would not. 

“But it isn’t his fault, really it isn't,’’ sobs the poor girl 
kneeling down by the bed with a face considerable whiter 
than Hennessey's idea of a clean sheet. ‘‘Geo. is just 
nearly crazy because he has made five trips since you went 
away and never found anything and last time he was home 
he had to go and do gardening for the Widow Jones to get 
money to buy food with. O please Mr. Wells, don't look 
so terrible. It was when he came in all-tired and upset 
that he saw those flower seeds—’’ 

‘And I suppose they nagged him about your little gar- 
den,’’ says I, ‘‘so he dotted you one.”’ 

“Havin a skinfull,’’ says Mrs. Hennessey. 

‘‘He will have a skinfull if he does it again,’’ I says in a 
sincere manner, meaning that I wd. fill him full of lead. 
I am not a violent man but when a girl has a weak back 
and only wants a couple square yards of sod turned over 
for her and gets hit in the eye, what are you going 
to do? 

I had not expected that Mrs. Palmer would understand 
this remark but she did and commenced to weep very hard, 
saying ‘O Mr. Wells, you dont understand, it isn’t that 
he grudges me anything, he is the best kindest man that 

ever lived. Why, when he gets this gold mine he is not 
going to get me just plain flowers but lilies and 
orkids.”’ 

“The selfish son of a gun,’’ I said, because a man that 
gives a woman what he wants to give her instead of what 
she wants, that is what he is. 

However, Sarah being only twenty-two and not seventy- 
two the meeting broke up in unpleasantness and I saw her 
go up the hillside with her back expressing so much pride 
and anger you wd. have thought digging a garden would 
have been no job to her. However, the day I got cured and 
went up there, having heard that Geo. was back and wish- 
ing to be present at any further references to this garden, 
the ground behind the house still hadnt had a spade in it 
and Geo. was away doing some more work for the Widow 
Jones. 

‘Is he sober?"’ I says to Sarah, whose eyes seemed kind of 
red. 

““Yes,’’ says she. 

“No gold yet,”’ says I. 

““No, ' says she. 

“No orkids then,’’ I says, and she bit her lip. ‘Not a 
hole in the ground either,’’ says I, ‘‘to put a marguerite 
seed in while waiting.”’ 

I reckon she was going to fly out at me for this though 
it was my intention which I since wish I had followed, to 
take and turn a couple feet of that dooryard for her then 
and there. However, just right at this moment up me 
comes a guy named Bat-Ear Wilkinson, followed by four 
five other bums all looking kind of scared and eager and all 
yelling ‘‘Mrs. Palmer”’ at the tops of their voices. 

When they had got closer aa bale requested by me to 
remember that they was not at a political meeting, Wil- 
kinson came forward and lowered his voice a couple oc- 
taves and said he was sorry but that something had 
happened to Geo. 

“Is he dead?’’ says Sarah, wrenching away from the arm 
[ had put around her and turning paler than ever before, 
which was going some. 

“Well, maam,”’ says Bat-Ear, “‘dead is kind of a strong 
term but the fact of the matter is that Geo. had had one or 
two and then he went out and worked in the Widow 
Jones’ garden turning over a lot of nasty tough sod for a 
bed of blank blank sweet williams in the hot sun and 





then he came back to the Last Chance and had one or two 
more and then he fell down on the floor, which we thought 
he had fainted.’ 

“But he was dead,”’ 
doorpost. 

“Well, maam,”’ says Bat-Ear, ‘the has not come to yet.’ 

Then we had a silence. 

‘“Where is he?’’ says Sarah. 

“We got him out here on a shutter,’’ says Wilkinson and 
we had another silence and then he went on, *‘Me and the 
other boys thought you might like our help in plant—er— 
bury—er—laying him to rest, maam. We are leaving 
town tomorrow early.’ 

“You want to bury him now?” she said. 

‘The only question being,’’ says Bat-Ear, ‘just where.” 

Well, I do not know why but at that all the stiffening 
seemed to go out of little Sarah. She had.a couple brave 
goes at speakin but could not seem to do it and finally 
she = pointed her finger out back at the place where 
Geo. been due to dig the little garden and then she 
sort of fell into my arms and made sounds like she was al- 
ways drawing in her breath with difficulty and never 
letting it out again. 

Being as the pickaxes were beginning to make a noise 
outside I tried to comfort her by reading loudly from the 
Gospel according to St. John, leaning on a word here and 
there wherever the diggers hit a stone. 

But it was not any use, because I could have shouted a 
whole verse and still not have drowned out Bat-Ear 
Wilkinson the way he started to holler. The stuff must 
have been right there at grass roots and in nuggets too, be- 
cause I saw the identical one Bat-Ear had picked up and 
had paid in for drinks at the Last Chance saloon, and of 
course Bat-Ear had been as unsuccessful prospecting as al- 
most anybody except George, whose last home he had been 
digging when surprised. 

Anyhow, away he went from the garden George ought 
to have dug and staked a claim as near as possible to the 
boundary of Sarah's property and all his friends did like- 
wise waving their arms and yelling like Indians. 

“Gold, gold, gold!"’ they shouted, and it was too—and 
lots of it. 

And I think that under all the circumstances that was a 
funny incident to happen to George. 

Shortly after this, having found that my own claim 
there was n. g. and having heard that copper was suspected 
just ‘N. E. of Bald Eagle. 


says Sarah, putting one hand on the 







Geovge shouted that 
he wouldn’t be nagged 
ary more about any 


blanked garden 
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The Story Thus Far: 

TIS VANBRUGH, the young son of a wealthy 
C) American ranch-owner, while visiting his grand- 

mother in England, forms a close friendship with 
the children of a neighboring estate, Beau, Digby and 
John Geste, Claudia, the daughter of their aunt, and 
their lovely cousin, Isobel Rivers, with whom he falls 
in love. After completing his education at Harvard, he 
returns to England to tell Isobel of his love, but finds that 
she is engaged to John Geste and is very sad over the sud- 
den and mysterious departure from home of all the Geste 
bovs 

Disappointment and the despotism of his father make 
life at home unbearable; and Otis and his beautiful sister, 
Mary, go to Europe and later to Algeria, where they meet 
with many adventures. A native dancing-girl 
makes advances to Otis, which he repulses, and thus he 
arouses the revengeful spirit of the girl. He becomes 
caught in a massacre of Christians in Zaguig and is left 
wounded and unconscious in the streets, after Mary has 
escaped in disguise with a French officer, Major de Beau- 
jolais, whom she afterwards marries. 

Otis recovers from his wounds, but, finding himself 
suffering from a severe neurosis, he returns to England for 
treatment. He suddenly meets Isobel and she tells him 
the story leading up to the disappearance of the boys im- 
mediately aiter the theft of the “Blue Water,’’ a famous 
sapphire in the possession of her aunt, Lady Brandon. 
In quest of the sapphire, the Geste boys had gone to Africa 
and enlisted in the French Foreign Legion. Beau and 
Digby had been killed and John, after great suffering, had 
come back to England and married Isobel. Haunted by 
the thought of a companion in his sufferings whom he 
had left in Africa, John had returned to Algeria—and 
Isobel with him—to search for the friend,” ‘Hank,’’ and 
had been captured as a deserter from the Foreign Legion 
and sent to the French Penal Battalions of convicts known 
as the ‘“Zephyrs."’ 

Otis promises Isobel to find John, joins the Foreign 
Legion, and while trying to find a way of getting to the 
Zephyrs he is innocently involved in a mutiny in the 
desert, court-martialed and sentenced to eight years of 
penal servitude. 


lovely 





PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Author of 
Beau Geste, Beau Sabvreur 


4% Gallant Gentleman Braves the Horvors 
of a Desert Dungeon Seeking the Last of 


the Geste Brothers 


CHAPTER IX 
EYOT WILL perhaps be quite comprehensible that I 


<A>) do not care to dwell overmuch upon the time I 
[X= spent in the Penal Battalions of Madame la 
" Y République. 

I certainly am not going to complain of the treatment I 
received, inasmuch as I was there by my own desire and 
had been at some considerable pains to arrive there. 

Each country has its own penal system, and each country 
can criticize that of the other if it has nothing better to do. 
Our own system is not without spot or blemish, and one 
has heard unpleasant things of the treatment of convict- 
workers in our coal mines. 

Charles Reade had considerable fault to find with the 
English convict system, and those exiled to penal servi- 
tude in Siberia have a poor opinion of Russian methods of 
punishment 

And I am the less disposed to assail the French convict 
system because Biribi is now abolished (and also, perhaps, 
the Devil's Island, where Captain Dreyfus suffered, and the 
Guiana penal settlement) and the worst punishments that 
we endured were inflicted upon us illegally and in defiance 
of the law. These latter, generally the outcome of the 
vicious spite of some local petty tyrant, struck me as rather 
unnecessary, for the prescribed and lawful punishments 
were wholly adequate—apart from the fact that life itself 
was one long punishment. 

For example, I personally needed nothing more in the 
way of correctional attentions than twenty-four hours of 
la planche. This ingenious device was, as its name implies, 
merely a plank. To the observer's eye, a simple plank, 
but to the sentenced man it was something more. 

In the first place, the plank was some twelve feet above 
the ground. In the second place, it was neither sufficiently 
long nor sufficiently wide to enable a man to lie down upon 
it in anything but acute discomfort and danger of falling. 
He could merely sit upon it—and he could not do that for 
long without changing his positicn in the hope of finding 
one less racking and tormenting. In the third place, the 
heat and glare of that whitewashed, white-hot prison- 
yard was a cruel and dangerous torture in itself. 
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Chained together, we were marched to the si 








The punishment of /e planche sounds mild and moderate. 
So did some of those of the Holy Inquisition of old—par- 
ticularly the worst of all, that of water dripping on the 
head. 

Let any one who thinks it mild and moderate, try it for 
an hour. Let him not try it for twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, lest he do not regain his sanity. 

But could not one throw oneself off this hellish perch of 
the devil? One could. One did. But not twice. He was 
ready, willing, nay positively anxious, to return to that 
now attractive plank by the time he had discovered what 
happened to those who voluntarily or involuntarily 
quitted the post of dishonor. 

Nor, indeed, was there any real necessity to exceed the 
simple and lawful punishment of deprivation of water; of 
standing facing the sun in a whitewashed corner from 
sunrise to sunset without food or drink or of being chained 
to a wall with the hands above the head. 
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In fact, one would have thought that ‘‘hard labor”’ 
harder perhaps than that known to any other convict in 
the world—by day, and lying chained to an tron bar and 
to one’s neighbor on the stone floor of a shed by night, 
might, with the absence of all that makes life supportable, 


and the presence of everything calculated to make life 


insupportable, have rendered even “lawful” punishment 
unnecessary. 

But no. Punishment beyond punishment had to be 
inflicted, and then illegal and indefensible torture added. 

Chief of these were the silo and the crapaudine, both 
once permitted by law and both absolutely prohibited and 
“‘abolished’’ by General de Negrier. I saw both these tor- 
tures inflicted, and I suffered them myself. But I wish to 
repeat, and to make it clear, that this villainous brutality 
was wholly contrary to law and in flat defiance of most 
definite military regulations. 

Also, I wish to repeat that, in any case, | am not com- 
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plaining. WhatI gotI had asked for—indeed, sought for. 

Further, if the system was severe to the point of savage 
and brutal cruelty, it is to be monestitadiellt han the bulk 
of the convicts were desperate and dangerous criminals, 
many of them barely human in their horrible depravity 
and far more dangerous to those in authority over them 
than any cageful of lions, tigers and panthers to the wild 
beast tamer who ventures among them. 

While there was a sprinkling of soldiers whose horrible 

crimes’’ were those of dirty buttons, slackness, drunken- 
ness, earning the enmity of an N. C. O. and being generally 
and congenitally non-military, there was also a certain 
number of ordinary criminals who had been, perh.ps, 
more unfortunate than wicked. But there was, as I have 
said, undoubtedly a very large proportion of the worst and 
beastliest criminals in the world, prominent among whom 
was the typical Parisian apache, who has no faintest 
shadow of any solitary virtue, save occasionally the savage 
courage of the cornered rat. 


A* IS natural and very right and proper, the officers and 
£ \ non-commissioned officers—and more particularly the 
latter—are chosen with an eye to their suitability for the 
work they have to do 

Stern disciplinarians are required, and stern disciplin- 
arians are selected. Not only did the success of the system 
depend upon the iron discipline of these men, fierce, un- 
bending, remorseless—but their own lives as well. Many 
have been killed in the execution of their duty, either by 
the sudden action of a maddened and despairing individual 
or as the result of a cunning plot, planned and executed 
with fiendish ingenuity and ferocity. 

They carry loaded revolvers in unfastened holsters, and 
their hands are never far from them. In time they come 
inevitably to regard the convicts not only as enemies of 
the State and of Society, but also as personal enemies, and 
behave toward them accordingly. This is more particu- 
larly true of the non-commissioned officers, and in the 
conditions prevalent in far-distant desert places where the 
great French military roads are in course of construction by 
convict labor 

And to one of these road-making gangs it was my fate 
to be drafted—the fate ‘‘written on my forehead,"’ as 
the Arabs say, to which I had been destined, as I be- 
lieved, from the beginning of time, that I might fulfil 
myself. 

Che latest road—a Road of Destiny indeed for me—was 
to run from the city of Zaguig, of horrible memory, to a 
place called the Great 
Oasis, a spot now of the 


greatest strategic impor- 


tance to France. There Chat ved-hot spear 
were working a large point seemed to ap- 
proportion of the mili- proach for _— 


tarv Convicts. 

So once again to Za- 
guig [| came, and from 
Zaguig marched out 
along the uncompleted 
highwav that was mi- 
raculously to lead me to 
my goal. 


(¥ THAT spell of 
road-work I re- 
member but little. 

Each dav was exactly 
like its terrible predeces- 
sor. Eachnightablessed 
escape from Hell 1f not to 
Heaven, at anv rate toa 
Nirvana of nothingness. 








Often I wondered how men of education and refinement, 
such as Badineff and Rien, delicately nurtured, were able 
to bear the horror that was life, inasmuch as it was all 
that I, with my great sustaining inspiration and need to 
live, could do to force my body to obey my will and keep 
my will from willing death. 

In point of fact, it was patent to me that Rien was failing 
and that both the temper and the body of the giant 
Badineff were wearing thin. 

And then a spell of bad weather, with terrific heat and 
sand-laden winds that seemed to have been forced through 
gigantic furnaces precipitated, as so often happens, one 
of those catastrophes of madness, mutiny, murder and 
heavy retaliatory and repressive punishment. 

I am sorry to say that I was the innocent cause of this 
particular example of these tragedies that are all too 
common, and indeed inevitable, in such circumstances. 

“Small beginnings! . . .” . 

As is so often the case, the beginnings of this affair 
which was to cost the lives of so many men were small 
enough, God knows. 

A sergeant, one of those “‘hard cases"’ that are naturally 
selected for their aggressive harshness, merciless severity 
and all the qualities that go to make the ferocious discipli- 
narian and martinet, stood watching me as I swung my 
pick; with blistered hands, aching arms, eyes blinded with 
sweat, a terrible pain at the back of my neck and the feel- 
ing that if I bent my body once again my back wouid 
surely break. . . . 

As I painfully straightened myself he stepped toward 
me and with his stick struck my cap from my head. To 
be quite just, I think he was only making a sudden raid 
upon that place of concealment in search of tobacco, food, 
paper, pencil, a piece of steel or a ee stone. 

However, the stick struck my head as well as my cap, 
and I was still sufficiently near, in memory, to civilization 
to find his act discourteous. I must have given expression 
to this wrong mental attitude and looked upon him with 
the eye of mild reproach. 

Now, in the ranks of Jes Joyeux, looking can be an 
offense. A cat may look at a king, but a convict may not 
look at a corporal—save with the glance of the most re- 
spectful, humble and obedient reverence. Any other kind 
of look may be mutinous; a mutinous look may precede a 
mutinous act; and a mutinous act precedes death. The red 
blossom of wrath must be nipped in the bud, and the ser- 
geant promptly nipped mine. 

In a second I was sent sprawling with a blow that partly 
stunned and wholly con- 
fused me—and it was with 
a sense of confusion worse 
confounded that I saw Ba- 


A me dineff raise his spade and 
e —_! fell the sergeant from be- 
ay YR ~ hind, while Rien snatched 


the automatic that the man 
was in the act of drawing. 

Ludicrously enough, 
Rien shouted at the stunned 
sergeant, “You insolent 
dog! How dare you strike 
a gentleman!’ and was 
himself struck to the 
ground by a convict, a 
Spaniard named Ramon 
Gonzales, a poor, mean 
soul who hoped to curry 
favor for his virtue and 
gain remission for his sins. 

At the same moment a 
corporal dashed into the 
melee, kicked me in the 
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face, fired his automatic at Badineff and 
was promptly felled by a man belonging 
to another esconade—and, even in that 
moment, I noticed the splendid straight 
left with which he took the corporal on 
the point of the jaw and the fact (which 
should have astounded me) that he 
ejaculated in excellent English, *‘Dam’ 4x > 
swine!’’ as he did so. 

As to exactly what happened then I am 
not perfectly clear, save that there was a o 
rush of guards and convicts, as Badineff | 
picked up the automatic dropped by Rien, | 
shot the Spaniard who had felled the | 
latter, shot the sergeant who rose to his 
feet and pluckily tackled him with his 
stick and then shot a guard who charged 
him with fixed bayonet. 

There was a terrific hubbub, some more 
indiscriminate shooting, and within a 
few minutes of my original impious 
glance at the sergeant a number of bodies were lying 
prone upon the sand, whistles were blowing, voices bark- 
ing orders, convicts shouting insanely and chaos reigning 
in the very home of the world’s most rigid discipline. 

But not for long. 

As always, discipline prevailed, and within another 
minute or two, po was restored. All the bodies but 
two or three promptly came to life and were found to be 
those of wise men who had flung themselves down until 
the shooting was over, with the double view of dissociat- 
ing themselves from the evil doings of wicked men and of 
having a little nap. 

Apart, very much under arrest, stood the villains of the 
piece, myself, Badineff, Rien, the Roumanian gypsy known 
as Jacob the Jew, the Spaniard, Ramon Gonzales, the man 
with the useful left ie had knocked the corporal out, 
and three or four more. 

Well! We'd done it now, all right! And it was a drum- 
head court-martial for ours that evening and our backs 
to a wall and our faces to a firing party at dawn next morn- 
ing. Except that there wouldn't be any wall. 

There would be a grave, though, and we should dig it. 
We should also stand by it and topple neatly into it when 
the volley was fired. I hoped I should be dead before 
they shoveled the sand in. 

I also thought of a wily convict who was said to have 
toppled before he was shot and to have crawled out before 
he was buried, and I pondered the possibility of contriving 
these duplicities. 

It did not come to this, however, and I am still in doubt 
on the subject. 

Chained together and surrounded by guards with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets, we were marched from the scene 
of our sins, a long and miserable march, to the temporary 
depot of the slow-progressing, ever-moving company. 

his depot proved to be a deserted Arab village, and for 
want of better or worse accommodation we were hastily 
consigned to its large underground grain-pit, or silo. 

Confinement in these silos had been expressly forbidden 
because men had gone mad in them, died in them, been 
forgotten in them, had murdered each other in them for 
the last drops of water. But many forbidden things are 
done in those distant places where subordinates rule, 
where public opinion is not, where the secrets of the 
prison-house remain secrets, where the grave is very silent 
and where necessity not only knows no law, but is apt to 
be the mother of diabolical invention. 


? 


— this grain-pit we were — om one by one; those 
who preferred to do so being allowed to climb down a 
rope by means of which a large pail of water and a sack of 


Isobel is waiting, John 


Geste. Wake up! 







bread were lowered 
for our sustenance 
until such time as a 
field court-martial 
could be assembled. 

That might be 
upon the morrow, } 
or again it might ¢ 
not. 

I do not think 
that there was any intention of actually imprisoning us in 
this silo as a punishment—our offense was too desperate 
for that. 

I think that the officer commanding the company—if 
he knew anything about it at all—merely gave the order 
to put us there as the simplest and easiest means of keeping 
us secure for the brief space that remained to us—probably 
only a day or, at most, a couple of days—before we were 
tried and shot for murderous revolt against authority. 

What then happened above ground we did not know— 
and only two of us ever did know—but by piecing together 
information which, as I shall tell, I obtained later I came 
to the conclusion that a whirlwind attack by Touareg or 
Bedouin tribesmen upon the company drew every man 
from the depot to the scene of the fight, where they shared 
the fate of escort and convicts alike, there being not a 
single survivor. 

What happened below ground may be quickly told, for 
the worst hours of my life, hours which seemed certain to 
be my last, hours during which I was compelled to 
abandon hope of helping Isobel, ended in the greatest 
moment of my life, the moment in which I found John Geste, 
the moment in which I knew that I had, against all 
probability, succeeded. 








CHAPTER X 


, I ‘HE episode of the imprisonment in the silo appears 
here not in the words of Otis Vanbrugh telling his 
own experience, but in turn, in the words of each captive. 


HE heat in the silo was terrific, and the atmosphere 
terrible. 

A whimsical remark from the man they called Jacob 
the Jew to the effect that he wondered whether this were 
heat made black, or blackness made hot, remained un- 
answered for some minutes, until a quiet voice observed 
in good French, but with an English accent: 

“It is the new heat, Jacob. Red hot and white hot, 
we know. We are now black hot. And when I 
have to leave this quiet retreat I shall take a chunk of the 
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atmosphere a souvenir keep it in my haver- 
sack. 


The man spoke as one who talks against time—the time 
when sanity or strength shall have departed. 


““Good idea,’" mused another voice with a similar 
accent. “Send a bit to one’s National Museum, too... . 
You an Englishman?” 

Yes,’ replied the other. “Are you?” 

“No American,’’ was the reply. 

Silence 

I he C lank of trons and a deep groan. “Oh, God,”’ moaned 


the wounded Spaniard, 
“do not let me die in the 






































grave. . . . Oh, Mother 
of God, intercede for me. 
Let die above 


me 
ground.” 

“You are not going to 
die, Ramon,’’ said the 
Englishman. 

““No, indeed,’’ observed 
Jacob the Jew. “‘Certain- 
ly not, good Ramon. No 
gentleman would die here 
and = now. You 
would incommode us 
enormously, Ramon... 
I go the length of stating 
that I absolutely do prefer 
and that’s the 


(, you alive 
first time you've heard 
that, Ramon. 


Worth being put ina silo 
for. . Yes, Ramon.” 


by man; 


in fear, 


faith 


hope 
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hey died man 
some 
some in 
wrath and some 


a nd 


“That's enough, Jacob,"’ said the Englishman. ‘Hold 
your tongue. 

The irons clanked again, as though the sick man turned 
in the direction of the last speaker. 

“You'll keep your promise, Senor Caballero?’’ moaned 
the dying man. “You have forgiven me? ... Truly? 

. You'll keep your promise? . . . And the Mother 
of God will come Herself and tend your death-bed. 

If you don’t keep your promise, my dying curse shall 
bl: Ast : 

“TI see to it, Ramon,’ said the Englishman quietly. 

‘Don't bother about cursing and blasting. 

“You'll see that I die kneeling! You ‘won't let 
me die until I kneel up? You'll hold my hands 
together in prayer my head low bowed upon my 
breast? And then you'll lay me flat and cross my 
hands and make the Sign of the Cross upon . 

‘As I promised, Ramon.’ 

“You'll let God see that I fear Him. He wouldn't 
mistake me for my brother? He wouldn't visit my 
brother's sins on me?”’ 

God is just,’’ said the Englishman. 

“Yes, my poor Ramon," observed Jacob the Jew, ‘‘I 
greatly fear that you'll find God just. But don't 
say that you have a brother, Ramon?” 

‘‘Nombre de Dios, but I have, hombre! " gabbled 
the Spaniard. “‘And he is in Hell . . . Seguramente. . . . 
He was an enemy of God. . . . He hated God. . . . He 
defied God. . . . And God took him and broke him. . . . 
Caramba! \t is not fair the way God... Yes... . 
Yes.... Yes... . It és fair, and God is good, kind, 
loving and—er—just.”’ 

“Yes. Just—Ramon,”’ said Jacob; 
turning in the direction of the last s 
could find your nose, my frien 
pull it.” 

‘I will strike a match for you later,’’ replied 
Jacob, a man famous among the brave for his 
courage; brilliantly clever, bitterly cynical and en- 
dowed with a twofold portion of the mental, 
moral and physical endurance of his enduring 
race. 

“God will not punish me for my brother's sins, 
will He, Senor Jean?"’ continued the Spaniard. 

‘‘No,”’ replied the Englishman, ‘‘nor him for his 
own.” 

“Me: ining him, or Him?” 

“We punish ourselves, I think,’ 
Englishman, “‘quite sufficiently.”’ 

“Mon Dieu!”’ said a cultured French voice, ‘‘but 
you are only partly right, 
mon ami. ‘Woman punishes 
Man, or we punish ourselves 
—through Woman.” 

“Bless ourselves, you 
mean,’’ said the Englishman 
and the American immedi- 
ately and simultaneously. 

‘‘The same thing,”’ replied 
the Frenchman. And the 
utter stillness that followed 
was broken by a little gasp- 
ing sigh that seemed to 
shape a name—"‘Véronique.”’ 


and the American, 
aker, said, “If I 
, | would certainly 


inquired Jacob softly. 
" continued the 





‘Basta! My _ broth- 
er! ... My brother! ‘ = 
babbled the Spaniard and 
sobbed, ‘God will dis- 


tinguish between us... . 
Gracias a Madre in cielo! 
Gracias la Virgen Inmacu- 
lada. . . un million gracias.” 
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‘And what of this accursed brother? Surely no brother 
of yours committed an interesting sin?’’ inquired Jacob. 

“Ca! It was the priest's fault,’ continued the Spaniard, 
unheeding. ‘‘We were good enough boys. . . . Only 
mischievous. Fonder perhaps of the girls and the 
sunshine and the wine-skin and the bull-ring than of 
religion and work. My brother was a good boy, 
none better from Pampeluna to Malaga—if a little quick 
with his knife and over-well acquainted with the smuggler 
track—until that accursed and hell-doomed priest 
No! No! No! I mean that good and holy man of 
God —cast his eye n Dolores. 

‘Oh, Mother of ( od! He killed a priest. And he 
defied and challenged God. And I am his twin 
brother! . . . God may mistake me for him.” 

“God makes no mistakes, Ramon,”’ said the English- 
man. ‘‘Excuse my playing the oracle and Heavy Father, 
but—er—you can be quite sure of that, my lad.” 

“Yes, yes, yes—you're right. Of course you are right! 
How should God make mistakes? . Besides, God 
knows my brother, we//. He followed him. . . . He 
warned him. When he swore he would never enter 
a church again God flung him into one. When he 
swore he would never kneel again God struck him to his 
knees and held him there. Because he swore that 
he would never make the Sign of the Cross God made a 
Sign of the Cross of him."’ 

‘Quite noticed the little man, in fact, 
the Jew. “Tell us.” 

‘‘My brother caught the priest and Dolores. . . . In 
the priest’s own church. My brother married them 
before the altar . . . and their married life was brief! 

But of course, God knew he was mad. . . . As 
he left that desecrated church he cried, ‘Never will I enter 
the House of God again! ‘ 

“And that very night the big earthquake came and 
shattered our village with a dozen others. As we dashed 
through the door—the old mother in my brother's arms, 
my crippled sister on my back—the roof caved in and the 
very road fell from before our little posada, down the hill- 
side. My brother was in front and fell, my mother still 
in his arms. And where did he recover conscious- 
ness? Tell me that! Before the altar, upon the dead 
body of his victim, the murdered priest—who thus saved 
my brother's life, for he had fallen fifty feet from the half- 
destroyed church-roof, through which he had crashed. . 

Yes, my brother had entered the House of God once 
more! ons 

‘It was to South America that he fled from the police— 
to that El Dorado where so many of us go in search of 
what we never find. And there he went from worse to 
worse than worst, defying God and slaying man 
and woman! For he shot his own woman merely because 
she knelt—just went on her knees to God. And one 
terrible night of awful storm, when fleeing alone by 
mountain paths from the soldiers or guardias civils, a flash 
of lightning showed him a ruined building, and into it he 
dashed and hid. 

‘It may have been the rolling thunder, the streaming 
rain or an avalanche of stones dislodged by the horses of 
the police who passed along the path above—I do not know 
—but there was a terrible crash, a heavy blow, a blinding, 
suffocating dust—and he was pinned, trapped, held as in 
a giant fist, unable to move hand or foot or head. 

‘And when daylight came he saw that he was in a 
ruined chapel of the ‘old conquistadors, kneeling before the 
altar—a beam across his bowed shoulders and neck; a 
beam across his legs behind his knees; a mass of stone and 
rubble as high as his waist. And there my brother 
knelt—before the altar of God—in that attitude of prayer 
which he had sworn never to assume—and thought his 
thoughts. . . . For a night and a day and a night 


"* observed Jacob 


he knelt, his stiff 
neck bent, but 
his brave heart 
unsoftened. .. . 
And thus the sol- 
diers found him 
and took him to 
the calabosa.... 

“The annual 
revolution  oc- 
curred on the eve 
of his garotting, 
and he was 
saved. Having 
to flee the coun- 

y, he returned 
to Spain and 
sought me 
out. .. . Owing — 
to a little smug- 
gling trouble, in 
which a guardia 
civil lost his life, we crossed into France and, in order to 
get to Africa and start afresh, we joined the Legion. 

‘“Valgame Dios! In the Legion we made quite a little 
name for ourselves—not so easy a thing to do in the 
Legion, as some of you may know. There they fear noth- 
ing. They fear no thing, but God is not a thing, my 
friends. Diantre! They fear neither man nor devil, neither 
death nor danger—but they fear God. . . . Most of 
them. . . . When they come to die, anyhow. 

“But my brother did not fear God. And his 
escouade of devils realized that he was braver than they 
. . + braver by that much. . . . And always he blas- 
ope Always he defied, insulted, challenged God. He 

ad a terrible fight with Luniowski the atheist, and 
Luniowski lost an eye in the defense of his No-God. My 
brother fought with awful ferocity in defense of his God— 
the God he must have, that he might hate and revile Him 
—the God Who had sat calmly in His Heaven and watched 
Dolores and the priest. 

“In Africa there was little fear of his finding himself 
flung into a church or pinned on his knees before a chapel 
altar! We aren’t much troubled with chaplains and 
church-parades in the Legion! 

‘But one day my brother saw a lad, a boy from Prov- 
ence, a chubby-faced child, make the Sign of the Cross up- 
on his breast as we were preparing to die of thirst, lost in a 
desert sand-storm. . . . My brother, with all his re- 
maining strength, struck him upon the mouth. 

‘Sangre de Cristo! If 1 see you make that Sign again,” 
he croaked, ‘I'll do it on you with a bayonet. 

‘If we come through this, I wi// make the Sign of the 
Cross on you with a bayonet,’ gasped the boy hoarsely, 
and my brother laughed. 

‘Try, said he. “Try when I'm asleep. Try when 
I'm dying. Try when I'm dead. Do you not 
know that I am a devil? Why, your bayonet would melt. 

Me! The Sign of the Cross! God Himself 
could not do it!” 

‘‘And next day my brother was lost in that sand-storm, 
and the Touareg band who found him took him to the 
Sultan of Zeggat. And the Sultan of Zeggat crucified 
him in the market-place, ‘as the appropriate death for a 
good Christian! . . .’ Wasn't that humorous! 

Silence. 

“Yes, God made a Sign of my brother,’ said Ramon 
the Spaniard, and added, ‘Help me to my knees, Sefior 
Jean, and keep each word of your promise, for I think I 
am dying.”’ 

Silence... . 

And then a cry of **Dios vienne!’ 





and then 





| knew we were 
either vemem- 
beved or discov- 


e ved % 


(Continued on page 119) 
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tears 


overcon his uruiervoviuty 


this executive deliber- 


at Ly qrew a mask 


HEN I began to get 
from general 
practise to 
myself 


away 
medical 





’ devote to 
specialized study in psychology 
me right from the 


beginning were the handicaps | 


what struck 


found caused by feelings of in- 
teriority 
| was, of course, prepared to find 
feelings of inferiority affecting A manufactur 


1s Who had failed in life. 
I did 
d then 


made good—certainly not in those 


not, however, expect to 
in individuals who had 


those who 


who had achieved far above the average, in 
actually had made a name for themselves. 
But feelings of inferiority appeared to be everywhere. 


Some sort of inferiority idea could be found in every human 
being. I stumbled upon inferiority even in myself! 

| soon became convinced that the question was not one 
inferiority. Rather the problem of 


in finding out just what kind of 


of inferiority or no 
? 
I 


1elping people consisted 
nferiority they were suffering from, how it was holding 
them back, under what form of disguise it might be 


revealing itseli 

Unless you, my reader, are a very exceptional person, 
vou, too, along with the rest of us, are suffering from 
inferiority fears. 

You may not think you are. You may not realize it. 

You may give every appearance of self-possession and 
self-confidence Yet deep down, underneath, a vague 
something may be tugging at your heart-strings. Perhaps 
you sense its presence. Perhaps it is very indefinite and 
does not make a decided impression. 

But whether or not you actually know you harbor in- 





Cause d this lawye t 





self as a sailor 


Study These if You Want to 
Conquer an Inferiovity Compley 


CASES from a 


DOCTOR’S 


NOTE-BOOoK 


feriority ideas within yourself, I can assure you that to 
some degree at least they are handicapping you. 

You can never be as content nor make the progress 
toward efficiency and happiness that you should, that 
rightfully belongs to you, unless you dig out these in- 
feriority fears thoroughly, unless you 
face them squarely, unless you conquer 
them. 

And it is so easy to throttle them too, 
when once you know what they are, 
when you understand how they work to 
undermine you and hold you back. 

Sometimes it takes time and thought 
to discover an inferiority, to recognize it 
for what it is, to label it correctly, to 
make the proper connection. 

But it can be done! 

Do that and it is gone! 

Throw the light of reason and com- 
mon-sense upon it and it vanishes like 
morning mist before the rising sun. 

The examples which I have chosen to 
show how inferiority can operate in in- 
dividuals ought to help you to overcome 
your own. 

In each and every case the sufferer was 
cured. He was able to cut away from 
the inferiority drag! 

Inferiority fears may be divided into 
two general groups. In the first of these 
groups belong all the varieties of such fears which the 
individual knows he possesses, of which he himself is 
fully aware and conscious. 

In the second group belong all the unconscious inferi- 
ority ideas. These are the ones that lead people to think 
and feel and act in a way that distresses them but of the 
cause for which they haven't the slightest suspicion. 

Physical defects invariably make people consciously 
inferior! 

I have known and treated dozens of men, women and 
children who stammer. Never have I found inferiority 
absent. In every instance definite, conscious inferiority 
fears were making their lives positively miserable. 

There was a stammerer at college who stood at the head 
of his class. He had every reason to feel capable and sure 
of himself. But the stammering made him feel so inferior 
that he gave up his chances of a good education and took a 
job as a machine operative in a factory. 

This boy had practised speech exercises for over a year. 
His parents had spent hundreds of dollars on him for all 
sorts of ‘‘cures."” But nothing worked. It was simply 


} o. 
nanadatcap 


I 
tc hid him- 
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impossible for him to learn how to 
place his tongue and breathe properly, 
so essential in these courses of speech 
training. 

Why? Because attention had been 
drawn to the wrong thing. The cart 
had been placed before the horse. 

The necessary thing to do was to 
draw attention to his emotional make- 
up, which was causing the speech 
trouble. Correct that and both the 
speech trouble and the inferiority would 
take care of themselves. 

I soon learned that this lad was over- 
conscientious. 

He was really too eager to succeed 
in his studies. He exaggerated what 
he considered his obligations to his 
books. In the same way he exaggerated 
his stammering beyond all reason. 

When I learned also that he had a 
liking for figures I got him to quit the 
factory and take up bookkeeping. 

In the bookkeeping class, and in 
contrast to his former college classes, 
all the men were as serious as he. The 
boy didn’t have to worry about athlet- 
ics or joining a fraternity. Bookkeeping 
didn’t confuse his purposes and jumble 
his thoughts. There were no jumbled 
thoughts to jumble his words. 

In two months the stammering dis- 
appeared without speech training. 

With the stammering went the in- 
feriority! 

A girl I knew who was lame became 
so morose that she even entertained thoughts of taking 
her own life. Luckily, she sought medical aid in time. 
The lameness could not be cured but her mental view- 
point could! 

What started the inferiority was the fact that her hip 
disease prevented her from dancing. She could not go out 
and enjoy herself like the other girls. As she stated her 
sorrow herself, ‘I am always a perpetual wallflower.”’ 

Rhythm and melody were what this unfortunate girl's 
emotions craved. And it was an outlet for this craving 
that I hunted for. 

I realized that if she could express herself musically, 
especially if she could be made proficient in music, a sub- 


“Don’t” 


is 


stitute would be found for the inability to dance. And so 
it proved to be. 
When I met her she played the piano fairly well. I got 


her to put her whole heart and soul into piano-playing. 
With a proficient instructor and six hours practise each 
day she not only developed into a piano teacher herself but 
eventually even became a concert performer. 

What did dancing matter when she could express herself 
musically in this much more creditable way? In this new 


that starts off infevior- 


ity ideas in the nursery 


This stammever prac- 
tised specc h exerc ises 
for over a year. 


nothing worked 



















the word 


But 





rdéle she could not possibly feel inferi- 
or. She got a new slant on herself 
She quickly became a normal, happy, 
life-loving woman. 

Another case of conscious inferiority 





was that of a sailor who had once 
been a lawyer. After practising law 
for five years his brother was con- 
victed of forgery and sent to state's 
prison. This so weighed on the 
brother's mind that he fled from 
everything and hid himself in the 
service of the merchant marine. His 


brother's criminal act had disgraced 
him, he felt. It had overwhelmed him 
with personal inferiority. 

Here was another example of emo- 
tional exaggeration, only it Was e€x- 
pressed in a somewhat different way 
The stammerer and the lame girl allowed real handicaps 
to haunt them beyond all reasonable limits. But the 
lawyer went a step further and manufactured a handicap 
for himself out of whole cloth. 

“Did vou in anv way, directly or indirectly, aid your 
brother in the forgery?’ I asked him. 

“No,” he replied. ‘I didn't know a thing about it 
until he was arrested.”’ 

‘‘Then why did you run away? By 
imagination could you be held accountable, could you?” 


no stretch of the 


I argued. 

“I know that. Still I could not get it out of my head 
what people would think of me, knowing I was related. 
I was afraid it might hurt me professionally. People 
might not trust me.’ 

“You did not wait to find out, however.”’ 

“You are right there, doctor,’’ he replied. 
once.”’ 

‘In other words, you became more scared of yourself 
than you were of your brother's crime?”’ 

After a pause he said: ‘‘I never thought of it in that 
light before. Maybe if I had (Continued on page 117 


“I quit at 
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CHAPTER XVI 


WAITING 


H, IT’S so nice to be with you again,”’ Enid 
said as she and Pauline sat on Pauline’s veranda 
with Dave. She sighed and looked off to the 
which she loved. The sun was 
“And I've something to tell 

‘I’m going to have a baby 


mountains 
going down behind them 
vou. She lowered her eves 
in April 
Oh-—-Enid 
arms were around her in true understanding, for Pauline 
had long wished for a child herself. Enid had suddenly 
attained a revered importance in her eves. 
“That's great, Enid,’’ said Dave proudly. 
you'll have to name him Richard Grant.”’ 
Richard Grant-—her son—yes 
‘It’s too bad Ned had to leave just now,’’ said Pauline. 
You're quite brave to have allowed him to go.” 
| didn't tell him,’’ explained Enid. “You see it was 
such a great chance for him, and I knew that if I told him 
So I came out here to 


I'm so happy for you,’ and Pauline’s 


‘| hope 


he would have tried to give it up. 
you and Pauline.”’ 
I call that being a good sport,’’ declared Dave, proud 
of his sister's unselfishness 
And then | wanted that doctor you told me about in 
added Enid. 
you couldn't do better. 


San Francisco, 
Dr. Gibbons 
one of the best in the country.”’ 
Will you go to a hospital?’’ asked Pauline 
| thought I might take a little apartment,” 


He’s splendid 


replied 


Enid 
Well, there's one thing. You'll stay right here until 
s time for it co happen leclared Dave. 

Ic would be lovely if vou would let me,’’ sighed 
Enid The peace of it—to be there in her little cabin 
where Dick had held her in his arms! It seemed like 
their hom« She had no other now 

She Nad s lopped in San Francisco; bought clothes for 

self and for the baby and laid in a supply of soft nain- 
sook and dainty laces and stamped pieces to embroider. 
Pa e would teach her how to crochet 

Long, quiet days of sitting in the sun, making things 
for her baby—thinking, thinking, thinking Longing 


Sorrowing for Ned. Thanking 


d Oonging for Dick 
d Fear. Would she live 


God tor David an Pauline 


through tc? What was it like? Could she stand it? She 
she, Enid Grier, was going to bear a child at the ap- 
pointed time. There was no escape. But she didn’t want 


to escape. She wanted a baby more than anything in the 
world—next to Dick—and she thought of Dick and the 
baby as one. Would she die? Ridiculous. Women were 


months away 


having babies every minute all over the world. But Jim 
Stewart's wife had died in childbirth. Wouid the baby 
be all right? 

“Just think,’ said Pauline, ‘‘next week will be Christ- 
mas. I never can get used to it without cold weather and 
snow. 

“It does seem strange,’ murmured Enid. 

“Next year you'll have a Christmas tree for the baby,” 
said Pauline wistfully. 

““Yes,'’ Enid smiled. 

Christmas! Ned should have received her letter by now. 
She'd sent it care of the Oil Company, as Ned had directed. 
That was the quickest way. They would forward it to 
him. It would reach him surely at Panama. He and Dick 
were to be there for Christmas, after making several stops 
en route. 


But no answer came at Christmas—no word. They 
must be on the high seas. She should have heard some- 
thing. Why not a radio? That was possible. But then 


they were so far away, and she was so far away—any- 
thing might happen. 
The telegram came on New Year's Eve: 


ARRIVED PANAMA STOP GLORIOUS NEWS STOP GOD BLESS 
YOU STOP HAPPIEST YEAR OF OUR LIVES STOP TAKE CARE 
OF YOURSELF STOP ALL LOVE NED 


And one from Dick to Dave: 


HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL DICK 

Enid knew that message was for her. 

Ordinarily Pauline and Dave would have gone to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to spend New Year's Eve, but 
with great tact they had announced that they wanted to 
have one New Year's eve at the ranch, and would Enid be 
bored if they didn't arrange anything? Would she mind 
if they didn't ask people down? Dave did not feel in the 
mood for noise and gaiety. Their mother—last year she 
was with them. They'd all been together in New York. 

Enid was so thankful. The effort of going to town 
would have been too much. She didn’t want to leave 
her heaven, her sanctuary until it was time. In March 
she'd go to San Francisco. Why, that was only two 
eight weeks—oh! 

They sat in Pauline’s cabin that evening, and when it 
was nearly eleven-thirty Dave produced a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and there in the mountains—with not a sound— 
no whistles or bells or people screaming—they saw the 
New Year in. 

‘Happy New Year, Enid!"’ said Dave, coming over to 
kiss his sister after he had kissed Pauline and held his 
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face close to hers for a moment. ‘‘And here's to Richard 
Grant Grier.”’ 

Richard Grant Grier—Richard Grant. Enid’s eyes 
filled and she raised her glass to Dave and Pauline with 
a brave effort at a smile. 

Dave walked over to her cabin with her. Once there, 
she sat down in front of the fire by herself. New Year's 
Eve had always impressed her with a certain feeling of 
awe. 

A New Year. This New Year. Stepping over the 
threshold of a dark unknown caravansary—with many 
halls and great chambers! Still, she must go in—and so 
alone! 

She had always before been nervous about sleeping in 
her cabin alone. But now she had to be brave. She would 
be courageous for her son—her son. He must be brave and 
gallant—like—like his father. 

Where were Dick and Ned this New 
Panama, yes. The cable had indicated that. But what 
were they doing? Were they thinking of her? If only 
Ned wouldn't think of her, it would be better. But Dick 


Year's Eve? In 





ICK and Ned were at that moment in the Union Club 
in Panama. Champagne—laughter—balloons—the 


orchestra going wild—every one screaming—confetti 


bells—rattles—streamers of green, red, purple paper rib- 
bons—silly paper hats on every one. Happy New Year! 








Enid sighed with velief’ when she administered that first bath without mishap 


Happy New Year! Everybody saying ‘‘Happy New Year!" 

If Dick could only have reached her on the telephone 
that day from Chicago! But, “‘No, Mrs. Grier is not at 
home’’; and later when he tried, ‘‘Mrs. Grier has not 
returned yet.”’ 

Enid was going to have a baby—his baby! Great God, 
could this wonderful thing have come to him? She, Enid, 
was carrying his baby Each time he thought of it he 
choked up. Now, she was his. Nothing could ever take 
her away from him. He raised her on even a higher 
pedestal than before and worshiped from far below 

He wished to shriek his joy, display his pride, tell every- 
body his Enid was going to give him a child—his Enid 
his love—his wife Why couldn't she have been his wife? 
Why must he bow his head in shame in the midst of his 
rejoicing? What had he done? 

Would she be all right? Could she stand it? Why had 
he inflicted this torture which she was to endure on her? 

Ned—what would thev do? It had been hard enough 
to be with old Ned and feel Ned's hand on his 
before—but now 

The davs before sailing were full. Ned and Dick hard] 
spoke to one another. The minute he had learned through 
the company that Ned had left Chicago Dick tried to reach 
Enid on the telephone miles away 
He'd tell her over the telephone that he loved her 
her as he had never loved her before and that whatever 


shouldei 


three thousand 


loved 
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2 
ying on the dec F ( f- thre steamer, Ned un- 
witt g put Dix k. ; mind at eas about Enid 
she did about telling Ned would be all right with him. 
Plaza 33789 has been disconnected.’’ 

Disconnected! That was strange! Where was Enid? 
What had happened to her? 

The v of sailing. He'd trv again. He was out of his 
father’s house by stx o'clock in the morning. Very quietly 
he crept down the stairs. His mother would think it strange 
for him to be going out at that hour if she heard him 

Six o'clock —nine o'clock in New York 

He | the call in [he lines would be clear now 
sO eal He waited [he operator in the hotel, between 
other said cheerfully Plaza 33789 is disconnected 
Al c mb« 

What ! ic all mean And there was no way for him 

Ir w ot | a week later, while they were lying out 

the hot deck of the steamer, that Ned had spoken of it 

Enid’s coming West while | am gone. She's going to 
Serana w Dave and Pauline. She was so miserable when 
| left. It was tough that I had to leave just at this time.”’ 

Just at this time Did Ned know? Dick's hands 

iddenly started to perspire 


You see, Enid and her mother were much closer than 
most mothers and daughters. Her death was a terrific 
blow to Enid 

He didn't know 
le ith! 

And it was so sudden,’ Ned went on. “No one ever 
dreamed that her heart wasn't all right. That angina 
pectoris is a treacherous thing. It came like a thief in the 
night. No one knows what it meant to Enid. Poor girl! 
Do you know, Dick, that before I left she used to cry 
sob in her sleep?’ 

Oh, Enid—his darling—sobbing in her sleep—and he 


He thought it was Mrs. Monroe's 








not there to comfort her! What had he done—what—what? 

Those hot, monotonous days on the boat stopping 
off on the west coast of Mexico uninteresting 
be better when they got down to Tampico to work. When 
would he hear some news of Enid? She couldn't write to 
him. He'd have to depend on Ned for his information. 
And he couldn't ask. 


ND here was New Year's eve—they'd arrived that 
morning. Ned had gone around to the offices of the 
company for their mail. Dick's mail wouldn't mean much. 
Of course he would be glad to receive a letter from his 
mother. She never failed to write. And there would be 
one from Genevieve. Why couldn't he have liked Gene- 
vieve? But no—then he wouldn't have loved Enid. Why 
didn’t Ned hurry back with the mail? He would be bound 
to speak of the news from home—from Enid. Was she all 
right? Sometimes things went wrong before the time— 
nothing must happen. They must have that child—their 
love-child 

Then Ned had burst into the room and jumped around 
like a boy and clapped Dick on the back and said: 

‘Send for the waiter quick, Dick! Order a bottle—con- 
gratulate me—we're going to have a baby—Enid has just 
written me—Dick—old man—Richard Grant—"’ 

And now they were in the Union Club—at a big, round 
table. The band was playing ‘*Auld Lang Syne,’’ and Ned 
had raised his glass and was drinking to Richard Grant 
Grier—and Ned was getting tight. How could he? They 
were pouring down the champagne. It didn’t take hold 
with Dick. He hoped it would. He might as well be 
drinking water. What was Enid doing? Had they gone 
to town for New Year's Eve—or was she there at Serana 
in her cabin their cabin Enid . 

Happy New Year singing terrible singing 

. all off key . everybody kissing everybody else . . . 
That black-eyed Panamanian girl at the next table. . . 
Ned had been flirting with her. Finally they had spoken. 

Had Ned kissed her when he leaned over her just 
then when he had left the table and gone over to hers and 
sat down by her? He was ordering more champagne. Now 
they were dancing . . . she had her cheek right next to 
his . . . he wasn't so steady on his feet as he came back. 
Ned was certainly tight. 

Better go home. He'd suggest it to Ned. 

‘Not on vour life. No, sir, this is New Year's Eve, 
and besides I'm going to take this young lady houme.”’ 

Ned walked out into the warm tropical night—on to 
the terrace going down to the water's edge; while Dick's 
thoughts kept repeating, ‘‘Enid, Enid, my love—the mother 
of my child!” 

Then the little boat going to Tampico right there 
in the same cabin with Ned . . . sitting on deck next to 
him, and Ned talking all the time about the baby. 
Couldn't they have told? Why did he have to live this 
terrible lie? A cur—that’s what he was—a cheat. That 
happiness didn't belong to Ned, and one day he would 
know it. And all this talk about Richard Grant Grier! 
It wasn't Richard Grant Grier—it was Richard Grant. He 
had no right to call him Grier—but of course—of course 
Ned didn’t know. How could he? Dick shouldn't feel 
this way about Ned... . 

And Ned was so kind to him. Each one of the hundred 
thoughtful acts on Ned's part toward Dick was like a 
burning thrust in his breast. How could he accept so 
many kindnesses from Ned when he had stabbed him in 
the back? 

When would more news come of Enid? Surely they 
would have more mail when they reached Tampico. But 
what would the news be? Where was she going to have 
the baby? Not at Serana. Why, there was only a country 
doctor there, and he was fifty miles away. Perhaps Dave 
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would bring a doctor down there to stay. But suppose she 
needed oxygen! What happens when a woman has a child? 
If he could only know more! And Ned hoped to be back 
in time for the baby’s birth. Where would Dick be? 

At Tampico there was news. 

‘Do you know anything about a Dr. Gibbons in San 
Francisco?’’ Ned had asked him. 

““Gibbons—Gibbons."’ Sure—they called him ‘‘All- 
night Gibbons,’ because he was always out all night on 
confinement cases. Dick had played golf with him. He 
was famous for bringing babies into the world. 

“Why, yes, Ned. He's a very fine man.’ 

“Enid says she’s going to San Francisco to have the 
baby and that Dr. Gibbons is going to take care of her.”’ 

‘Il guess he’s the best in his line in our country,"’ de- 
clared Dick. “He seems to bring most of the prominent 
native sons into the world at home.” 

“Do you know,”’ said Ned, “I can’t think why Enid is 
staying out there to have the baby. You'd think that any 
born and bred New Yorker—and arrogant about it—would 
want her child born in New York—and would want her 
own doctor, too.” 

Dick said nothing. He knew. She belonged to his 
country now. Ned was silent for a moment. 

‘I guess, under the circumstances, it is just as well. If 
the possibility of our going back into that new oil coun- 
try does materialize, we'll never, never in the world get 
back by April, will we?”’ 

‘I don't see how we could,”’ said Dick. 

‘*As I understand it, it takes a week on horseback to get 
there. That would be pretty hard now—not to be able to 
communicate with Enid. Something might go wrong. It 
was rotten luck that we had to make this trip now. For 
two cents I would have thrown it up to begin with—and, 
of course, if | had known about the baby coming I wouldn't 
have left—even if I had lost my job. But we'll have to go 
through with it now.’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Dick. “‘We're in for it now. Hot, isn’t it?” 

It was blistering. 

Enid going to have her baby in San Francisco. If only 
he could write to his mother, she would take care of her. 
That's where Enid belonged—in his mother’s house—but 
how could he manage that? People don't go to strangers’ 
houses when they are going to have babies. But if his 
mother knew, it would kill her-— Dick—her boy 

Then the cable came. They were to go en the trip back 
into a remote country; go on the railroad as far as possible 
and then go by horseback. Weeks 
they'd be gone. 

Ned was very quiet that night 
at dinner. Dick could hardly 
speak when Ned addressed him. 

Ned felt that he was quiet in 
deference to his own disappoint- 
ment and anxiety. He Mid not 
know that Dick was almost mad 
with remorse and with fear for 
Enid. 


os NID sends her love, Dick.”’ 
No, she hadn't told Ned 

yet. Would she tell him? Would- 
n't it be better for her to—no 
matter what happened? Would- 
n't it be better for their child for 
Enid to gather courage and make 
a clean breast of it, not to have 
their child born under the shad- 
ow of falsehood and deception? 
But poor Enid! Would she be 
strong enough? Why, she didn’t 
even have any one to talk to—to 


give her advice. If he had been there—even if he had 
been in the United States—she would have done it. She 
was waiting. But God—if they were marooned off there 
together—he and Ned! He'd just stand up and tell Ned. 
What would happen? Their friendship was as that of 
Damon and Pythias. People had called them that. 

He could see Ned now—in his uniform—a tow-headed 
little cadet standing up in the English class at the Acad- 
emy reading: 


Hundreds of years ago in the city of Syracuse there lived 
a cruel king . . . And a good man lived also there by the 
name of Damon. And when Damon complained of the 
tyranny and cruelty of the king, the king ordered him put 
to death. Yes—and Damon had begged to be allowed to go 
to say good-bye to his wife and children—and the king had 
refused, saying he might not return. But Pythias, his dear 
friend, had been with him and declared to the king that if 
Damon wouldn’t return he would die in his stead. Damon 
had gone, and on the way back his horse had had an acci 
dent. Pythias was about to be executed in his place—just 
as he returned—and even then Pythias had begged to die 
in the place of his friend. The king had pardoned Damon; 
he was so touched by their devotion. 


From that time the other boys had called Ned ‘‘Damon’”’ 
and Dick ‘‘Pithy.’” If he could save Ned's life—yes, if 
he could give his life for Ned—that would expiate his sin. 
But things never happen like that in these days. They 
are only in story books—in the old story books of our 
childhood. 

And Enid—how could he leave Enid? Had he a right 
to? Would she need him? 

So Damon and Pythias started into the interior—hor, 
dusty. 

Ned said as they left: “‘Dick, we won't have any news 
for weeks.”’ 

Damon and Pythias were thinking of Damon's wife. 












“Dick, you take my 





place and jack the 
leader up. Tey your 


Spanish on him!” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MOTHERHOOD 


J ANUARY had passed, and with it dreary days of heavy 
rain and nights when the wind howled through the 
trees and branches snapped off with sharp cracks like the 


reports of a gun. Enid trembled as she lav in her bed, 
\ to be calm and thinking, ‘‘It will be over in the 
often she wished that the other ordeal which was 
f et ould be over in the morning.’ The waiting 
was trving, and she was becoming very uncomfort- 
it W to turn over on her side, and her 
k ached so persistently that it was often hard not to 
night when she went to her cabin alone 
Wh oO ) up to town next week, Dave, | wish you 
vould look up an apartment for me. Perhaps you could 
one with room service. Then when that nice nurse 
Dr. Gibbons wrote me about is free I'll go up there 
v with her.’ 
| will, dear,’’ said Dave. ‘‘But don’t you think you 
should go to the hospital, Enid?”’ 
[ don’t want to, Dave.”’ 


[Then Pauline came to her and told her that it might 
be better for the baby. 

Better for the baby. 
the hospital. 


Yes, that was right. She'd go to 








4 
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sa 


The railroad station was closed —u way of 


communicating with Tampico until morning! 


“Very well,’ replied Enid. ‘‘It may be better—but get 
Dave to fnd me a place to live until that time comes, and 
where I can take the baby after I leave the hospital."’ 

“You won't need a place for very long after that, Enid 
dear,’’ Pauline said, ‘‘for, of course, as soon as you are 
able to travel you'll come right down here and wait until 
Ned comes home.”’ 

“You're so kind, Pauline. What would I do without 
you? If you were my own sister you couldn't mean more 
to me.”’ 

The girls were quiet for a while, and Pauline closed her 
hand over Enid’s very gently. 

‘Dave and I are going up to town when you do, Enid. 
You know we always go for a month in the spring, and 
this will just fit in with our plans.” 

What tact Pauline had—always doing nice things for 
other people and convincing them that she was doing a 
favor tor herself. It would be wonderful to have her and 
Dave there during that last month of waiting. She 
wouldn't be so frightened. Sometimes she almost shud- 
dered, wondering about this mysterious ordeal which 
awaited her, and yet trying to keep serene. 

Often in the night she would awaken with a start. She 
could not bring that baby into the world as Ned’s—and 
let him believe it was his. And she had promised Dick. 
She'd lie awake worrying and then fall asleep feeling as 
if she were caught in a thicket and couldn't get out. . . . 

Then it was almost time to leave. Every one was so 
kind. Mrs. Lee, the rancher’s wife, insisted upon helping 
her pack—everything was laid out. But with her own 
hands Enid packed the little dresses and petticoats and 
the warm afghans which she and Pauline had made. 

Then like a golden glow came a peace to her soul, a 
feeling of perfect confidence and (Continued on page 110) 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


Let's Be Sensible Even if It's New 


pee LL THESE arguments about war and peace. 
“71 There are only two common-sense courses that 
2 can be followed. One of them is to expect war 
‘Mand make America’s defenses so strong that 
we'll be let alone or able to take care of ourselves if we're 
not. The other course is to go to the opposite extreme and 
adopt Christianity. 

We're doing neither the one thing nor the other. 

As there isn't a chance in the world that this or any 
other Christian nation will really apply real Christianity 
to the problem—imagine our being Christian enough to 
turn the other cheek to an invading army!—we'd better 
follow the other alternative and build up the most power- 
ful army, navy and air force in the world. It’s lots cheaper 
to pay for such protection than it is to be rich and tempting 
without such protection or preventive. 

As it is, Congress has reduced us to a state of unpre- 
paredness equal to that of 1917. It took us a year then to 
be in shape to fight. We'll not be given a year to prepare 
next time. 





But the other course would be far better. The trouble 
is that most Christians have pretty well taken Christ out of 
Christianity, limiting it to one day a week, if any, editing 
His teachings into a more convenient code and using only 
a very dim carbon copy of that. 

Not much use advocating Christianity as a solution. 
But there's a possible substitute—the same thing reduced 
to materialistic terms so as to be fashionable and un- 
derstandable. 


In other words, the people of this or of any other 
country don't want war. It’s only the economists and big 
interests that want war. They and their tools, the states- 
men. The people never want war until these have stirred 
them into it. But it’s the people who do the fighting. 
You can't have a war without them. 

Very well, you can't eliminate the economists and big 
interests, but you can ignore the active war-makers, the 
statesmen. Let the peoples deal with one another direct, 
through special representatives definitely chosen by the 
people for the purpose. A peace established by that 
method would last. 


Sounds dumb? No, “‘dumb”’ isn’t the word. “‘New”’ 
is what you really mean. Comparatively a new idea and 
therefore unacceptable. 

It isn’t one per cent so dumb as going on having wars. 
Which is just exactly what we'll go on having so long as 
we trust peace-making and peace-keeping to what we call 
statesmen, diplomats or politicians. 


And Now It's Come to Practising the Theory 


NE of the stories in this issue, ‘‘Minstrelsy,”’ illustrates 


the application of our policy as to sex in fiction, the 


policy originally adopted by the new McCvure’s and en- 
dorsed by the strong majority opinion of the more than 
four hundred prominent men and women whose views we 
heard last month. The story accepts the relation of mis- 
tress as a fact of life and uses it as part of the plot situation. 
It is used merely as a necessary neces teed gem the main 
theme, presented without the slightest ‘‘lure’’ or appeal to 
sex emotions, given no more space or emphasis than its 
office in the story demands. 

With the exception of one serial begun before the new 
McCyure's came into existence, no other story or item in 
this issue introduces sex even to that extent. That is 
about the balance we expect to maintain. It seems to us 
a clean balance. 


The After-Taste Is Not So Good 


OU may as well know the worst. I am an idealist. 

To me a materialist is the dumbest product into which 
a human being can deteriorate. One might as well go into 
a room, close the door, pull down the blinds and remain 
there for life. 

Indignant denials will follow. But in the nature of the 
case they don’t mean anything. For they come from in- 
side a room with the blinds pulled down and the door 
locked. What that is worth hearing can people like that 
have to say about the world outside which they cannot 
see and do not believe exists? 

The trouble with materialism is that it is not practical. 

It isn't even expedient. Just dumb and limited and 
blind and almost as pitiful as it is irritating to a sense of 
logic. 


I'm not trying to prove my case, though it can be 
proven. I'm just stating it. Declaring my principles, as 
it were, so you ll know what to expect. 

You see, a very large part of our troubles, individual, 
national and world-wide, are due to the fact that we live 
in a materialistic age. Like ancient Rome, you know. 
And, incidentally, look at what happened to ar:cient 
Rome. Rome thought materialism was practical. It 
wasn't the first to think so, nor the last. In fact, we of the 
United States of America might be called the last to think 
so, and very saturated we are with the idea. 

Yet it doesn’t require so much courage to proclaim one’s 
self an idealist as it did only a few years ago. I know be- 
cause I did it. Been doing it for years, so | can give you a 
fairly accurate record of the scorn and pity reaction over a 
decade or two. And it’s a very cheering symptom that 
there isn’t nearly so much enthusiasm in the scorn and 
pity as there used to be. People have been giving ma- 
terialism a thorough, practical test, and they're beginning 
to notice that it leaves a very bad taste in the mouth, be- 
ginning to wonder whether they haven't been eating Dead 
Sea fruit. A. S. H. 
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Mannequins and Movie Queens 


Mi hor Meighan was the tar. 
Or rainy autumn evening shortly be 
I wa tt omftortably be 
pen fire in my apartment in 
wer New York when my telephone be 
yan toring. On the other end of the wire 
| found a panicky assistant director who 
that a new-born baby had 
it that moment been written into the 
t Ya that a ct mple te and elaborate 
tt would he required for it by nine 

rty the next morning. 


I remembered, from walks through the 
Italian section below Washington Square, 
t a pretentiou r tablishment on 
ose windows d 
tion of the things that were 


isplayed 








wanted. Struggling into a rain-coat, I 
hed out into the storm, hoping to 
ike my destination before nine, at 

which hour tl stores in that vicinity 

wt cl 1 for the night. As | rounded 
the corner | nearly bowled over a huge 
rain-coated policeman, but even his 
ut did not stop me and I got to the 

lop just the black-eved proprietress 
was turning it her lizhts 

With her help [ purchased evervthing 
trom safety pins t lage robe, and just 
is | was leaving she said with a congratu 
itory smile, “I hope the bambino will 
in l he "a Being bachelor, I blushed 
ind splashed homeward—and there on 
the same corner stood my policeman. 

“What did you think was, officer,’ 

| er juired, “ hold up man?” “Not 

ifte | saw them shoes,”” he grinned; 

ind then it dawned upon me that in my 
vad rush I had run through the streets 
i pa of bright scarlet morocco slip 
per » ve gift of Richard Dix on the pre 
( is 
l} t this interpolated intant 
1 he w when 
1 offspring xt 
g) Ww ther t Ail 
- h -_ 
n me 
‘ | s} v that Nii 

P f¢ hest , . P le 

\ vitt if t t 

| “ 

] ’ ‘ ‘ + + 
: F oh se of hect 
A t i up cat Ol | l 
W na to in ulge n all 
t tertuges. Pe: hay ; the most 
ising these wa hs loss of a 
ot long CK Gio she Bebe Daniels, 
t ove l n she appeared 
for work on a Sunday morning. At Miss 

Daniels’ own suggestion we painted her 
ns black to the elbow, for the picture 

was behind schedule and we could not 


: : : : 
lose the dav’s work as well as the gloves. 


rhe very first picture | was called upon 
to costume was Sir James M. Barrie’s 
delightful “Sentimental Tommie’ with 
its scenes laid in the “eighties,” the day 
of the wasp waist and the enormous 
bustle. Even though the present corset- 
less age had not been dreamed of, it was 
surprising to find that most of the fem- 


-continued from page 41 


inine members of the cast did not know 
what a real corset was. In fact, May 
McAvoy, the diminutive star, was the 
only one who did not continually com- 
plain. And what a scurrying there was 
For dressing-rooms at the end of the day, 
what a popping of corset strings, what 
heart-felt si ighs of relief! 

\t this time we were also producing 
“Experience” after the old play that had 
run for so long a time all over the country. 
Richard Barthelmess was the star, sup- 
ported by Nita Naldi as “Passion,” 
Lilyan Tashman as “Pleasure,” while the 
lovely red-haired leds who is now the 
wife of Elmer Clifton, the young director 
who gave us “Down to the Sea in Ships, . 
played the part of “Intoxication.” 

George Fitzmaurice was the director, 
and he was most insistent that our cos- 
tuming should not in any way resemble 
that used in the stage production. We 
had settled upon everything but the gown 
for “Intoxication,” which Mr. Fitz- 
maurice felt must have the suggestion 
of grapes or vine leaves to make it signifi- 
cant of the character. 

So we designed for this character a very 
stunning modern evening dress of silver 
cloth with a design of grapes and vine 
leaves in gold and amethyst jewels, 
quite chic and up to the moment but still 
symbolic of the daughters of Bacchus. 

When she appeared on the set Fitz- 
maurice looked her over carefully and 
then uttered the one word, “Grapes. 
More gr rapes,” he then shouted. ‘“‘Look 


Smith, grapes here, grapes there, but 


>? 


syrapes. 
\ hen she came down again she needed 
only a trellis and a wine press to give any 
dry agent nightmare. 

It was Fitzmaurice too who directed 
Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson”’ so beauti- 
fully, and, as he gave me carte blanche 


with th le 


full 
yvely costumes ranging from 

that made Ibbetson such a 
harming picture, | forgave him the epi- 
( de ot the vrapes. 

Dear, lovable Wallie Reid whom we 
till mourn was Peter, and the lovely and 

stocratic Elsie Ferguson the Duchess 
in this production; and here I came into 
ontact with my first flash of tempera- 


nt 


18ho to 188 


The partic ular action took place in the 
dream garden to which Peter returns tn 

arch of the Duchess only to find its 
flowers gone, the trees bare and the 
ground covered with dead leaves. 

[he property department had _ been 
more than liberal with their dead leaves, 
and Miss Ferguson in a sapphire blue 
velvet dress and hat of the Civil War 
period had been wading about in them 
for hours with Mr. Reid, doing the same 
scene over and over again. 

She had just stepped off the set for a 
moment and was taking a comforting 
suff from a cigaret fitted into a costly 
Pole ler of carved ivory mounted in gold. 
Just one puff was all she had had when 
Fitzmaurice called her back to do the 
scene once more. 
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Miss Ferguson, long known as the aris- 
tocrat of the screen and st: ige, has the 
manners and poise of a duchess, but she 
has also the grand impatience when 
aroused. Now, with an explosive word 
hardly to be expected from one so eleg: int, 
she flung her cigaret holder and all into 
the dead leaves of the gz arden, where they 
disappeared from sight, as she herself 
did an instant later. 

That night after work, six property 
boys, by request, combed through the 
dead leaves of the garden for an hour 
before the ivory hol ler was recovered. 

Up to this time I had worked only with 
Eastern stars, Elsie Ferguson, Alice Brady, 
Justine Johnstone, Nita Naldi, Mae 
Murray and others, but now began the 
influx of the Western or Hollywood stars. 

I awaited their advent in consternation, 
for my taste and training were entirely 
op posite to those of the Holly wood of that 
day and I am still opposed to the Holly- 
wood idea of today, which marcels the 
hair of the Magdalene at the foot of the 
cross. y 

The first of the Western luminaries 
to arrive was Bebe Daniels fresh from 
Hollywood, where then many seemed to 
feel that a woman was not properly 
dressed unless she had on everything 
she could carry and where black satin 
lingerie trimmed with ermine tails and 


chinchilla bathing-suits were the dernier 


cri. Bebe’s complex seemed to run to 
hair, of which she naturally had an 
abundant and lustrous supply, but which 
was insufficient for her tastes. She would 
at first insist upon piling on great masses 
of additional tresses, in coronets and 
halos, pin on curls and pompadours all 
topped off with staggering ornaments 
of rhinestones, combs, Howers and feath- 
ers until her lovely, dark young head 
looked not unlike that of a belle of the 
day of Marie Antoinette when the coif- 
fure of a lady of fashion was built up like 
a hay rick and then surmounted with a 
basket of fruit and flowers. 

Yet almost instantly her intelligence 
and her quick observation made the 
chic quality which is New York’s her 
very own, and as quickly too her charm, 
her kindness, her warm gratitude for the 
smallest favor, her utter freedom from 
affectation endeared her for always to 
the studio heart. 

To see her now with her sleek bobbed 
head, her smart clothes, her exquisite 
personal taste and her metropoliti in man- 
ner, one would never recognize the little 
Bebe from Hollywood with her moun- 
tains of hair and her over-decorative 

wardrobe. 

There have been many rumors about 
this and that attachment of Miss Daniels, 
but I will tell you the secret of her real 
sweetheart. Dark-eyed and handsome, 
with Spanish features and accent, this 
sweetheart well on to seventy is none 
other than Bebe’s maternal grandmother, 
an adorable and vivacious young old lady, 
the idol of the studios. Bebe always calls 
her “Sweetheart,” (Continued on page 76) 
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CNHE ability to understand hu- 
=) manity is, in truth, one of the 
Z~ rarest, if not the rarest, of all 
< 2) talents. The true teacher is a 
true genius, but no genius fulfils his des- 
tiny or reaches the completion of his pow- 
without that study and “infinite 
pains” which go with the upbuilding of his 
peculiar capacities. There must be con- 
stant concentration on the means to the 
desired end for any talent to reach its 
fruition, and when the goal is the adjust- 
ment of that complicated, illusive, stupid, 
complex, malleable, stubborn thing, the 
stuff of human minds and hearts—not to 
mention the deeper contradictions and 
assertions of man’s subconscious being 
the service of preparation must be long 
and arduous, indeed. 

The Oriental may believe himself the 
nheritor of his own past. We of the 


x 


ers 


West know only that the experiences of 


many lives must be crowded into the 
space of one to give the necessary scope 
of vision. Contacts must be as varied as 
the strata of the civilization in which we 
move, and there must be that fine ad- 
justment which, on reading a personality 
in its variations, finds the means of pre- 
senting opinions, and advice that will 
enable the one who receives it to add it 
to his own sum of reason. 

Advice, if it is to mean real and lasting 
help, must be couched in words that will 
be remembered and fully comprehended. 
One man’s meat may be very much an- 
other man’s poison, if he fails to compre- 
hend which is meat. By the mere man- 


Illustvations by Austin Bviggs 


The MAKING of a D.H.A. 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


ner of its presentation, the best and the 
sanest advice in the world can be made so 
offensive as to be instantly rejected, or it 
may be made to fall “as the gentle rain 
from heaven upon the place beneath,” 
clothing a desert and making it beautiful. 

The Doctor of Adjustments must have 
at his command a great, unseen phar- 
macy. His diagnosis must be made with 
all sympathy and then he must be able 
to lay his finger instantly on the mental, 
moral or spiritual stimulus, anodyne or 
slashing lancet that the Cast may need. 

| would suggest a new honorary de yvree 

that of “D. H. A.,”’ Doctor of Human 
Adjustments—and that it be awarded 
at once to Louise Rice. 

What has been the 
which has prepared her to 
distinction? 

Let a few bits of intimate personal his- 
tory serve to convince you of her long and 
devoted attention to her profession of 
character analyst, which has carried with 
it the further responsibilities of the D. H. 
A. There is no avoiding consequences. 
They are the natural results of diagnosis. 
When the plain M. D. tells you that you 
have “‘eye-strain, enlarged liver or house- 
maid’s knee” you naturally want to know: 
“What am I going to do about it?” Hav- 
ing made the diagnosis, the physician 
must prescribe—and there you are! Only, 
the diseases and dislocations of the mind 
and spirit are, it seems to me, so much 
more difficult to prescribe for, and the 
remedies are so often distasteful, not to 
say painful! 


course 


of study 


de serve this 
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But to return to the self-imposed cur- 
riculum that Louise Rice has traversed in 
matriculating for the degree I think you 
will award her. She has followed many 
professions, all of them chosen because 
they could give her the closest possible 
contacts with all sorts and conditions of 
nen. She has Known the devious ways 
of the underworld and its farreaching ten- 
tac les are tamuiliar to he r not alone those 
of one but of many. 

She studied pract 


country 


ical nursing that she 


might be equipped to he Ip the sufferers by 
the strange waysides that she trequented 
and be able to follow the obscure threads 
that bind physical conditions to mental 
states. 


On one occasion, when she became con- 
vinced that she had been too long ab 
sorbed by scientific research work, she 
decided to get in touch with her beloved 
human side of things by the rapid route of 
the book agent. Choosing a work that 
could whole-heartedly recommend, 
she started on her house-to-house canvass, 
just as a means of getting into touch with 
‘folks,” all kinds and colors of folks. For 
every home yresents a different atmos- 
phere and a different set of circumstances, 
different precipitations of the elements 
of diverse people brought together in the 
crucible of four walls. 

For months she continued her little 
journeyings, saturating herself with ‘‘just 
plain humans.” 7 

Another line of work held her in the 
slums of cities where she learned the her- 
oism, the temptations and the degrada- 


she 
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pe t t ? 
‘ n n gipsy wa l North 
S< the ve 1\V grat S 
| K the an nt language nd 
vs t of jeale ly guarded 
Ol f a faith that was young with 
| i 

Ss garded as a “Person of | 
portal e, by not a few learned and astut 

ntlemen from China, who do not hes! 
tat t confide their cherished plans to 
her, bemy issured that she very 
well, indeec 

She has lived the inside life of prisons 
f Nouses of letention and of retorma 
tore She has learned of the seamy side 
t inte \ but she also knows the gaily 

broidered, fantastic other side of 
loak. She has been the companion 

ociate of the gay, frivolous and trol: 
worldling of the world of petted 
vith and irresponsible maturity. The 
ce laves of men of affairs are of het 
owledge too. 

When still a very young girl she began 
to notice the variations of handwritings 
and the evidences of distinct types, even 
nore marked than the types of pers¢ nal 
ppearanc She was wholly ignorant 
that there existed a science called “graph 

gy,” but she had worked out a sort of 


ctionary of letter formations, convinced 
that she was on the track of a most 1m 
portant discovery, when a chance visitor 
t her small Southern home town in 
formed her that there did, indeed, exist 


ich a science and a considerable body of 
terature n the subject 
Quite a blow to the young investigator! 
But she rallied to new interest when the 
t, having gone about his business, 
nt her books in which, to her amaze 
nt, she tound that her deductions were 
by no means hers alone What her re 
markable sense of analysis and pe rsonal 
powers of observation had revealed to her 
namely, that there existed a close re 
lationship between manual action and 
p seated character many observers 
before her had noted, tabulated and 
Her natural genius 
being interest in people, this door had 


ought to asse mble. 


beer opened for her by her own motion. 
Her not-to-be-denied desire to reach to 
the heart of things, to know 


th needs of those around 
ier and find some way of 
vaking clear to them what 
was becoming so clear to 

rself had made her find 





means te the end of 
contact 
| ord to calculate the 
tivating springs In the 
of others one must 
tom oneself to drastic 
p sing self 
\ 
Louise Rice, more than 
\ e | ver known, 
ly sub 
t f to th cr 
1) r t ¢ , 
t ¢ fh criticism 
t ¢ ih 
s wn medic 
\ How often 
\ f ) a 





you know I caught myself thinking so- 
and-so?” or “I had a good laugh at my- 
self’’—and she really does. 

No problem 1s so small that to her it 
seems unimportant; nothing may be 
sneered at; nothing condemned. Emerson 
said, ““There is no dirt in chemistry,” and 
to he r, as it should be to all of us, there 1s 
no real filth in humanity, even in its 
worst aberrations. Crime has its solvent, 
meanness its antidote, hypocrisy its 
eradicator. Every tangle can be either un- 
raveled or cut. Every problem must of 
necessity have an answer Love of one’s 
fellow creatures and common sense, she 
claims, are the basic attributes of the 
one who would touch the threads of 
Destiny. Louise Rice says that these 
two “desiderata” are all that are re- 
quired, but I will add a third ingredient, 
which is a drop of “uncommon sense” 
that triple extract of instantaneous ad 
justability without which even. all- 
pervading love and all-conquering logic 
will not “take’’ on the patient. 

Great are the responsibilities of the 
Doctor of Human Adjustments! 

Suppose you faced in your morning’s 
mail such a letter as this: 


You tell me that I must fight against de- 
pression. How can I when I have no strength 
left? If there is a way for me to help myself, 
show it to m I can think of nothing but to 


nd it all. 


Such despairing cries are, alas, not in- 
frequent. Suppose such an appeal as this 
vreets your eves: 


I love my husband but his mind is poisoned 
igainst me by his sister to whom he is de- 


voted. I am being dragged toward divorce 
ind I know it. If I accuse her I only seem 
vicious in his eyes. If I defend myself he 


quotes Shakespeare at me. “Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much” and doubles his 
suspicion. Please, what can I do? 


\ mother pours out her heart. 


I have found out that my son cheats at 
cards. I do not dare speak to his father. You 
tell me that I am “too timid,” that “things 
faced are half overcome,” but is it timidity 
that paralyzes me now? You wouldn’t have 
me torce this issue into the open? And if I 
speak to my boy it may drive him away 


altogether. 








Canvassing 
brought the 
D. H. A. into 
contact with 
all kinds of 
folks 


AS ——— 


Not so dramatic but very vitally im- 
portant are such communications as 
this: 

I am making a change, going to another city. 
I hate the mechanical work that I have been 
doing, but like everybody else I have got to 
live. Do you think that I have any talent 
strong enough to justify my making the break 
and trving to shift over to another means of 
livelihood? 

A girl asks courage. 

If i go on the stage it means that I must 
fight the whole family. If I only knew that I 
could make good, I wouldn’t care, but I simply 
couldn’t stand to come home a failure and | 
am not so sure that I would be made welcome 


if I did. 


Turning points in life—so desperately 
important! Steps that may not be re- 
traced, words that, once said, may not 
be retracted! 

Truly it takes the essence of many lives 
to fit one to sit in the judgment seat, to 
try to hold the right balance of living 
equations to touch the spark that may 
light a beacon for another's feet. 

This is just what Louise Rice has taught 
herself to do. Her intensive study of the 
character indications of handwriting has 
enabled her to analyze the evidences thus 
set before her, and her own heart and 
brain have shown her how to find and 
convey the so-needed answers. 

“Practical advice?” Yes—that very 
rare thing, which is composed of an 
understanding of facts on the one hand, 
and on the other of imagination and in- 
tuition; the equipment with which to plan 
a proper building upon the exposed foun- 
dations. She is, if you will, an architect of 
Futures—a Repairer of Damages, a 
Builder and Designer in one, able, with 
complete, experienced knowledge to sug- 
gest ““a beam here, more light there, rub- 
bish cleared out in that spot, new furnish 
ings in this place Without metaphor, 
let us say that she knows how to dispel the 
darkness of a confined soul which has 
never lifted its eyes to the light; that she 
has the practical knowledge with which 
she can teach a weak soul to become a 
strong one; that she can wisely and right- 
ly give encouragement because she can 
read the rock basis of a character. She 


<—S has the gift of suddenly 





opening the vista of the 

ie, ; possible to the weary gaze 

: th of those who have too Tong 

eae Nt felt only the stones on the 
NY \ path of discouragement. 

aa Did Louise Rice store 

’ away the material facts of 


\. gratitude as given to her 
by letters, she could hardly 
find offices large enough to 
store them, but I venture 
to say that few outside of 
herself have ever even seen 
those whica come to her in 
such numbers. They are 
stored, though, in her mem- 
ory, and they fill her spirit 
with a peace of things well 
done, which can be instant- 
ly felt by those who meet 


her. 
And now, do we award 


4 == her the D. H. A.? 
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Significant Books Reviewed 
By Theive Own Authors 


Information about books is gained at second 
hand, and because of this the public’s idea of a 
given book is often different from the author’s 
conception. Here the information is 


direct, 





eliminating as much as possible the chance for 


The Man Who Saw Through 


Heaven 
Harper & Bros. 

HE cardinal aim and chiefest pre- 

occupation of the writer of short stories 
is the making of one word grow where two 
grew before. In his particular work, his 
duty toward his reader is the more nearly 
ideally fulfilled, the more completely and 
successfully he shifts the buck and makes 
his reader do the work. Of course, the 
joker lies hidden in that successfully. 

Whether it be his fault or the reader’s, 
the finished product which the latter 
holds up to ie author’s view is some- 
times a fearful and wonderful thing. 

The author of the story, “The Man 
Who Saw Through Heaven,” had some- 
thing he thought he wanted to say. This 
phenomenon occurs even in the lives of 
short-story writers. Moreover, he felt 
himself rarely equipped for the under- 
taking, since the main line of his inherit- 
ance shows nothing but practising theo- 
logians for three generations at least. 
The thing had been lying around in the 
back of his head for a long while, waiting 
perhaps for the Tennessee heresy trial to 
give it the necessary jolt to get it out into 
the open. 

He sat him down to write (if he could) 
a condensed history of man’s creation of 
his god; the spectacle of ome man about 
this pressing and fearful business. Every- 
thing thrown away to begin with naked 
in space—trying this, trying that, in 
desperation—building a deity in this form 
to protect and direct him—in that form 
to want him, threaten him, make him of 
some consequence in the cosmic scheme 
until, sick to death in the African wilds, 
yet afraid to die without the assurance 
that his fall would be marked, as is the 
sparrow’s, by some all seeing but nar 
rowly interested Eye-on-High, he has 
fashioned himself a new Over-Spirit in 
the pattern of himself, a two-armed, two- 
legged Jehovah on a throne, before whom 
he can tall down and repeat: “Our Father 
which art in Heaven ” and so let 
his soul pass in peace. 

The story was offered to several maga- 
zines, all of which considered it an 
impolitic thing for them to print. When 
it was published in Harper's the most 
notable reaction was manifested in the 
columns of a prominent journal in Ten- 
nessee. In a vehement (and triumphant) 
editorial, ““The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven” was recommended by this mouth- 
piece of the Heresy’ Belt as reading meat 


misconceptions and bringing 
those who write closer to those 
who read—there are many things 
which go into the making of a 
book that do not appear between 
its covers. This is the place 
where they can be told. 


for all “‘cocksure evolutionists” and “‘so- 
called scientists,” that their souls might 
be confounded by the spectacle of God’s 
revelation of Himself to searching Man. 

You never can tell. Except one thing. 
And that is that there is one game you 
cannot beat. 

Wicspur DanNiet STEELE 
wt 
Genghis Khan—The Emperor 
of All Men 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 

I wrote the Genghis Khan biography 
because I had to. For eleven years 
that name had haunted me. 

I wanted to find out what kind of man 
he was and what manner of life he led, 
and in the beginning I couldn’t. There 
was no end of legends, but the historians 
were a wash-out. 

The real story of Genghis Khan was to 
be found, scattered and garbled, among 
the chronicles of Thirteenth-Century 
Asia—anything from the narrative of an 
Armenian partriarc h to the Chinese royal 
annals, mostly untranslated. It looked 
like a hopeless search. 

But it made me acquainted with unex- 
pected people, and I wrote about them for 
eleven years. The nomads of the Gobi, 
Prester_ John—mostly myth, he was 
Cathay, behind the great wall, the priest- 
hoods of Tibet, the Nestorian Christians, 
crusaders and all the rest of the lot. 

All the while the scene was clearing 
up—Thirteenth-Century Asia, dominated 
by the personality of that one man, invin 
cible, inexorable and terrible. 

In a way, the scene became rea/ to me. 
I could see the great Khan through the 
eves of men who had lived with him and 
feared him. And I couldn't help but 
write this story. 

Haro.ip Lams 


ao 
America 
Boni & Liverizht, Inc. 
Let me try and be honest with myself. 
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I write for just one purpose. I want other 
people to see the world the way I see it. 
I do not claim that I see the world right. 
I just happen to see it the only way I can 
possibly see it and because at heart I 
think it a pretty sad and messy world, 
I tell my little story, and I suppose that 
in telling it I imply that my own sort of a 
world would be a much nicer sort of a 
world than the sort of a world we have 
now. 

“Very well,” the people say to whom I 
try and explain this, “but what exactly 
is the sort of a world you would care to 
substitute for the sort of a world we have 
now?” And then my difficulties begin, 
for I do not quite know. Perhaps in 
another twenty years I shall know, but 
then I shall be much too old to care, and 
the secret shall down with me to the grave. 

The secret? 

Is there really a secret? 

I have no very profound admiration 
for my gifts as a writer in a tongue which 
is not my own, or as an artist in a medium 
which I picked up as I have picked up 
chess and skating, but this much I know, 
that I never yet was able to hide my in 
nermost feelings and emotions with any 
degree of success. And whatever I be 
lieve and hold true and right and sacred 
is right there in every line I ever wrote or 
drew. 

It is always very difficult, yea, it is 
almost impossible to reduce delicate 
spiritual ‘spiny to a hard and fast 
program, but as far as I can see and un 
derstand myself (and no one can ever see 
or understand himself very far) I am con 
sistently, although not very brilliantly, 
trying to continue the traditions of those 
whom I regard as my teachers, Erasmus, 
Montaigne and Spinoza. [hose worthies 
were not verv deeply interested in the 
Millennium (they regarded it as rather a 
dull sort of a plac n but they hoped to 
bring about a more “human” world, to 
re-create a form of society that should bi 
more “humane,” to turn this planet into 
a reasonably happy home tor truly 
“civilized” people. 

Remains the question: “What 
your standard? What was their standard 
for a truly civilized human being and a 
truly humane world? 

My friends, there you have me 

There is an answer, but you can only 
find it within the pages of our books. 

And even now I feel that I have given 
away too much of the secret. 

; Henprick WILLem Van Loon 
(Continued on page 82) 
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d no matter how late the hour or how 
fartl locat 1 Sweethe irtisalway there. 
Not lon after Bebe’ advent | was 
one to the executive othces to 
et Miss Gloria Swanson, who had just 
arrived to make her first picture in the 
ka “Zaza.” Many rumors had pre 
het of the Swanson temper: nent, 
or ne cu hes with Elinor Glyn and 
Pola Ne f her bizarre tastes in clothes, 
I wonds d what kind of person | 
ould find her to meet and work with. 

1 found a shy, half-frightened little 

| with tl nost appealing blue-gray 
eve a wistful smile and one of the most 
enthralliu pe onalities | have evel 

int ontact with 1 y™ onality 

! of the t amazing contradictions, 

nex} t tl ind shallows, periods 

ent oratituc fo wed by 

ipparent idifters ‘ ward those to 

whon he owed ch il t | ng 
their loyalty and devotion. 

\ i tl famous OQwanson tempera 
! nt, I saw only occasional flashes of it, 

1 will y quite honestly that thes 
( om ta sts of the sta ire! often thar 
ot quit justified, tor there 1 busin 
the worl © trying to nerves and 
t per ve eve t eason i that 
of making m mn | tures. 

Had I not been bl 1 with a sense of 
humo that i if Pp ble to ! to 
ugh more ften than not at mvself, | 
ould neve nay tood seven years of a 
busine that ems to breed such mad 
‘ g delays, such une xpected and un 
f lemands, such tupid must akes, 
uch nbe evabl i ientgts, uch endless 
epetition, such 1 liocrity and lack of 
vision in high plac is does this one. 

\ picture 1 ve hot as it itten 

the action photographed In sequence, 

but in the order in which the ets are 
rex Oo the lo« ition prepa », and 
ven vears | have never found any 
whe Knew just why. 

If there is a drawing-roo the pic 

ind if for reasons Known or unknow1 
it the first setting to be erectec eV \ 
‘ that takes place in that room, re 
ai of its place in the tory Is 
filt 1, and the company moves on to the 
ext ke tinu y tn roce s until the 
pict nnished It « ettings were 
t 1 tl would not be 
‘ ) rut or oft tn not the big 
ie i of tne pl ture oO Care 
tully built up t the story and in a 
tage product nust be photographed 
it th very Deginning and be for the star 
has ha \ il chance to develop the 
haracter which she is playing, to live 
the part and to work up to the climax as 
ne nould 

It w this ry thing that brought 
wmout the lisplay of the Swanson tem 

ot which I speak, and this is 
only ¢ of the many twists that this 
tat tr i may take. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
ory ot “Zaza,” who have seen Mrs. 
Leshe Carter in the play or Geraldine 
Far in the opera will remember that 


Mannec juins and Movie 


-Continued from page 72 


in the third act in ; 
between Zaza and the 
of the man who has de 
whom has gone to 


the climax 


gripping 
mall daughter 
her and 
denounce 

In our production of the story this 
scene was scheduled at the very beginning 
of the picture, before Miss Swanson, 
her first trip to New York, had begun to 
feel at home among us and before she 
had any opportunity to live or feel the 
part of Zaza which she was playing. 

For this episode had chosen a 
treet outfit with a bodice of black silk 
crépe and a short draped skirt of black- 
ind-white phar ar executed by a very 
stablishment and fitted to 
\liss Swanson several times. 

On this particular day I was sent for 
in great haste and found Miss Swanson 


comes 


scene 


ceived she 


on 


we 


( xclusive i 


in her portable dressing-room surrounded 
by her director, her secretary, her maids 
ind several studio officials all looking 
strained and anxious. 

‘I cannot wear this dress,”” sn nap pee 
\Mliss Swanson, pointing to the offe nding 
garment. ““W “ it seems to be the trouble 
with it?” [ aske » but | was not prepared 
for her answer: “The waist ttches.’ 
Only the anxious and serious faces about 
me kept me from bursting into laughter, 
but I said as gravely as 1 could, “Then 
there is nothing to do but make an entire 
ly new waist.” 

“Have it ready at nine-thirty tomorrow 


morning,” said Allen Dwan, the director, 
and to his staff, ; All work off for the day.” 
at four o'clock in the after 
noon, and we could not possibly have had 
it before noon of the next day. 

I therefore took the innocent dress 
with me to the wardrobe where we found 
the fine quality of black silk —_ 
which the waist was made to be absolutely 
Hawless and satin smooth. First swear 
my staff to secrecy, I had the waist 
carefully pressed inside and out, stuffed 


| his was 


ot 


ing 


with fresh tissue and repacked in the 
same box in which it had arrived from the 
litth Avenue dressmaker who made it. 


For | knew that it was not the crépe 


that had irritated Miss Swanson. It was 
the nervous irritation, the strain of hav- 
ng to do her big scene in a strange studio 
with a new director, and a part with which 
she was not vet in tune, that had caused 
the trouble. It was Miss Swanson’s 
mind that itched, not the waist. 

So the next morning soon after nine 


the box was delivered trom our receiving- 
room to Miss Swanson’s dressing-room, 
her maid removed it from its 
crisp wrappings before her very 
eves. “There,” she said, as she slipped 
into it, “this is something like it,” and, 
refreshed by a good night’s sleep and 


where 
tresh, 


little leisure to concentrate on her part 
and in the mood for work, she went 
through her big scene in a way that 


moved many of us to tears. 

In 1924 I happened to be in Paris 
when Gloria made her first trip abroad 
and met her at the boat train from Lon- 
don. Most people do not know that she 
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went to England to interview Sir James 
M. Barrie, as the choice of certain officials 
of the company for the title part in 
“Peter Pan.”” How any one could have 
thought of her as Peter Pan, even she 
herself must have wondered, but when I 
met her at the station | did not need her 
secretary's warning look to realize that 
Miss Swanson had failed to meet the 
Barrie requirements. 

The entire staff of the Paris office was 
present bearing a blanket of orchids, but 
Gloria with her wistful smile whispered. 
“Do take me away from all these stran- 
gers.”” So we dined at Foyot’s and then 
went up to the Sacré Coeur to see Paris 
by moonlight. How she responded to 
the charm of that divine city! I can see 
her now looking over the Seine at night, 
her eyes shining with tears. 

But the Swanson temper 


was still 


working, and the next morning she in- 
formed me in definite terms that she 


would make Famous Players pay roundly 
for sending her on a humiliating wild 
goose chase to Barrie after assuring her 
in New York that the part of Peter Pan 
was hers if she wanted it. 

Excusing myself, I ‘phoned Mr. Jesse 
Lasky at the Crillon to warn him that 
among other things Miss Swanson was 
threatening to send for her mother and 
her two children and remain in Paris 
indefinitely. 

Now the Paris office had been telling 
me of a dream of theirs of making a 
picture in France as a sort of political 
gesture, and that if the dream ever came 
true “Sans Géne’’ would be the story. 
So I rushed in a taxi up the Champs 
Elysées through the blossoming chest- 
nuts to our office, and when Miss Swan- 
son arrived there later in the day armed 
for battle they disarmed her with the 
offer of “Sans Géne”’ to be done in Paris 
after one more picture in New York. 

If she reads Pie lines, Gloria Swanson 
will learn for the first time that I had 
anything to do with the events that later 
made her the Marquise de la Falaise de 
la Coudraye. 

While in London a little later I called 
on Lois Wilson, who had come over to 
represent America in a great film carnival 
to be held at Covent Garden. I knew the 
Lois Wilson of “Ice Bound,” “The 
Covered Wagon” and other pictures of 
their type so well that I hardly recognized 
the radiant and lovely creature who re- 
ceived me in hersuite at the Sz ivoy—believe 
me or not- -in a sophisticated Paris tea- 
gown of rose chiffon and silver lace sur- 
rounded by a forest of roses, orchids and 
what not, the gift of the adoring English. 

“So,” I said, “the lovely butterfly has 
burst from its chrysalis at last.’ And I 
fear that I am in a way responsible for 
the ambition that Lois Wilson has since 
displayed to play wicked and sophisti- 
cated ladies on the screen. She even 
sacrificed her magnificent hair to this 
ambition, though not without tears, and 
it was due to her refusal to return to the 
types which she had (Continued on page So) 
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4% Road Away from the Day’s 


FES T THIS writing the Out Trail 
> has not yet reached your eyes 
¢ in print, ‘but by the time these 
5 : I words meet your eyes it will 
be a month since you first made its ac- 
quaintance. Long before that time there 
should be letters coming in from you, 
asking more questions to be answered, 
giving your contribution to the outdoor 
experiences, knowledge and reminiscences 









we come together to hear and ‘ ‘swap. 
Make your letters shorter than the 
longest of ‘these we're hav ing now. These, 


as explained at our last meeting, were 
collected for another, though a kindred, 
purpose and are keeping us entertained 
only until our own supply begins coming 
in. There is no objection whatever to 
long letters except that there are go ing 
to be a good many to hear from and each 
long one crowds out two or three short 


ones. 


The letters we’re having now aren’t 
real? Are “faked” here in the office? 
Don’t be sophisticated at the wrong 
time. The letters, the names and the 
writers thereof are real—except that 
“George Gordon,” for sunticotes but 


entirely harmless reasons, is not the real 
name of that writer. Some of you will 
personally know at least some of the 
writers, and there are among you old 
comrades of similar gatherings 1 in the past 
who will waste no time looking for fakes 
where they know they will get reality. 

If any sophisticated doubters there 
may be were really sophisticated, they'd 
know it would be Hon. more difficult to 
create letters like these artificially than it 
is to get the omg articles. 

What we have here is, of course, an 
open forum. Provided his subject falls 
within our very broad outdoor field and 
is presented in comradely fashion, any 


‘Monotony 
Where Things Happen 


one may say his say, so far as our space 
permits. Any statements or opinions 
offered are, of course, those of the man or 
woman offering them, not the magazine ’s 
or mine unless specifically stated. We're 
open to both sides of any question pre 
sented. I know from experience that if 
any statement of fact or opinion from 
one of you needs correction it will surely 
get it from some of the rest of you. It’s 
no place for saying anything you can’t 


back up. 
ee 


ARK TWAIN’S Mississip 1 seems 

gone. Like the canals, rivers 
are yielding to the railroads. But if you 
want to try the Father of Waters for your- 
self Raymond S. Spears can tell you a 
number of ways of traveling its broad 
waters, with a possibility of getting far 
more adventure than you would have 
found on a packet in the old days. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 
In the summer of 1926 I tried to go from 
St. Louis to New Orleans by wav of the Mis- 
sissippi. Tried. Here is what I found: 
From St. Louis to Cairo there is one boat a 
week, the Tennessee Bill, which runs from St. 
Louis up the Tennessee River. 


South from Cairo, no packets. I imagine 


you can ride the Government freight boats of 


the Warrior Line if you have the right connec- 
tions, but having no more connections than any 
other tramp, I didn’t get by with that. From 
Cairo I went by rail to Memphis. 

At Memphis I| found one single solitary 
packet, the Harry Lee. 1 think the Kate 
Adams was somewhere about, but she was laid 
up, and I read recently that the Lovin’ Kate 
had burned. The Harry Lee ran north to 
Caruthersville and south to Rosedale. Noth- 
ing between Rosedale and Vicksburg. 

I went from Rosedale to Vicksburg by rail 
and again found one lone packet, the Uncle 
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Oliver, running to New Orleans. No other 
packets either way. 

Three boats available for passengers in 
twelve hundred miles of river! No fooling 
about it; the packets are gone. The railroads 
have turned them under. 

Here and there I found a riverman 
thought the packets would come back, but in 
every case the idea was based almost entirely 
on faith. Most rivermen say that the Missis 
sippi is done. 

I understand that two magnificent boats 
make the trip from et 33. to New Orleans 
at the time of the Mardi Gras, carrving tour- 
ists. If so, they provide about ‘the only oppor- 
tunity for touring the Mississippi. 

If there are other packets on the river of 
Mark Twain I couldn’t find them. I wandered 
up and down the lower Mississippi half the 
summer without digging them up. 

GEO. 


who 


GORDON 
AL 


THE Seminoles want 

zenship they ought to have it. Our 
record toward them and all other Indians 
is nothing to be proud of, and by all rights 
we owe them far more than citizenship in 
the nation that took their country from 
them. The record of the Seminoles is a 
particul: irly good one. 

And they certainly can teach us some 
thing in the punishment of a wife mut 
derer. Incidentally, as the irish should 
know, the principle of ostracism, on which 
their punishment is based, is a very old 
For centuries there was no other 


American citi- 


one. 

executive force in Ireland. And _ it 
worked. That general principle couk i be 
used affectively and to advantage in our 


own civilization. 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

I note that the Seminole Indians of Florida 
seem a little darker than Western Indians and 
generally not so raw-boned. A professor who 
is supposed to be an authority comes forward 
with the explanation that prior to the Civil 
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rmen doesn’t settle the question of air 
supremacy in war. It takes time to train 
irimen, even if they’re Americans, and 
the next war will give us no year for 


ne 
preparation as did the last. There is also 
the little matter of airships for the air- 
men, trained or untrained, to fly in. And 
tl ittle matter of supplies. And of 


moent or 


ganization, 

War is silly and stupid as well as bar- 
barous, but unpreparedness 1s even sillier 
and stupider. And preparedness isn’t 
attained by merely being Americans. 

Santa Monica, California. 

In crving for an augmented air service the 

fearists look north and look south, point east 


and west and yell: “They're all training avia- 
tors! Every first-class power is taking to the 
wing! America is sunk!” 


Now whether the bigger-army people are 
right or wrong in their urge for more equipment 

a thing to be settled at the round table and 
Perhaps they are right. Maybe 
they are all wrong. But one thing is sure; they 
fail to see and fully appreciate America’s 
greatest asset, an asset, which lacking, all the 
powers on earth cannot offset—America’s 
airman. Or, more correctly, America’s airboy. 
For it is to those under twenty that aerial 
And, of all nations, we have 
them; because our school and college boy tops 
the world when it comes to a matter of flight. 

Of course, right here is the place to admit 
that a few other nations can produce a limited 
number of good wartime pilots; but their ability 
to produce is very limited. While ours is well- 
mgh unlimited. 

\ certain class of Englishmen, during the 
late war, working under broad-minded higher 
officers, made of air an epic thing. Their flying 
r daring went down in history’s pages 

Had she more of them, an endless 

ne of them, Britain might easily rule the air 
is she has ruled the sea. But toward the end 
of hostilities that fine stock was pretty well 


not here. 


wartare belongs. 





xhausted. 


France, except for an occ isional flash, never 
vad any airmen worthy of comparison with 
the Yank, Englishman or German. The 
Frenchman, contrary to all popular mistake, 
is not a daring bird. He will not take the fly- 
ing-chance as will an Englishman or his 
moneyed cousin to the west. And it will take 
three or four times as long to teach a French- 
man to handle a plane as it will to teach the 
Yank. This fact came very near driving many 
French instructors to hard liquor during the 
Yanks’ stay overseas. The Frenchman de- 
tailed to the instructing of our flyers were all 
gravy-headed gents when the War was over. 
And it was the doings of our students that 
turned them gray. 

\ French instructor always liked to take 
about fifty air-hours in which to feel-out a new 
student and, if not headed off, he would take 
just about that length of time. But the Ameri- 
can had other ideas, was in a hurry and thought 
that ten air-hours at the most was long enough 
to spend on any training career. So the Yank 
student would take the controls from his 
French instructor and show the latter just 
what is meant by “flight.” And after a few 
hours of self-instruction, the Yank would turn 








the French teacher loose to go back to his 
quarters and think things over. American speed 
just simply spoiled a good war for the French. 

The Fr nch, of course, are not to blame. 
lo be goo i, Aa pilot must be ; born lone-worker. 
\ quick lone-thinker. An unhampered soul. 
And we have them in profusion, while the 
French do not. 

And that thing of being unhampered is 
what makes the American kid different. Only 


a certain few kids in England think that they 
are free to move and breathe; free to ignore the 


Keep Off signs. And in France, despite her so- 
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called republican form of government, there 
are still fewer free souls. The other nations 
of the world, with few exceptions, are told 
just when and where to walk. But the Ameri- 
can kid is the exception. And in his own esti- 
mation he ts just as good as any son of a gun 
that ever lived. The Yank boy is always on 
the offensive, always on the big push. And that 
is what makes him supreme tn air. 

And this manpower for air! Lord, how we 
have it! We should thank God for the Ameri- 
can adaptability to wings. No other race can 
begin to approach us; no other boy, with the 
possible exception of the English, can under- 
stand the game in so few hours. 

The boys beyond the setting sun are not 
so good when it comes to flying. We are told, 
begged and implored to watch our little brown 
cousin to the tar-West, but we need not fear 
him in air. 

West Coast civilian aviators have trained 
hundreds of Asiatics— chiefly Chinese and Japs 

during the last twenty vears, and in each 
case the result has been the same—a mechani- 
cal flyer. By a mechanical flyer 1 mean one 
who has nothing of the birding instinct in him, 
one who never gets the “‘feel’’ of his ship. 

The Asiatic will always take-off just as he 
was instructed and land the same way, all 
according to the book. And it matters not if 
the wind has shifted in the meantime. He’ll 
always start down for his landing from the 
same place above the same road or tree. And 
he'll do that, with the same amount of gliding 
power, regardless of a twenty-mile head-wind 
or no head-wind at all. And everything else is 
done in a mechanical manner; he will wreck 
more equipment than would patch Main 
Street for many miles. 

And this is not the fault of the Asiatic. He 
has not been born of many generations of 
mechanical workers. Machinery, almost any 
kind of machinery, is something new to him. 
And you cannot make a speed demon of some- 
thing that you have dug out ot the dusty past. 
Watch a Jap handle a Ford. That is big, high 
powered machinery for him, and he’ll make 
more noise and do more work than a_ white 
man handling a steam-shovel. 

But give the American kid a chance to 
handle machinery, and the motion is never 
wasted. They can’t make motors too big for 
him. They can’t make cars too fast for him. 
And when he gets to monkeying around air- 
planes they cannot devise, think up or build 
the plane that he won’t master in short order. 
When he flies that plane he’ll do so through in- 
stinct. After a few hours he'll stop watching 
his horizon—to maintain longitudinal and lat- 
eral levels—and quit attending to anything 
but the matter at hand—which, perhaps, will 
be fighting. And if in the future he must fight 
he’ll do what his predecessors did in the last 
War. Only he'll do it better; because the 
American boy has lost the last fear of death.— 
Anprew A. CaFrrey. 


wh 


ES, but how about the rhinoceros? 
Some maintain that he is the most 
dangerous of them all. 
And may not the improvement in 
weapons have a little to do with the 


change mentioned? 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

My wanderings have been on the high seas 
and the long rivers of the world, but of late 
I have been reviving my interest in Africa— 
one of the few places | have not visited. 

The Uganda country and kenya Colony 
were wild, inhospitable countries up to a decade 
or two ago. Stanley in his last visit writes 
enthusiastically about the mountains and the 
cattle lands. Then the railway was made trom 
Mombassa inland to the lakes. Now steamers 
ply on the lakes. Colonists occupy the high- 
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lands, cattlemen the lowlands. East Indians 
have invaded Uganda and cities have sprung 
up in our lifetime. Hunting parties are now 
as common as duck-shooters in Carolina. 
Lions are hunted in flivvers and the elephant 
has taken to the mountains. 

Among the changes wrought has been a new 
view of wild animals. Those who shot them 
first were hunters or traders. They generally 
magnified the fierceness of the animals and 
the dangers of shooting them. Now scientists 
and photographers are after them and some 
old notions are being upset. Lions some con- 
sider harmless; the elephant nearly all hunters 
consider the déte noire of the forest. It has 
intelligence and is found in jungles which 
make the approach most difficult. Roosevelt 
considered it the most dangerous of all the 
wild animals, not because of his experience but 
after canvassing the subject with professional 
hunters in Africa. 

Even professional hunters are divided on the 
character of the lion. Some consider him a 
coward, easily scared and very much over- 
rated as a killer of man. Stewart E. White 
says lions vary in character like human beings, 
but unless they are hunted man is comparative- 
ly safe from them. But most of us would give 
the lion a wide berth and all the room he wants. 
Within the next decade our views of wild 
animals will be radically changed. Even now 
they are being preserved by a closed season in 
\frica, as the deer are at home. 

Unanimously, hunters, explorers and scien- 
tists agree that the tiger is the worst animal 
in the world. Under any circumstances he is 

“bad actor.”” He comes ahead when faced 
al never turns his back. A lion will fly from 
a fire-cracker, but a tiger will proceed to find 
out what it’s all about. 

Animal psychology in the future may ex- 
plain some of the traits of wild animals. Mean- 
while the glamor of the wild animal wildness is 
fading before the investigation, the scientist and 
the camera.—Georce McPuerson Hunrer. 
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AS TO this letter, I merely lay it before 
you and turn and run, tarrying only 
long enough to remind you that this is a 
free forum and that neither the magazine 
nor I is responsible for opinions expressed 
by the rest of you. Not that | don’t 
see much truth in what Mr. Wetjen says, 
though I see the other side, too, but it’s 
certainly going to stir up the old sea-dogs. 


Salem, Oregon. 

Don’t you think it’s time some one answered 
the ancient sneer about “Iron men and wooden 
ships?” Ever since I joined my first ship as a 
boy of fourteen I have been hearing it. And 
it’s nothing but a myth, as much a myth as are 
the “glorious old sailing days.” Yet both 
myths seem to persist, fostered by the old men 
to properly humble youth. 

The glorious old sailing days had actually 
very little that was glorious about them. 
Like wars, the glamor of the subject remains 
when the blood and grime and heartache are 
forgotten. It sounds extremely well to hear 
of the wonderful passages of the clippers until 
you get into the subject and understand that 


they were made by driving men almost to 
death. Hardly a voyage passed without men 
dying; falling from aloft, drowning, poisoned 


by rotten food or beaten to a bloody pulp by 
oused officers. Every ton of cargo carried 
or every mile clipped trom the record took 
ts ounce of blood. It is common knowledge, 
indeed, that officers in that giorious day were 
chosen rather for their fighting possibilities 
than for their knowledge of navigation. 

The American clippers excelled the British 
for a time, and how? Hard as was life on a 
British clipper, it was paradise compared to 
life on an Amorican ship. If British craft 





drove their crews almost to death, the Ameri- 
can craft actually did. The heyday of the 
le ing trade arose in the States because 
American ships were so notoriously hell-ships 
that seamen refused to sail them, and crews 
had to be gathered from crimps and boarding- 
house runners while drunk or unconscious. 


I have never read or heard of any account of 


an American clipper ship that was not drenched 
in blood and brutality. 

The whaling trade, for example, was romantic 
in itself, but every gallon of oil was dearly 
bought. I am not speaking of the normal risks 
of the job, but of the bitter treatment un- 
necessarily afforded the crews as a whole. It 
is another notorious fact that whalers would 
not give their crews shore leave because they 
deserted to a man at the first opportunity. 
Who could blame them? Fed rotten salt pork 
or beef, weevilly biscuits, rotten vegetables 
if vegetables at all, and subjected to tlogging 
and unrelenting labor in addition, made a 
whaler worse than any prison. 
ft On British ships generally the order of the 
watches was observed, save in bad weather; 
four hours on and four hours off. But the 
larger number of American craft adopted the 
custom of forcing both watches to work every 
afternoon whether the day was fine or not. 
The British ships were bad enough for hard 
labor, but at least they generally carried suf- 
ficient men. The American ships almost al- 
ways had their crews cut to the bone and made 
up for being short-handed by sheer slave- 
driving. American ships excelled the British 
clippers in neatness and the speed with which 
they were handled; American ships looked like 
yachts when going in port. And all the un- 
necessary work needed to accomplish this 
extra polish and shine was done by weary, half- 
starved men to satisfy some captain’s vanity. 

Most of the sentiment retained by sailing- 
ship men for their trade arises, | am convinced, 
from a sort of queer, fierce hatred of it all, of 
the craft that wore away their youth and 
sapped their manhood. Hatred is very akin 
to love. You can put so much of the very heart 
of your life into a job that at last it owns you; 
it enslaves you. Willy-nilly it becomes your 
world. 

Before the clipper days, life at sea went on 
generally in a leisurely and happy manner, 
but the growth of industry and the demands 
for speedy passages were met, and there started 
that era, in its way magnificent to contemplate 
but appallingly harsh and brutalizing for the 
men whose business was the sea. In the light 
of the known facts, all the talk about glory 
exists chiefly in novels. I can remember, for 
instance, my grandfather, who was a clipper 
ship carpenter, telling me of the water ration 
issued during long passages, a quart or so a day 
to each man. Some of this ration had to be 
given to the cook for the food, the rest the 
men kept in individual bottles or jars. And 
so little was there to quench the thirst during 
rainless weeks that they stole each other’s 
water. To prevent this, sometimes a man, 
before going on deck, would spit into his supply 


before all the fo’c’s’le, do even more dis- 
gusting things, so the others would not be 
tempted to drink his share. 

I have heard my uncles talking otf biscuit 


issued that had to be tapped on the table edge 
to knock the weevils out and then had to be 
pounded with a hammer before they were fit 
to eat. I have heard them tell of beef and 
pork so rotten it could not be eaten unless the 
nose was first held. The glorious sailing days! 

And the men them 
they superior to the 
they knew and had 
lore, knots, splices and tackles. 
perform at times superhuman 
and endurance. 

The sailing-ship man was never so bodily 
clean as the steamship man of today. He 
seldom had the water for washing it is true, 
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selves. In what way were 
steamship men? 
to know vastly more sea 
They My id to 
tasks o li ibor 


True, 


and it was not his fault. But neither is it 
the fault of the steamship men that they need 
not know so many knots and splices. The 
old time sailor was an ignorant, drunken man. 
He worked like an animal for the smallest 
pay. He had no rights. He covered his body 
with barbaric tattooing. He was nearly al 
ways diseased. He seldom lived to be very old. 
At times he could rise to heights of heroiem, 
and contact with the sea produced in him a 
simple calmness and lack of emotion in the 
face of danger which steamship men have not 
yet entirely failed to show. 

If the old sailor would launch his boat and 
go through a monstrous sea to rescue a com- 
rade, is there any evidence that steamship 
men of today will not do the same? 

The charge of wooden men now sailing iron 
ships is a cheap sneer and is a lie. The ways 
of ships on the sea have changed, it is true. 
The men have become cleaner, far more moral, 
far more intelligent as a w hole, f ar less brutal. 
Instead of being by-words, they have become 
citizens. They are sufficient and more than 
sufficient for their job. No more is possib . 
And the responsibilities and the problems of : 
master and a man on a Cunarder remain funda- 
mentally the same as they were on the Sovereign 
of the Seas. 

In a moderately civilized manner now we 
can transport tea from China in quicker time 
than any clipper ship could. And the private 
log of the age g will not betray a long story 
of brutality and blood, of men driven insane, 
of men dying of rotten food and scurvy and 
men killed by hardened officers. The old sail- 
ing-ship man was a product of his day, suffi- 
cient and more than sufficient for his job. 
He was not a bit better than his modern pro- 
totype. In many ways he was worse. If we 
cannot produce now the tarry old sea-dog, 
crammed full of canny deep-water lore, we can 
still always find volunteers to launch a boat, 
go overside for a shipmate or carry the hose 
to the heart of the fire. The glory of the sea, 
the spirit of adventure, of youth and of courage 
rest in the heart and are not of time and place. 

Sailors, as a matter of fact, are not alone in 
all this depreciation by the old men. I have 
listened to lumberjacks in Northern Ontario 
bemoan the fact that loggers are not what they 
used to be. I have tamped ties with section 
gangs, stacked and threshed grain with many 
outfits, served as a soldier, ridden the blinds 
and tramped the highways. And always there 
were the ancients with their eternal querulous 
resentment that the world had left them be- 
hind, that youth had things easier now, that 
all the glory lay in the past with work that 
that were But you 


wes work and men men. 
know, looking back, what the truth is—the 
blood, the heartache, the dirt and the squalor 


You know the glory is mostly a 
lie. nog but a lie. On shipboard, farm 
and railroad, in the army, the mines and along 
the highways men do the job as they find it; 
better, quicker; pot when the test comes they 
meet it quite as thoroughly, as quickly 
efficiently as ever the old men did. Sometimes 
I wonder that youth does not rise up and de- 
mand that all old men should be destroyed. 


What do you think?—ALsert Ricuarp Wet} 
a 


= 12 
you who ve old 
similar gathering | 


and brutality. 


and as 





THOSE of been 


comrades at a 
make particular appe al to write in right 
now, so that there may be a bountiful 
supply of interesting things to listen to at 
these our first meetings at the Out Trail. 
As soon as the others get the spirit ot 
things there will be no difficulty in keep 
ing our cache well filled, but now is the 
time for the old guard to do their share 
of the talking. And, aside from that, it 
will be good to be hearing from you 


again.—A. S. H. 
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Ouccess ls Move ‘Dangevous Mannequins and 


Men 


to Most 


r Aas oh 


vo 





ny ry for 


al \ 


N¢ | pon a time 
salesmen were competing for 
a big order because it meant 


1 Mine onnection with a big 


i parti ular salesman 





hungry, 
stand n 
| know it The world 
Heroes! Over the Alps 
But nobody has yet written 


for the winner how to con 


head to 


rpomntis an uns ved problem. 


n without swelling his 


Than Failure 


By Jan Ss H. Collins 


his career every busi- 


a bright idea 


At some time in 


ness executive seizes upon 


that is always going around and adopts 
it as his own. 
“T'll hire every winner away from my 


With those winners I will 
organize an With that 
team | will conquer the world.” 

I have heard of it 
The winners selt centered by the 


ct mpe titors. 
] 

all Star team. 
never succeeding. 
become 


attention shown them, they prove to be 


one-time winners, they grow jealous of 
other winners——it won't work for fifty 
reasons. But it is a wondertul idea to 
trv out once 

It we fail w in alwavs blame the 
rotten luck 

When we succeed we generally torget to 
give Lady Luck her righttul discount and 


he may stick out her foot and trip us. 


\ story . told ot Marcus Daly, one of 
the early Montana copper kings. He had 
great energy and a hot te mper. 

Wat from his mines contained copper 

solution. By running it over s« rap 
ron the more valuable metal was de 
posited and the iron taken away. 

Daly leased the precipitation rights to 
i man who made a tidy income trom 


something considered too trifling for a 


copper king to bother with. But fire 
broke out in the mines. The content of 
coppe rin mine water was increased sO 
that the precipitation lessee began to 
grow rich. Like a true winner, he 
bought big diamonds to wear to work 
and set up a racing stable in rivalry with 
the copper king. This made Daly so 
ingrv that ultimately he took over the 
precipitation himselt. 

During the first winter we were in the 
War the shipyards fought a hard battle 
iwainst weather and a bad press. Some 
thing was needed to create shipyard 
spirit. So Chairman Edward Hurley 
started riveting contests. The riveter 


who drove the most rivets in a dav 


Was given a prize and his achievement 
p tblished far and wide. The first 
ffects were good. Other riveters began 
beating the record in the regular dav’s 


Work 


canker of publicity 
setting of a new 


But presently th 
began to eat 1n. The 


record was something worth training for. 


\ gang would train several davs, maybe 


break the record and then rest tor 
several days, so that the actual number 
of rivets driven was lowered by the con 
tests. Ultimately, the contest idea 
proved a brake on production and was 


diverted to daily averages made by all the 
teams employed in a given shipyard. 
People always like to watch the drama 
of “get the champ.”’ 
We ll, success to you, 
But let your prayer be, “Lord, make 
me a good winner!” 


SU) 


Movie Queens 


Continued trom page 76 


portrayed so perfectly and which had 
endeared her to a great public peculiarly 
her own that she finally broke with Famous 
and became a free-lance star. 

I, for one, am sorry, for the screen needs 
always a Lois Wilson. Heaven knows it 
1s surteited enough with the types she is 
now attempting, and I do not believe 
that Lois can ever really play the sinful 
siren. Clothes alone will not do it; there 
must be an inclination at least to think 
wickedly, and cannot do _ that 
either. She is just naturally too whole 
somely good, too dearly, delightfully 
Victorian in her mental attitudes to ever 
be anything but her real self on the screen. 

Lois brings to mind the necessity in 
many pictures of doubling or duplicating 


Lois 


dresses. 

In “The Great Gatsby” she had so much 
and such continuous action tn one outfit 
a black-and-white chiffon afternoon dress 
embroidered in silver—that we had two 
ot these dresses made so that she might 
have a fresh and spotless costume every 


morning. 

More often, however, we had to dupli- 
cate dresses tor other reasons. For Bebe 
Daniels in the “Palm Beach Girl,” for 
instance, we made five white chiffon and 
lace garden dresses, three tor Bebe, one 
for a double who fell into the sea for Bebe 
and one for a dummy which was floated 
in the for the long-distance 
shots. j 

Gilda Gray in her first picture, “ \loma 
ot the South Seas,” went to Porto Rico 
with her company, where they had to get 
up at five every morning and make up 
their bodies trom head to foot. One 
morning Miss Gray tound an abundance 
ot real tropic flowers which pleased her 
much more than the artificial ones we 
had sent with her wardrobe, so she used 
them. 

Unfortunately, no one in the company 
thought of bringing us back even a de- 
scription of them or an enlarged photo- 
graph, with the result that we had to 
cable to Porto Rico for the name of the 
species, get a plate trom the Museum 
of Natural History and have them dupli- 
cated here. 

\ really amusing instance when our 
duplicates nearly ran out was during the 
filming of Arthur Train’s novei, “His 
Children’s Children.” 

The scene was an extremely dramatic 
one between Bebe Daniels and Dorothy 
Mackaill, and as I felt sure there would 
be tears, I instructed one of my staff 
to supply both the young ladies with 
handkerchiefs and to hold two more tor 
each in reserve. 

Promptly at nine-thirty on the sched 
uled morning, with no assistance save 
the plaintive strains of the “‘Claire de 
Lune” from Massenet’s Werther, Bebe 
began to cry, but nothing under the sun 
music, the pleading of director Sam Wood, 
threats, sad stories, or even her own des- 
could wring a single tear 


ocean, 


perate efforts 








— a em 


se ee eed 
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from the blue eyes of Dorothy Mackaill. 

Real tears or none was what the direc- 
tor insisted upon, and it was not long 
before Miss Daniels’ three handkerchiets 
had been in and out of the wardrobe 
several times, but it was not until three 


of her was being withdrawn. Her throat 
ached and her eyes were misted. 

“What do you want, Lucrezia? Is it 
marriage! ? 

“No, my dear! It is freedom.” 

He pulled himself out of the chair. His 
thin hair was disarranged. The dressing- 
gown made him look very fat. He came 
and laid an awkward hand on her shoul- 
der. She patted it. 

“Good friends, Amaldo. Always good 
friends. But each to his own career 
now. 3 

He dropped the hand and wandered 
with no direction, no purpose, about the 
room. Presently he “x short. 

“Is it another man? This Julian?” 

“My piano, Amaldo.” 

He gave her a shrewd, suspicious look, 
then began to wander again. 

“Things satisfy me as they are. I| 
don’t want you to go.” 

Zut I can’t stay. I shall always be 
glad that I could help you grateful 
that you helped me. There are no fe- 
grets, no bitternesses—just good-bye. 

She came and stopped that restless 
acing; stood close to him, head thrown 
~y eyes level with his. 

“Tf I staid each would become to the 
other no more than a lodestone. I want 
you to love really love! You need 
that in your life. I think, Amaldo—I 
think you need children. You'll see this 
later, my dear! Good-bye!” 

She kissed him passionately. Hurt, 
suspicious, glowering, he went to his room. 


HE next morning while Amaldo 
slept Lucrezia left him. She was 
unable to make reservations for the East 
until that night, but she sent her trunk to 
the station and telephoned for a room at 
another hotel. Breaking the bonds of 
eight years was not a happy thing to do. 
Tomorrow, perhaps, she would delight in 
the splendor of freedom. But today was 
poignant with oid associations. When she 
went down the hall to Amaldo’s room 
Lucrezia could hardly find the door 
through her tears or insert there the spe 
cial key with which he had provided her. 
He was asleep, not a beautiful figure. 
But, looking at him, she saw, inste: ad, a 
slim Latin boy who had come to board in 
the half-tenement where Lucrezia had 
lived then with her aunt. An eager boy, 
assured of his own power, confident that 
his voice would make a future for him, 
not thoughtful or even painstaking, but 
carried forth by an eagerness for recogni- 
tion, for money. A “lovable boy, who, 
because he needed her so much, had made 
a girl of seventeen into sweetheart, mother, 
teacher and impresario. 
Together they had rented that first 
bare studio up its wearisome flights of 


o'clock that Miss Mackaill had any use 
for hers. Then, however, she burst into 
a flood of hysterical tears that nearly 
flooded the set, and at that very instant 
Bebe Daniels’ tear ducts closed up, her 
eyes = as dry as dust and not 


“Minstvelsy 


—continued from page 49 
stairs; that studio made lovely as the 
years went on and his victories were cele- 
yrated by candlesticks, a colorful scarf, a 
Chinese bowl or bit of brass. The grand 
piano Lucrezia had paid for, bit by bit, 
trom the money her pupils had brought 
to her. Eight years of goading Amaldo 
forward. Smoothing over his impulsive 
quarrels with impresarios and business 
agents. Pleading his cause before tribu- 
nals great and tribunals small. Protecting 
his throat from brutal winds. Nursing 
his fear-magnified illnesses. Coaxing him 
to work when he would have lolled and 
talked. Eight years and once he 
had stood on the threshold of greatness. 

Lucrezia placed a note of farewell on 
the dressing-table, then went to the bed, 
looking down on him. “If I could help 
you, Amaldo! If I could do even one 
little thing to save you! But I couldn't 
if I staid forever! Oh, my dear! My 
dear!”” She stumbled back to her own 
room and wept softly, closing her bags 
and ringing for a boy. } 

Enwrapped by a great loneliness, 
Lucrezia rode through sunshiny streets to 
the hotel she had chosen. But she could 
not endure that scrupulously clean, that 
inhumanly ordered room, and, without 
taking off her hat, she was outside again. 
Her idling feet carried her to a street-car 
bound for Golden Gate Park. But there 
smooth-clipped lawns and tree-shadowed 
roadways had no message for her. 

Lucrezia lunched amid cherry blossoms 
in the Japanese Tea Garden. The tea, 
clear and scalding hot, renewed her spirit; 
and rice cakes did not offend a stomach 
too emotionally upset tor stronger food. 
She pushed Amaldo to the side, ‘thinking 
deliberately of Schwerin, of Hermosa and 
of another who had been in her mind’s 
background all day Julian. She 
should not run aw ay without a farewell to 
these good triends Schwerin espe- 
cially. Professor Grinnell had sent her to 
Schwerin, and he had been most encour- 
aging, most appreciative. Then her hands 
began to hunger for the response of ivory 
keys. Ah, there was consolation! At the 
pl ano this sense of dre: ir emptiness wouk 1 
melt away and the future be hers, ex- 
ultantly hers! She had idled long in the 
tea garden. It was now three o'clock. 
She set out for Schwerin’s studio. 

The old teacher was about to leave for 
a meeting of some musical association. 
Too bad she had not come earlier. They 
might have had a lesson. Going back to 
New York? But was this not a sudden 
move? Still, that was the place for her. 
Schwerin stole a few minutes from the 
conference and sat down, a squat figure 
with thick, graying hair and straggly 
beard. 

Nothing must interfere with her music, 
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another tear could she squeeze out to 
save her life. 


(A second article dealing with 
Mr. H. M.K. Smith’s experiences 
on the movie lot will appear 
in a later issue of MCCLURE’S.) 


he said significantly, nothing. “Your 
hands will bear yet more strengthening, 
child, though they show your hours of 
work with them. You know what I think 
of your tone—splendid! Commend 
me to my old friend Grinnell, and to 
Avenyi. I hope to study with him again 
sometime.” He regarded her thought- 
fully, ““And not so grave! Not so gri ive! 
Too much has been said about sufferi ing 
as a maker of artists. It has its place 
yes . but one must see life 
too as a bit of minstrelsy, a joyous interval 
between two worlds. Try it, my child. 
You are young, twenty- five, isn’tit? Ah! 
how young! How young to be so old!” 

He must go now, he said. Surely she 
might remain and use the piano. He 
commended her to the future, kissed her 
torehead, turned back at the door to shake 
her hands again and lett. How prone 
were her eyes to fill with tears! They had 
all been so kind! She went into the ante 
room, shared by Schwerin and Hermosa, 
to knock upon the singing teacher's door, 
thinking that she would say good-bye 
before he left. As there was no answer, 
she returned to the piano. 

“A bit of minstrelsy.”” “‘A joyous inter- 
val.””,. And why not? She was free! All 
those forces within her were her own. 
Hers the “‘you in you,” as Hermosa had 
termed it. A year two perhaps 

and then San Francisco again, he 
auditorium. She started to p ay that 
Mazurka, but it would not laugh for her. 
kree! Free! And tears dri pped from her 
fingers. How tar away now was Vienna 
with people dancing beneath the trees! 
She set out upon the rather pompous 
first movement of a concerto . . . cast 
that aside for something of Chopin’s, 
wistful and tender. 

Her hands fell wearily from the keys. 
Her eyes wandered to the ante-room. A 
light shone there through an open door. 

Hermosa’s studio. Perhaps he had 
returned. But something within her knew 
it was not the singing teacher. She rose 
and went through the anteroom. There 
was that lovely isle of delight, gold-and 
purple pc ols on shining wood; and beyond 
it Julian in a big, shadowed chair: 

“T have been listening.” 

“Oh! I thought it was Hermosa.” 

In that barren interchange she knew 
something had happened. He motioned 
to the chair trom which he had risen and 
himself took the piano-bench. 

“So you're going away,” he said. “a 
met Schwerin down the street. 

“Yes. Back to New York.” 

A silence, then in a voice so low she 
could sc: ircely hear: 

“Amaldo. Is he going with you?” 

Lucrezia was leaning back in the chair, 
hands clasped above her head. At his 
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word le mace } movement So that 
| im going, il ne.” 
You you're leaving him tor 
way 
kor alway 
‘Why 
\\ itgrown each other It 
tter to trek n alone Under 
stand, Julian,” now her hands dropped, 
sat torward, “I am not ashamed. | 
ft intend to m ike excuses We have 
wen each of us a tremendous help to the 
ther Dhet no bitterness. We are 
till triends.”” 
He ran his slim hands along the edge of 
the piano-bench, back and forth, back 
forth, in monotonous rhythm His 
ce was wan, the eves tired and pained. 
so young So easily to be hurt! 
After I lett you last yg Mancina gies 
ow, strangled voice, “ . ned to 
t a triend, an organist our name 
W Y th ind he spok e Bn 
ibout Amaldo, supposing, of course, that 
| knew All night | lay awake retusing 
to believ t | was here at the studi 
efore any ne came down, here waiting 
t isk Schwerin I thought he would 
W 
“Schwerin told me all about it 


ow it was you who'd pieced t 
ther Amaldo’s career, bit by bit. How 


val you'd been how untiring!” 
Please 1 did what one comrad 

wuld do tor another.” 

Jul in gave no sign that he had heard 


I was bitter when I left Schwerin. I 
im conventional, Lucrezia. All my early 
training rose and stalked beside me. I 
pitied mvyselt And hated myself that I 
couldn’t stop loving you.” 

Lucrezia relaxed. Conventional! 
Pitving himself! There it was! The old 
et Amaldo or Julian, men seemed to 
be one in that. She was tree ot them now, 
thank God! Free! 

“All day I have walked any 
whet Once | stopped to eat, 


some Frenc h plac e \t last I 
‘phoned your hotel. I didn’t want 
to ‘phone it, you understand. 

They said you had checked out, gone to 

New York. Then I walked again until I 
met Schwerin. He told me you were here.” 

Young, yes! But not so easily to be 
hurt as she had thought! 

“You were playing. I set the 
loor ajar and listened. Playing as 
if your fingers wept! Oh, Lucrezia! | 
know now why you are so grave. And, 
listening, | began to understand what 
Schwerin had tried to tell me. He realized 
your greatness. But I was too narrow 

too dense! So grave! Do 
you do you think I could teach 
you to laugh? 

She looked at him somberly, but the 
heart of her was afraid. His tone had 
changed. Again he was making demand 
upon her sympathy, upon her protec 
tiveness. 

“Lucrezia, | am clumsy about it, but | 
am ing you to marry me.” 

“My dear! Please! Please!” 

“Bitter,” hehadsaid. ‘“‘Conventional.”’ 
She caught at the words as weapons 
against this dangerous surge of feeling tor 
him. 

““To make an honest woman of me?” 

“Oh, Lucrezia! I am humble! Can’t 
you see that?” 

She didn’t want to see it. He was a 
wistful boy, recently hurt, begging for 
giveness that he had not at first under 
stood. And she wanted him to be a nar 
row, selfish man. She arose impatiently 
and went to the window. Between jum 
bled buildings there was a section of pale- 
blue water and slightly misted sky. 

“No! No! Don't you see? I have just 
freed myself. I can’t be bound again.” 

“T love you, Lucrezia. I need you.” 

“Eight years, Julian, given to another, 
lavished, squandered upon him. Haven't 
I the right now to myself?” 

“But he asked all and gave nothing. I 
wouldn't be like that. I love your work 


oS 


as IT love you. I want you to carry on with 
it. Each to his own art, side by side. 
That’s what I ask, Lucrezia.”’ 

“T couldn’t. I am not like that.” 

“But I'd make you! Your music would 
mean as much to me as my own.” 

So young! So young! , 

“Look at me, Lucrezia.” 

She shook her head. Her eyes clung to 
that strip of sky and water as symbol ot 
her Pras ihe The past eight years were 
here, weighting her with an awful weari 
ness. To take up that struggle for a 
second time, recoiling from one defeat 
but to fling herself at a new closed door. 
Teachers and concert mani igers. Patrons 
of art, charity benefits. 

“Lucrezia! Lucrezia! Look at me.” 

“No! No!” 

Off there was that freedom of pale-blue 

water, a tiny wedge of freedom 
But this man was not like Amaldo. He 
would appreciate. He would study. 
That other struggle had been almost alone. 
With Julian 

“I could join you within a month or 
two. We could be married in New York. 
I’ve little to offer you now. But my 
money would last a year. In the mean 
time 

“And I can always give lessons.” 

Water and sky were blotted out. She 
had not meant to say that. And now he 
had turned her about, was speaking 
into her hair: 

“Two careers side by side. I won’t let 
it be a sacrifice. Oh, Lucrezia! Lucrezia!” 

Still she knew, she who was so young to 
be so old. Her own ambitions slid from 
her into the tobacco smell of his coat. 
Afar was the Auditorium, a vast space 
moving in wave upon wave of mrt 
appreciativ e murmurs swelled to a mighty 
whisper and eager palm, striking upon 
palm, begged for more yet more. 
ey upon the platform was another than 
she. f a great feminine impulse of pos- 
sessiveness her arms went round ilaa. 
She had been alone today! so alone! 


as 
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The W ay of Sinners 


4 turv Co 
y weer Che Way of Sinners”’ to ex 
| r | ble to impres pon 
tn t yi le ‘ 1 
ie stad 
ire hose who by th 
\ ft vea hav 
; ith tv OV th 
\ ¢ esp lly } 
i ¢ ¢ ‘ 7 
J} ¢ 
t t i Ww 
tv V 
t \ ery 
‘ | vhethe vinctible 
t ¢ ‘ S 
tha leliberate talsificat t 
t t n wn end I ly state 
fact w h became ibvious with the 
Great Wa nd which has been becoming 
l bvious ev sin that 


continued trom page 7¢ 


those wl 
the benefit of their experience in naviga 
. 


tion of the sea of existence are, in fact, 
nding them forth with compasses which 


10 insist on giving their juniors 


point west or thereabouts and sails which 


their own experience should have shown 
them will blow to pieces in the first storm. 
| have expressed this idea—and others 


terms of the [talian Middle Ages; 
firstly, because I prefer the color of that 
period secondly, because tts apparent 


distance from the present helped me to 
approach my s ibject calmly; and, in the 
third place, because I felt that in this 

customed medium I could provide as 


good an iventure story as I have ever 
written, for those without interest in the 
other matters. 


Which latter persons (despite the pre 


vailing fashion among authors) I do not 
regard with scorn. It is very possible, 


indeed, that some of them, bored long 
- with what I have to say, will regard 


2? 


my zeal with faint amusement; re ading 
with interest of the battle at the mountain 
castle and skipping Francesco’s talk with 
Matteo Scarlatti. To which preference 
they have right on all grounds. My book, 
if it has followed my intention, presents a 
conspectus of life; each reader will take 
from the book, as each living man takes 
from life, what his particular organism 
requires. And the battle is just as much a 
part of life as 1s the talk under the grape- 
arbor. 

On the other hand, | protest that the 
talk under the grape-arbor is just as much 
i part of life as is the battle. 

F. R. BuckLey 
a o 


Ballyhoo:The Voice of the Press 
Boni & Liveright, Inc. 

| permed L. MENCKEN says that 

what newspapers need is “ profession- 

al” criticism. This (Continued on page 84) 
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Joe 


doe 


‘N ALL the annals of athletics 
there is nothing to equal the 
amazing record of one modest 
: American family. For the 
Ruddys—father, sons, daughters—are all 
champions and, on top of that, father 
comes by direct descent from a heavy- 
weight c hampion of Ireland, Joe McGrz ath, 
Ww ho lived to be one hundred and eight 
years old.. 
~ Joe Ruddy, the father of the family, is 
1 holder of two World’s Olympic C ham- 
wens Medals. Twenty years ago he 
was captain of the Nation: il Champion- 
ship Water Polo Team. After that apse 
of a part of a century he was again 
captain of the N ational Championship 
Water Polo Team in 1927. Today, at 
forty-eight, he is the world’s greatest 
water polo player. In addition to that 
he has 750 prizes as an all-around athlete, 
thirty-six sets of championship medals 





and records galore. 

It was back in 1892, as a husky youth, 
that he won his first championship, the 
event being the one-hundred-yard dash 

Chicago schoolboy swimming meet. 
Four years later he the schoolboy 
championship of the same city for all 
swimming and in 1898 was a 
Knickerbocker Athletic 

a Swimming Relay Team which won 
the N Jational Cham pionship. From that 
year to I9I0, as a tere of the latter 
club and the New York Athletic Club, he 


competed as a member of every national 


won 


around 
me mbe r of the 


Ruddy, 
vuddy young Ruddys 
and his grandfather, 
Me Grath, 
was 
I le avy-we ight < 


land 


all 


his 


who 
Cham pion 


ee by 


in his day 
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water polo and relay championship team. 
But don’t overlook the fact that those 
7§O prizes covered twenty-six different 
sports, for at sixteen young Joe held 
schoolboy records for the shot put, ham- 
mer and discus, besides going in for base- 
ball, football, rowing and boxing. Because 
of his skill in the se sports he had to ch: inge 
his physical make-up in order to continue 
as a champion. During those early days 
he de velope da set of bulky musc les which 
he had to undo in order to carry on at 
water poloand swimming, at both of which 
he has been so successful. 

So for thirty-five years our Joe Ruddy 
has trained hard and competed often. 
In addition, he has found time to raise a 
family of three husky boys and two sturdy 
daughters and make a i busi- 
ness way. 

But let us look at the other champion 
Ruddy Ss. 


success in 


Ray Ruddy, fifteen, is the one following 
fastest in his fathe r's footsteps. In 


August-September of 1927 he won twenty- 
nine out of thirty-one starts in swimming 
contests, breaking world’s swimming rec 
ords for 300, 400, 600, 850 yards, the 4a 


yards in the world record time of 4.38 for 
sO vard course. 
In addition to these events, Ray was 


the winner of the President’s Cup for 
National Senior Long Distance Swimming 
Team Championship; Atlantic City Pag 
eant Long Distance Swimming ¢ hampion 
ship; and the Long Beach Swimming 
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So says Joe Ruddy, 
has brought up a family of ( hampions 


Any Normal Ghild Gan Be Built 


Into a Champion of Something 


the ¢ hampic nm. who 


* EDWARD ULLMAN 


Marathon—open national challenge. As 
tor the rest of his young life: Ray started 
as a private school championship swimmer 
and then hung up championships on the 
440-yard Junior Metropolitan, 220-yard 
backstroke, 880-yard Junior Intercity, 
880-yard Metropolitan Relay, Long Dis 
tance National Relay, 440-yard Senior 
Metropolitan, 880-yard Senior Metro 
volitan, Long Distance Metropolitan and 
Gas Polo National Junior. It really 
looks as if somebody will have to page 
Mr. Fish if young Ray Ruddy 
beaten. And the prediction is you will 
see him the American representative for 
the 1500-meter race in the 1928 Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam. 

Joseph Ruddy, Junior, nineteen years 
old, captained the Plebse Water Polo Team 


is to be 


and was high scorer at the United States 
Naval Academy last vear This year 
(1927) he is playing ‘with the Naval 
Academy Varsity Water Polo Team. He 
also boxes in the middle-weight and light 
heavy-weight divisions pate ike his father, 
has a wallop all his own. 

This coming season (1928) when th 
Naval Academy and New York Athletic 
Club Water Polo Teams meet the unique 
spectac le of father against son wi 1 bye wit 
nessed. There never was a more rugged 
or willing water poloist than “Pop” 


Ruddy, and the 

off the old bloc k, 
thusiasts expect the water to steam when 
the Ruddys take to the tank. If Joe 


Junior Ruddy is a chip 


so that water polo en 


’ 
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They all put in 
water at eleven months of age and at 
wim. However, Mrs. Ruddy 
say as to when they will start 
races “Mother looks 
the girls and ‘Pop’ looks after the 
boys’ is the way of it. And what a way! 
As to the making of champions: From 
childhood father and mother have 
ardent physical culturists and have 
watched both feeding and 
of their off pring. Chey have all been 
iretully drilled deep-breathing exer 
been allowed 
Long walks 
nt part in the 
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is much out 
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Each of’ these potential champions 
could swim at the 


age of thvee 


you in the end. It’s self-punishment— 
self indulgence—and about as sensible as 
Gene Tunney turning and knocking him 
self out. The prescription for a healthy, 
normal life is as evident as the nose on 
your which you should always 
breathe through plain living, plain food, 
plenty of exercise and fresh air. You can 
write your own ticket up-and-up or 
down-and-out. Taking the ‘yellow’ ticket 
is like cheating at solitaire. And the 
wreath you win will not consist of laurels. 

“Any healthy, normal child can_ be 
built up into a champion of something. 
Being a champion of something—if it’s 
only wriggling your ears—is better than 
being a never-waser. Our children are no 
different from other healthy, normal 
children, but they would think that a 
charlotte russe was some place in Russia 
and sal hepatica was a young lady who 
chewed gum. 

“If the Ruddys have any coat-of-arms, 
I have never heard of it, but they have 
tanned and muscular arms, arms that are 
willing. And if they have any motto, it is: 
‘Come Clean! Clean bodies, clean lives, 
clean minds.’ 

“Let me add that none of us has ever 
smoked, not even corn silk, and I don’t 
think any of us ever will, at least as long 

s none of us try to compete with a loco- 
motive. 

And that’s the final word of Joe Ruddy, 
the champion of fathers and the father 
of champions. And he ought to know, 


fac e, 


SSC 


for among other things Joe, as 
physical examiner of the Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion of the City of New York, 
annually examines on the aver- 
age thirty thousand persons for 
physical defects, measuring 
scientifically their strength and 
powers of endurance. 

But we are not through with 
the Ruddys yet. We have so far 
overlooked Joe Ruddy’s four 
brothers: Steve, Tom, Mike and 
John. Steve is the world’s record 
holder for the breast stroke in 
swimming, winner of several 
National and Metropolitan 
swimming contests, a sprinter, a 
jumper and a hurdler; Tom was 
a schoolboy champion of New 
York Athletic Club swimmers, 
as well as an amateur boxer of 
promise; Mike has won many medals as a 
runner and is a ball player and John is an 
all-around athlete but has seldom com- 
peted. Among them, though one is single, 
the brothers are fathers of thirteen chil- 
dren. But you can lay your last red, it’s 
not an unlucky number for the Ruddys. 
If we stopped to tell you what the children 
of Steve and Mike and Tom are doing in 
the field of sports you would say: “Those 
Ruddys must have a storage warehouse 
to tuck away their prizes in.” 

Anyhow, there’s one thing you would 
not say, as did the inebriated party, to 
one of the Ruddys: “I can lick your 
whole blamed family.” 

It’s doubtful whether any one ever 
said such a thing to a Ruddy, least of all 
to Great-Grandpop. A century ago a stal- 
wart Irishman stood over his adversary 
and had his right hand raised in token of 
victory. He was Joe McGrath, and he 
had just won the heavy-weight champion- 
ship of the Emerald Isle. That was Joe 
Ruddy’s Great-Grandpop. 

Perhaps the eugenists will tell you that 
he was responsible in no small way for the 
stamina that enables the present gener- 
ations of Ruddys, coupled with physical 
culture and proper dieting, to come out 
on top of the world of athletics. 

At all events, he is entitled to another 
title—the Champ of Champs. 

So our hats are off to him. 

And the Champion Ruddys. 

But, believe us, mot our coats! 


Significant Books Reviewed by 
veiv Own Authors 


T 


hardly be so while Mr. Mencken, a 
wspaper man, panning them. But 
newspaper man, so far as I know, has 
undertaken to present in a book a picture 
of the modern metropolitan daily as it 
actually is. That is what I have tried to do. 
It came out of an invitation to deliver 

a series of lectures on journalism at the 
New School for Social Research; an invi- 
tation which I, thinking that I must know 


1S 


—continued from page 82 


a lot about the subject after twenty-odd 
years’ experience, ae lightly enough. 
Once I began digging I realized that here 
was a job of reporting to be done. I 
needed to know more than the editorial 
side of the newspaper. I needed to know 
what its economic and social and political 
background were, to understand its pres- 
ent. The thing became a reportorial 
chore, and I had to go to sources of 
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information ignored by those who wrote 
histories of the press and reminiscences 
and text-books for schools of journalism. 
So here it is: a piece of newspaper report- 
ing about newspapers; and I have called 
it “Ballyhoo; The Voice of the Press,” 
because it seems to me that the strident 
note of ballyhoo drowns out the better 
notes in that voice. 
Stras Bent 
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More Than Wife 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 


It would, perhaps, be unfair to my 
novel ““More Than Wife” to say that it 
was written of set purpose of a set theme. 
No book so written can be spontaneous 
or interesting. But the most interesting 
thing happening today is the changing 
status of woman; and the most funda- 
mental result of this is the change in her 
relations with men. I have written about 
this as I have seen it today. My heroine, 
Silvia, is today’s young girl, feeling her- 


had read the same terrifying thing he had 
read in hers. But he knew it now. 

“Lally,” he said, a little stumblingly, 
“I l—love you!” 

“Oh, I love you!” she cried a little 
shrilly, and they clung to each other 
desperately, telling each other eagerly 
many times that nothing else mattered 
because each of them knew that for that 
ghastly moment they had read doubt in 
the other’s eyes. 


T WAS still hotter the next day. 
Brinton’s head was still throbbing. 
He was sure his glasses needed changing, 
but he couldn’t afford to consult the 
oculist. 

Just at twelve Erickson stopped be- 
side his desk. 

“Brinton,” he asked, “could you go 
out to Brownlee’s Foundry and straighten 
out this thing? They've got it doped 
wrong and a personal explanation is due. 
Dodge is home, sick.” 

“Sure,” said Wood. 

He was glad to go, though outside the 
sunshine stabbed like needles. 

He took a West Side car at the corner. 

Wood was half asleep when half an hour 
later the conductor called: “Change here! 
Cliff Road. Car comes in ten minutes.” 

Brinton found himself in a charming 
suburb. Before him stretched a row of 
expensive cottages, each with an ample 
lawn jeweled with bright flower-beds and 
shaded by many trees. The first breeze 
he had felt touched his face. He took off 
his hat and strolled slowly up the street. 

At the corner, a block away from the 
car line, he stood still. 

The little white, wide-porched, green- 
shuttered house before him was the most 
perfect of them all. It stood far back. 
Beyond it there was a tennis court. A 
little low-swung car waited beside the 
steps. On the porch a child’s kiddie car 
was standing. 

“It’s a place like this,” 
Brinton aloud to himself, “where Lally 
vuught to be!” His Lally! Who had lain 
in that stifling little room, with the wet 
curls on her temples and, even asleep, 
that little smile on her lips with which she 
faced every thing—the things, he, Wood 
Brinton, had let her in for. Awake, Lally 
could fool him with her smile. Asleep, 
her unrouged cheeks, the circles under her 
closed eyes had a pathos more precious 


said Wood 


self entitled to the possession of as much 
out of life as men have always had. She 
wants not only to succeed in her career, 
but to have a home, a husband and chil 
dren. I have imagined a situation where 
she had fair play, in the shape of a hus- 
band with whom she was happy and who 
was willing to be fair to her. There will 
be a time, perhaps, when life is so adjusted 
that there is no problem to be faced by 
such a woman, but that time has not come 
yet. My heroine works out her individual 
sroblem happily. She manages to com- 
pine a career as an architect with a mar- 


lc 


etour 


—continued from page $5 


even than Lally’s laughter to Wood. 

. « « Crash! 

Wood Brinton sprang aside. 

A man’s body sprawled before him, 
one side twisted queerly. The fellow had 
been kneeling by a heavy truck which 
stood in the road, fixing his tire. Wood 
had not seen the passing car strike him. 

“Damn it!’ the man groaned. ‘“‘Get 
his number, can’t you?” 

But the guilty car had gone speeding 
on. : 

“T’m no traffic cop, and wasn’t look- 
ing!” said Wood. “Sorry, old fellow!” 
He bent over the man, who cursed as 
Brinton touched him. 

“I’m afraid your arm’s broken,” said 
Wood. “T’ll just step into this house and 
‘phone for an ambulance.” 

“Hell, no!” The man tried to move, 
groaned and fell back. “‘Got.to drive this 
truck—and make delivery.” 

“Afraid you can’t make it, old chap,” 
said Brinton. 

“Got to,” said the man. “Important 
job. Promised to do it myself. Got to 
have the money. Wife’s going to have 


a baby ” he stopped, white-lipped now. 
“That so?” said Wood Brinton. “All 
right! Don’t worry! I'll drive your 


truck to hell and back!” 

“Good friend 1 the truck-driver 
dizzily. ‘““My name’s Joe Dugan... 
address ees load goes slip” ee he 
took a delivery slip from his pocket, then 
lapsed unconscious. 

Brinton had sent a boy to the house to 
*phone for an ambulance. Soon it clanged 
beside them. 

“T’ll make his delivery and stop at the 
hospital on my way back,’’ Wood said. 
“Notify his place of his accident.” He 
gave the driver the delivery book, tearing 
out his slip. 

The ambulance, ringing, moved off. 

Brinton turned to his truck. Pulling off 
his coat, he finished the tire, climbed to 
his seat and rolled off. 

The contents of the truck, a crated 
painting, were for delivery to Harlan 
Marburg, Gray Towers, Westmoreland 
County. 

“The fellow said it wasn’t far on,” 
mused Brinton presently. “But I’m 
going to be in great shape to call on 
Brow nlee’s Foundry ‘a he added, mopping 
his brow with one hand. 

It turned out to be about ten miles 


Salc 
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riage of love and ————— But 


there are times when she is dangerously 
near failure; because it is hard to be wise 
while you are straining all your energies 
in the effort to and with the 
best intentions it is also hard to be unself 
ish enough for justice in such a case, 
Silvia finds that her hand on the helm 
alone does not answer; and her husband 
takes it from her, only to find that this is 
not the answer either. I have not tried 
to solve the problem; only to suggest that 
it is and will be more and more solvable. 
Marcarer WIDDIMER 


succ eed 


before Wood, rolling between the great 
stone gates of Gray Towers, slowed sud 
denly, moved by the beauty of the picture 
before him. Then round the next curve 
the vast house, made familiar by Sunday 
papers and magazines, loomed through 
the trees. 

Wood took the driveway to the back 
of the house, even lovelier than the front: 
for here the gardens stretched with their 
bright flower-beds and fountains. Be- 
yond the garden lay the garage and dotted 
here and there were artistic little cottages 
for the manager and the employees of the 
estate. 

At the edge of the garden a thin, fine- 
looking, keen-eyed old man was pruning 
a rose-bush. 

“T have a painting here for delivery to 
Mr. Marburg,” said Brinton. 

“Good!” The old gentleman answered 
genially. “I’m Marburg and I’m anxious 
for that picture.” 

The painting was taken into a side 
room off the conservatory to be un- 
crated. “How much do I owe you?” 
Marburg asked. 

Brinton hesitated, then he laughed. “‘] 
don’t know, Mr. Marburg,” he said. “I’m 
making this delivery for Dugan because 
he got hurt this morning. Fixing the 
truck tire when a car swiped into him and 
nearly knocked him off the earth. They 
didn’t think it was serious, but they took 
him to the hospital and I came on with 
the delivery. He said it was important 
and he’d given his word. I was a bit cut 
up by the accident and forgot to ask 
what it would be—” Wood explained. 

“Of course you would be,” answered 
old Marburg. He slipped some bills into 
an envelop, which he handed Brinton. 
“T like a fellow that’s reliable. That’s a 
valuable painting he had in his care. 
You’re a good friend of his, eh?” 

“He Says So, sir, said Wood. 

“Well, I like a fellow that keeps his 
word. If he wants it and can qualify, he 
can get a job with me as chauffeur. | 
need one now,” said Marburg. “You 
can get the details from Grinnel as you 
go out, and if Dugan’s able to work soon 
and interested he can apply at once.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marburg,” said 
Brinton. “Dugan’ll appreciate it. [’ll get 
the information for him, sir. That’s a 
fine Reynolds, Mr. Marburg!” A man 


had carefully removed the cover. 
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¢ I’ve got to be getting on. Have t 

, ib ill of y own on tl 
‘ back | ifraid I'll be late now, 
Nir. M ' 
bees was late. He was exhau ted, 

hot and dirty. 

But when he got back to the office he 
found Lally wait ng for him. \ Lally 
w rie ecmed, with Lally’s own particular 

ileney, to be herself, in spite of the 
heat and everything. Dinner, she said, 
was all set and wouldn’t take her any time 


itter they got home. 

We can’t go straight home,” said 
Wood, and he told her of the accident. 
“Good little boy scout!” laughed Lally 
ind she insisted on riding with him in the 
truck to the hospital | 


, giggling all the 
way. ; 

there they had good news of Joe 
Dugan, and with Lally, who would go too, 
Wood took the elevator to the ward, 
where they found Dugan in an end bed, 


bandaged, but vigorous and full of loud 
gratitude. 

“Tl was glad to do it,” said Wood. “It 
wasn't anything. Enjoved the ride!” He 


handed Dugan the envelop. 

‘It was a lot,” said Dugan. “When a 
fellow’s in debt and owes money like I do 
he appreciates a helping hand. Now how 
mos do I owe you, young feller?” 

“Nothing, man,” said Wood. “Going 
along that way, anyhow, you know! 
Glad to help you out and to tell you too 
that I stumbled on a bit of luck for you, 
Dugan. Guess you know the old bird 
that got the picture’s a rich old lawyer 
with a home like an English castle. Well, 
the old chap says he needs a chauffeur and 
is willing to offer you a chance at the job. 
It’s a beautiful place, Dugan. His 
garage was designed by a famous archi 


tect. You'd live, rent-free, in an apart- 


ment over it that only a millionarie could 
afford in the city, with a view and sur- 
roundings that are a millionaire’s. You'd 
get heat, lights and most of your food 
from the place—free. Salary, a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, and a chance 
to save it, Dugan. Pay your debts, man, 
and save something!” ~ 

But Dugan was silent. The lines of 
his handsome, sullen Irish face changed. 


‘I guess you mean it well,” he said, 


“but you've got me wrong! I’m no ser- 
vant, young feller. You don’t have to tn- 
sult me ‘cause I ain’t a paper-collared 
clerk!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dugan,” said Wood. 
“TI didn’t mean to insult you, man. It’s 
a chance to live in comfort and earn some 


money and save it. What difference 
whether you're called a servant or 
not?” 


“What ‘difference’?” sneered Dugan. 
“Well, you can drive a car. If it’s no 
damn difference, why don’t you take it 
vourself?”’ j 

It was Lally’s voice that answered him, 
quicker, cooler than usual, with a little 
lilting note in it that hz idn’t been there 
lately. “He thought you’d want it, Mr 
Dugan. If you don’t, he'll be glad to 
apply for it. Won't vou, Wood?” 

Her fingers slipped into Wood’s. 
Through him slipped the old magic that 
came with Lally’s touch. But she was 
drawing him away. 

“And I think he ought to call up this 
man right away,” she said. So we ‘Il say 
good-bye, Mr. Dugan. Glad you 're not 

seriously hurt, and thank you for giving 
us the chance!” 

They left a gaping- a Dugan. 

Outside the ward, a tiny reception 
room, they faced sank pth the with shining 
cyss 

“Lally,” ’ he said, “I was a fool not to 
see It. Rent, re at, lights and nearly all 
chance to pay our debts 
And you'll be out 


our food free. 
and save cl Fi 





there in the beauty and comfort, out of 
the heat and ugliness, Lally! And the 
baby’ll have the same chance as a mil- 
lionaire’s kid—”’ 

‘And you can keep on studying law, 
Wood, can’t you + tee you won't be 
doing office work all day and four nights 
a week? You can be a lawyer, Wood, just 
as you want to be!’ i 

“Beloved,” said Wood Brinton, a little 
shakily, “you do beat heli!” 

“And after awhile,” Lally went on, 
can teach some afternoon dancing classes 
and we can save that money toc. Call 
him up, Wood,” she urged excitedly 
“There’s a ’phone booth!” 

A few minutes later Brinton came Jack 
to her. 

“I’m sure I’ve got it,” he said. “I’m 
to go out tomorrow! 

They stood in the middle cf the hot 
little room and took each other’s hands 
like children. 

“IT knew there was a way out!” said 
Lally. 

“And we've found it!” said Wood. 

“Won't the crowd think this is a wow?” 
Lally laughed. “We'll smash another 
convention. This chauffeur stuff is going 
to be a riot. It’s the slickest thing we've 
pulled yet. 

Tenderness stirred through Wood Brin- 
ton’s veins like wine He put his arms 
around her and ber. nis tired young face 

hers. 

“Dearest,” he said, and his voice 
stumbled just at first, ““you’re the best 
sport in the worlc 1! You never pretend 
or lie and you aren t afraid of anything on 
earth. And you're so beautiful, Lally! 
You're all the poetry ever written. 
You’re like a lovely little race-horse that’s 
never been beaten. You're the most 
beautiful, wonderful woman in_ the 
world!” 

“We're a safe bet!” said Lally with 
happy little sigh. “You and me, Wood! 


Depend on us!” 
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I'm a b woman and have worked in 
Philadelphia, New York and here in the little 
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Writing is my hobby. I’ve sold quite a num- 
ber of short things—mostlvy humorous, and now 
I’m trying longer stuff. It’s hard work—but 
the most fun there is! 


NELL D. JONES 


Ww 


Aco person whose life is almost as 
interesting as his work is Herndon R. 
, 


Davis—soldier and an artist too. 


New York , New York. 


I am in the army because I like it, and have 
been off and on since I was eighteen. It seems 
strange that a man should combine a career asa 
soldier with that of an artist, but it’s the best 
way k m to work if out. 

I was born at Wynnewood, Oklahoma, and 
migrated to Kansas City At fourteen I 
blacked boots to pay my fee for art instruction 
under Patrick, who won the Salon prize in 
Paris at the age of twenty-three. At nineteen I 
was a sergeant in the regular army. After that, 


I went to Yale to study art again—but one 
must eat and jobs were scarce. 
Now I'm art director for the Army, stationed 
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at New York with the rank of staff sergeant. 
We have charge of the poster work for the 
entire army. 

Lately | have turned my attention to pen 
portraits like the one of Chief Buffalo Child 
Long Lance in this issue of McC.iure’s, and 
feel that I have perhaps found the way of ex- 
pressing myself toward which I have been 
working since I was a boy. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about my life is that I once 
thought I was going to be a Baptist preacher! 


HERNDON R. DAVIS 
we 


hat an American Indian can do 
with his life—Chief Long Lance’s 
career speaks for itself: 


Cardston, Alberta, Canada. 

I came to the world on the Northwestern 
prairies near the twin border Posts of Coutts, 
Alberta, and Sweet Grass, Montana, in the 
early nineties. Until I was sixteen I roamed 
the plains with my people, passing the time 
indifferently as a horseman and an intermittent 
pupil at an Indian mission school. 
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In 1907 my band of Indians was selected to 
make a tour with Colonel William F. Cody, 
widely known as Buffalo Bill, and, though I 
was only a youngster, it was during this year’s 
tour with Colonel Cody that I got my first in- 
spiration to become educated like the white 
people with whom for the first time | was living 
in their own environment. 

On application, in 1909, I was sent to the 
United States Indian School at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Arriving there in August of that year with 
long braided hair and wearing a buckskin shirt, 
boots and a two-gallon hat, I promptly became 
the most backward student of the freshman 
class. But, with hard work, I managed to 
graduate in 1912 with the Louis S. Levi Prize 
tor the highest academic average in the senior 
class. With this prize money | paid my way 
through Conway Hall, Dickinson College, for a 
year. Then in 1913, after having won some 
footbali and track honors at Carlisle and Con- 
way Hall, General William Verbeck awarded me 
an athletic schol: arship at the Manlius Military 
Academy, Manlius, New York, of which he is 
the principal. Here I took post-grad work in 
arts and science and in igI§ graduated witha 
silver medal for scholastic and athletic honors. 

I was then appointed to West Point by 
President Wilson, but in 1916 I relinquished 
this appointment to ga overseas with the 97th 
Battalion Canadian Infantry, as a private. I 
was wounded in the Battle of Vimy Ridge and 
again in the Battle of Lens and was awarded a 
decoration and a mention in despatches. After 
three years overseas I returned in 1919 as a 
captain of infantry. 

Having taken up boxing at the Manlius 
Military Academy under their boxing instruc- 
tor, Tommy Ryan, former world champion, I 
kept this up in the Army and See from 
overseas as light-heavy-weight champion of the 
Canadian Overseas Forces. I came out of the 
Army intending to become a professional pugi- 
list—the only thing I knew how to do to earn 
my living at the time. But after a short boxing 
career on the Pacific Coast, I decided in that 
— year to accept a reporter’s job on the 

Calgary (Alberta) Herald, with a view to mak- 
ing some use of the education which the United 
States Government had given me. I later 
worked on the Vancouver Sun, the Regina 
(Saskatchewan) Leader and the Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

Then, after traveling over the Northwest 
Territories and Alaska for two years, gathering 


material for a book on the Indians of these 
regions, | served two years as the Rocky 
Mountain press representative of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, with headquarters at Banff, 
Alberta, spending the winters lecturing at 
Western American universities for the Bureau 
of Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Since then I have written “The Westward 
Migration of the Crees,” for the Canadian 
Archaeological Department, ‘““‘The Red Men of 
Saskatchewan,” and “When the Indians 
Owned Manitoba,” and contributed articles on 
Indians and the West to a number of well- 
known magazines in both the United States 
and England. 

My pet aversion is arut. My greatest like is 
action, lots of speed, change, physical exertion 
tinctured now and then with a dash of danger, 
which irons up the blood and keeps it from go- 
ing stale. I find an outlet for this in fooling 
around with high-strung horses, boxing, wres- 
tling, trick-riding, hunting the grizzly and 

mountain climbing in the Rockies. 
BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE, 
Chief of the Blood Band of Blackfeet 


we 
A= about Chief Long Lance’s arti- 


cle, “How an Indian Trails,” by 
Arthur Heming, author of 
the Forests,” and noted authority on the 
Indians of North America. 


Toronto, Canada. 
This story by Long Lance is the most inter- 
esting, the most authentic and the most in- 
structive article I have ever read on the subject 
of trailing. It is the real thing and you are 
mighty lucky to get it. 


ARTHUR HEMING 
we 


ack London was many things before 

he was a writer. Eugene O'Neil spent 
years at sea before he set his experience 
down in plays. Major Greely’s name is, 
as yet, better known to Army ‘circles than 
to m: agi azines: 


Washington, D. C. 

I have been inactive for years in literary 
affairs, in fact, ever since I was editor-in-chief 
of the Yale Literary Magazine. In those days 
old editors like Bryan Hooker and Gouverneur 


Sc 


“The Drama of 


Morris were our heroes. Sinclair 
ceeded me in office. 

My war experience was illuminating 
I had not known that there 


Lewis suc- 


and in- 


spiring. was so 
much good in men and women. Since that 
time I have occasionally tried to put down 
something of what I learned in those tremen- 


dous days. ““The Name of Nathaniel Webster” 
had its genesis in the little town of Saizerais, 
about half-way between St. Mihiel and Pont-a 
Mousson. I was billeted with a fine French 
peasant woman whose husband had been killed 
in the War and who maintained her little farm 
holding, her tiny stone house and her two chil 
dren all by herself. She was very proud of the 
tiny room which was kept available for officers 
and which brought her in one franc for every 
day it was occupied. In order to reach this 
room I had to pass through the main room of 
the house which served as kitchen, dining-room, 
sitting-room, sewing-room and bedroom, and 
] often had to do this late at night. She always 
kept her doors locked but got up at my knock 
to let me in. Our arrangement, painfully ar- 
rived at in poilu-French, was that I should 
count to one lied before entering in order 
to give her time to get — back to bed. 


GREELY 
we 


| vx month and this month you’ve 
listened to professional talkers— 
writers and editors, discussing themselves 
and the prob lems of writing “and editing. 

But of course we want to balance this 
department with letters from yourselves. 
As I said before, your opinions about the 
magazine can be a great help to us—and 
we can pass the value back to you in bet- 
ter stories and articles. But what you 
have to say will be more than that. It 
will be interesting to read. 

Out of our discussion of magazines and 
stories will grow other kindred topics that 
we'll enjoy talking about. One person’s 
ideas will stimulate those of pened and 
in a few months “Our Private Affairs” 
will be a monthly exchange of thoughts 
by people who have valuable things to 
say but who are not writing as a pro- 
fession. 

We want to hear from you. 


JAMES CLARKE 


Why Ten Years Move of Life Ave Enough 
Couzens, *Multi-Millionaive 


for Senator 


more or less dull, affording no oppor- 
tunity for most members to do more than 
look as pleasant as they can. But in 
committee rooms there is work done. 
That is why Couzens likes committees. 

So much for Couzens, the worker—al- 
ways serious, always up and at it, always 
looking for more to do. 

Now let us see what he knows about 
playing; how he has used and is using the 


time that he doeg not work. Call it 
recreation if you like. 
From the beginning, the same ten- 


dency to seriousness manifested itself in 
the choice of the things he did merely for 
the pleasure of doing them. As a youth 
he did not dance, nor has he ever done so 
since. It so happens that he went to 
Detroit the same year I did and at the 


continued from page 51 


same age I was, so I knew what there 
was to do there as so as what he did. 
He never went to Wiggins’ old wax- 
works and V audev ille house on Wor odward 
Avenue, where for the small sum of ten 
cents one might see a fierce collection of 
ladies, gentlemen, murderers, pirates and 
great statesmen done in wax and then for 
five cents pass on to one of the worst 
vaudeville performances ever put on any 


stage—which, nevertheless, seemed ex- 
ceedingly good to the boys of that day. 
Instead, Couzens, when he did not go to 


work until ten o "clock at night, s spent his 
evenings in Cadillac Square at the tail 
end of Tom Bawden’s single-tax cart, 


listening to Tom Bawden’s orations on 
single-tax. ‘““Tom”’ was a noted figure of 


Tall, lean, cadaverous, with a 
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the day. 


walrus mustache drooping | from his lip, 
he too took life seriously. Every evening, 
as the shadows began to fall, he and his 
little horse and wagon might be 
heading for Cadillac Square, just back of 
the Soldiers’ monument, immediately 
adjoining the avenue. Once there, an oil 
torch was set going, the speaking began 
and in a little time there was a crowd. 
Boys like Couzens, men and 
women, would gather around and some of 


seen 


sometimes 


them would stand for hours, with up 
turned faces, listening to the speaker 
Poor old Tom! He is dead now. Eating 
sand to cure stomach trouble, as some 


body tol i him to do, did him no ge od and 
perhz aps killed him. But the thoughts he 
a going in that young car-checker’s 
mind are going to this day. Couzens 
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| himself a rie-Taxe i do 
! iny other int ligent men. 

The social side of Couzens life seems 
not tft nave been ak veloped very far. 
I suld have a multitude of friends, but 

| n't take the trouble. 

lr Wa hington he sometimes plays 

The limit 1 inges from one to ten 
thar >, W perhaps i little more on the 
ist round. He and “‘Nick’’ Longworth 

ly succeeded in raising every one else 

t of the game one night, and then 
Couzen beat Longworth. They were 

iving that foolish game known as 

leuce wild,”” and Couzens had _ five 

es. Sut Couzens does not get as muc h 
fun out of pe ker as some of the others 

st of the others—do. Thev are all 
rood hot-air merchants who, throughout 
the game, mercilessly guy and laugh at 
each oth Couzens can’t do _ those 
things so well. Joshing is not in his line. 
He plays poker rather seriou lv. 

HH play olf quite i little; rides horse 
yack a little: reads a few mystery stories 

ry \ once in a while a biographical 
work, sometimes a little history, never 
inv science He keeps away from 

lentif 14 because he rears they 
WwW vuld have too many words he could not 
und ta . 

We mai well let it go at that. 
here's our man. He cares nothing for 
business, nor for many fri ndships, nor 
for many DOOK nor for much more life. 
H has no fear of ae ith. He regards 
death as th d. It he knew any morn 
1 that he would die at night, not an 
evelash would trembie. Yet we must 
pause right here long enough to make it 
p i that Couzer is no Gloomy Gus, 
loo ! ( wn the treet for an 

lertaker. He is not getting much 

te. but he not the only one 
" than his age wh ould 
( 2 ves h re l l Oo 

i t \ irs ( t if wi ild | 
{ becau re ot out of 

ne ¢ iddenly, “opp 

yu Lroppe ti VC uty of 1) 

t “\ t Wash t where | 

, , Y= val 

H that tl i 

‘ " ‘ oht 
t n tn 
tudy of 
t But ) t 5 

ve t \ 

‘ Le 4 t he b 
t witl Now if 
\ iN " t yself a 
‘ | yon » others who feel 

t iv of the 
st of 1 hers fear ath 
Iw } tf they w lo as | 
t , : 

Che first g he and all others like 
him t do, 1t they would learn to get a 
grip on life and like it better every day, 

to stop saying “It is too late.”” It is 
ever too late to study anything one 
does not know and should know; never 
too late to begin anything that one, for 
his own good, should begin. Whoever 


against this will never find him- 


argues 
self. Whoever is guided by it will never 
be lost. 





genius.” 


Couzens and I are the same age. My 
outlook upon life is just as different from 


his as night is from day. I, at fifty-five, 
am just getting good. Never in my 


youth did the world look so good to me as 
it does now. My capacity for enjoyment 


has been steadily increasing since I was 
thirty vears old. I can appreciate so 
many more things now than I could 
then. I can become interested in so 
many more things and understand so 
many more. I am interested in every- 
thing. A short talk upon the art and 
practise of manufacturing pins would 


Nothing that has to 
do with human beings, their life on this 
earth a million years five hundred 
million years hence, around the corner or 
a billion miles away, is too large, too 
small, too far in the past, too distant in 
the future, near or too far away to 
enlist my interest. 

When Couzens, at eighteen, was check- 
ing cars in Detroit, I, at eighteen, was 
helping to make cars in the old Peninsular 
car plant in the same town. When he was 
keeping books for Malcomson I was the 
managing editor of a Detroit daily news- 
[ have worked as hard as he ever 


find me attentive. 


ago, 


too 


paper. 
worked and I have worked as many 
years. I know all about day work, night 


work, day avd night work and work that 
for thirteen months when I was twenty- 
one years of age kept me at a desk every 
night without a single night off. 

But I can tell Couzens and m: any others 


something. Whoever goes crazy about 
work is just as foolish as he who goes 
razy about anything else. He may 


accun mals ite a tremendous batch of money, 
but he will pay such a price for it as no 
afford to pay for anything. 

Couzens worked for money. 

; it was not the thought upper- 
most in his mind. He got money because, 
once told me, he had the “great 
fortune to be associated with a 
But he worked and worked and 
worked and thought about business when 
he should have been paying much at- 
tention to the development of the rest of 
Work is all right in its place, 

its place and should be kept in 
t. As a source of money It 1s a means to 
{ a method of expressing one’s 


man can 
Not that 
He didn’t 


as he 


good 


his mind. 


itive instinct it is a necessary and 
) ficial activity. But as a god it isa 
take: and as a state of restless craving for 
activity 1t 1s i calamity. 

Since I was forty-five years old I have 
never worked except when I wanted to, 
if I could help it. And a lot of times I 
have not wanted to. I am keen for work 


when I am doing it—I get a great kick 
out of this typewriter always—but when 
and I am off to 


the work 1s done it’s done 


mv books, my flower garden, to the hills 
and far-away in my car or with some 
friends—almost anywhere or at anything 


provided it be not work. At times 
flatter myself that I am one of the most 
competent loafers in this country. 
Couzens is quite right, I believe, in as- 
suming that = changed too suddenly 
from great activity to relative inactivity. 
If one has no other capacity than that for 
work, he should not drop work until he 
has developed something to take its place. 
But there is much more to his case 
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He has been too serious all his 
He has never taken time to be a 
Every wise man 


than that. 
life. 
jassack now and then. 
does. Woodrow Wilson with his lim- 
ericks and his nonsense knew how to do it. 


Many another man knows. Couzens 
doesn’t. And he has been that way all his 
life. 


Whether he can be convinced of it or 
not, he should change cars. He is on the 
wrong track. 

The satisfaction that one gets out of 
life is solely dependent upon what the in- 
dividual is equipped to get out of it. 
The world, as we a e somewhere heard, 
is so full of a number of things that no- 
body should lack matters to interest him. 
Couzens, at fifty-five, has as good a 
chance as anybody. His forty millions, or 
whatever it is, cannot much help him 
nor need they much hurt him. Happi- 
ness is not wrapped up in money-bags, 
nor need it be hidden by them. Couzens 
knows this. He has told his children that 
if they can, in after years, think of nothing 
about him except his money, then to for- 
get him. His money has not spoiled 
him—far, far from it. He is a very good 
fellow who has been so busy about other 
things that he has failed to look after 
himself. He hates the brute power of 
money, especially when it is used, as it 
sometimes is, by rich politicians to create 
fear of what they minke d do if they should 
feel inclined to become ugly. ‘He was 
hurt when, after the announcement that 
he intended to remove his office from 
Detroit to Birmingham, a village near 
which he lives, just outside of Detroit, 
some of the townspeople began to say he 
intended to come out there “and bulldoze 
the town.” Nothing was farther from his 
thoughts. 

The world has a good many Couzenses, 
probably many more than we realize, 
men and women who at fifty-five or 
forty-five or thirty-five no longer find 
life very enjoyable. Some of them need 
capable poy When one is nervously 
worn out and depleted he always feels 
that life is a poor thing. It is the way 
worn nerves Bm ays act. Recognize that 
the trouble is with the nerves and not 
with the world. But one also has to have 
friends, recreations and as many interests 
as he can assimilate. ; 

And the greatest of these are friends. 

Moreover, one should learn and put 
into practise, if he has not already done 
so, W hat our good old friend Robert 
Louis Stev enson said each one should do 
in order to be “‘a good artist in life.” 

“The true wisdom,” he said, “is always 

» be seasonable, and to change with a 
le grace in changing circumstances. 

That is the to change 
with changing circumstances; to develop 
new interests to take the place of old 
ones. Do this, and long after the mys- 
teries and ambitions of youth have passed 
and gone flat—the mysteries as to what 
one is to do in the world, how successful 
he is destined to be, whom he is to marry, 
what his children will become—the in- 
dividual who has attended to the de- 
velopment of his mind will find life, not 
stale, but becoming a little more enjoyable 
every day. 


essence of it 
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his leather armchair and started in on his 
dossier, as he quaintly called the papers 
in re Janet vs. Mullsford, with the pleased 
anticipation of an elderly Uncle Dudley 
about to start in on the Sunday morning 
paper instead of going to church. Janet 
suspected that Dud enjoyed his problems, 
even though he never seemed to have 
any. In his armchair, under a nimbus 
of fragrant bfue smoke from his cigar, he 
intently browsed through the papers, one 
by one. 

“Ho-hum,” he said at last, “live and 
be merry, my dears. Let the reckoning 
day come. We can alter nothing by 
anguish of mind. It is written. Yea, 
verily, I'll say it is.” 

Thereafter the day of reckoning began 
approaching. July went by. August 
went by. Three weeks of September 
went by. Already the town’s moving 
day, the first of October, was of an im- 
minence most nerve-racking for the 
crowded, harrowed souls who dwelt in 
that town. Then, early in the week be 
fore October first, the door-bell of 1406 
Vine Street rang and Mrs. Jim Polk in 
the kitchen pulled off her apron and went 
to the door. At lunch she told her men- 
folks. 

“Of all people, guess who went and 
rented this house? Oh, of all deople!’ 

She had to tell them. “‘The Harrid: ans! 
she said. “Sally Harridan and her mother. 
Poor Sally—their income is so small! . I 
suppose Sz ally thinks if she must pay such 
rent, they might as well get a house large 
enough and keep boarders.” 

“Keep boarders?” Dudley Plummet’s 

tone was near to being sharp. ‘How do 
you know that?’ 
’ “TI know, because there was a man 
around here today to put in a telephone 
for them. He said the Harridans want 
it all ready for the boarding- house busi- 
ness when they move in.” 

But Uncle Dudley’s momentary agita- 

tion had _ subsided. “H'm, ” he said, 
rather tenderly though, “the little devil! 
In a hurry to break in on us, isn’t she? 
But our rent is paid till the first. You 
didn’t let the man put in that "phone, did 
you?” 
' “1 did not,” said Janet. “What's 
more,” she added, “I just know Sally was 
peeking across here to see what came off. 
I suspect she doesn’t mind terribly about 
hustling you out into the cold world, 
Uncle Dudley, and little I’d blame her, 
either.” 

“Darn Sally!” said Uncle Dudley. 

“But the man wouldn't t: ike the ‘phone 
away,” Janet went on. “He said his 
orders were to leave a "phone and he w was 
going to leave a ’phone, and he did.’ 

“Where?” , 

“In the hall. On the floor.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Dudley, rising from 
the table and sauntering into the hall, 
“out it goes!” 

And out it went. Uncle Dudley put it 
on the front porch. 

“I'm afraid this is being right mean to 
Sally,” he mused. 


Whose Move? 


continued from page 23 


“But what if it gets wet? What if 


somebody steals it?” 

“The folks who ordered it are re- 
sponsible.” 

Janet sighed. ‘Very well,” she agreed. 

“But it’s certainly bz id, starting up your 
old fuss again this way. A 

“Dear child,” said Uncle Dudley with 
serenity, “don’t you worry. Sally will 
enjoy it fine. The little shrew does dote 
on a scrap, “ now—now she’s going to 
get fed up. You sit tight, Janet.” 

Janet sat tight. Following i instructions, 
she informed the telephone company that 
their ‘phone was out in the descr: en. on the 
front porch and she would not be re- 
nse T hereu yon the telephone 
company informed Miss Sally Harridan 
that she wotild be responsible. And so 
Sally came over and argued with 
Janet. 

“You mean you won’t bring it in? 

“Oh, I hadn’t any idea of Sa od it 
a said Janet 

Thus far Sally had been excruciz atingly 
courteous, but now the sparks in her eyes 
seemed about ready to set fire to the 
words on her tongue. The combustion 
missed by the narrowest of margins. 

“I understand, Janie,” she said. “It’s 
Dud Plummet, isn’t it? A stubborner, 
hatefuller man I never—”’ 

Then Janet bridled, rather astonish- 
ingly, you would suppose. “Just the 
same, Sally,” she need in, “you'll 
maybe notice before all this is over that 
Dud Plummet 

“Pooh!” said Sally, not letting her 
finish. ‘“‘And about that telephone—it 
looks like rain today. I really think 
some of you had better take it into the 
house. Poor Janie! Well, good-bye.” 

For all that, Miss Sally Harridan was 
not easy in her mind. She glanced at the 
overcast sky and hastened around the 
corner to the neighborhood drugstore 
where she shut herself in the telephone 
booth and called up Mullsford. She de 
sired to be told what Mr. Mullsford pro 
posed to do about the present occ upants 
of 1406 Vine Street not permitting her to 
have a telephone installed. Mr. Mulls 
ford said, why, that was none of his 
trouble, ma’am. 

It was beginning to drizzle as the angry 
lady scurried home again. Here, from 
behind the parlor curtains, she peered 
across the street at the telephone in 
strument lying on the Polk-Plummet 
porch. She watched wind and rain mount 
in violence, blowing in upon that porch. 
If she but waited long enough, Janet 
would 

But Janet, behind her own parlor cur- 
tains, was sitting tight. Janet was obey- 
ing orders And it grew very dark, with 
a flash of lightning and a crash of thun- 
der, and Janet saw Sally’ s front door open 
and Sally come running like a slender 
storm-driven woodland creature across 
a clearing. 

“Pretty—she’s pretty as can be!” 
mused Janet. 

Sally reached Janet’s porch and 
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snatched up the telephone, and Janet 
opened the door and hustled Sally and 
mi telephone inside. Sally took the 
telephone home after the storm was over 

no, not quite over, either, but when it 
was almost time for Janet’s U ncle Dudley 
to be wandering amiably in for supper. 

October the first dawned, the momen- 
tous day in the afflicted city when leases 
expire, when leases begin, when, if so be, 
leases are renewed. Moving Day, the 
most dreaded day of the year! One dire 
scourge of a day was it this year, except 
for draymen and landlords. On through 
the fevered hours the city was an agitated 
anthill. Household goods were in a state 
of flux, flowing out of doors into w agons, 
rumbling through the streets, jamming 
at cross currents, piling up in bac ‘kwashes, 
inducing high words and _ uncharitable- 
ness. 

Shrewdly Miss Sally Harridan had 
gotten her mother away for a visit with 
friends in the country. What Sally 
wanted was elbow room. It was going 
to be a right crowded town, and she was 
ina humor to do some of the crowding 
herself. A small two-horse van that she 
had ordered came early, under contract 
to haul her goods across the street at the 
rate of three dollars a load. 

They loaded the telephone instrument 
first, after that Sally’s parlor furniture, 
and then, “ ’Clare to goodness, missus, It 
is one heapin’ full cargo already, fittin’ 
to break the hawses’ backs.”’ 

Sally said, “All right, go ahead and 
hurry.” 

She was eager to start crowding into 
No. 1406, and she sat on her porch steps 
and watched her first shipment cross the 
current of shipping and into port with a 
final bump against the curb in front of 


1406. 
As vet, there had not been a sign of any 
moving-out across from 1406, and Sally 


wondered. But she’d hurry ‘th lem. 
deed, yes. And she relished a little thrill 
as she saw the telephone instrument go 
up the steps in the arms of the brawny 


negro driver. She was resolved that that 


telephone should go in first of all. She 
saw the man ring the bell. She saw the 
door open. But the man did not go in. 


Something was said, and the door was 
closed, and the man set the telephone 
down on the porch. He crossed the 
street back to her. 

“The lady over there said she ain't 
ordered no furniture, and to take it 
away,” he reported. 

“Oh, did she so?” exclaimed Sally. 

“Just you wait a minute.” 

She stifled an impulse to assault the 
citadel herself but instead went to the 
drugstore and called up Mullsford. 

“Mr. Mullsford, those people are not 
vacating. I want my house, and they 
won't let me in, and what are you going 
to do about it?’ : 

“Not yet—nothin’,”’ Mullsford’s 
breathy voice replied. “Strictly legal, 
they got till twelve noon to get out. 
Reckon you'll have to wait, ma’am.” 
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sally Al ho ward. “Dud Plummet! 
Dud Plu er’ he whispered vehe 
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ke nang th orner, aL round two 

ins in tront of h house One 

\ h W an, al two negroes 
We unlo n plano, lavenport, 
what-not, DOOKCAaS¢ and books back tnto 
het parlor, They couldn’t wait “no 
le r. trey xpi ( They had other 
ol to get to and she owed them s1x 
dollars, thre for taking the load across 
three tor br nyging it back, which 
“done mad two loads.” The other 
oving i Wil t sa van at all, 
na the furniture in t wa pertectly 
trange turniture to Sally. Two strange 
nevroe were unioading thi furniture 
nd carrving it into Sally's house and 
ing it with Sally’s furniture wherever 
they cou push thing closet together to 
ke room. The trange furniture 
oved te be a first instalment of the 
wusehold yood fa Ni . Arthur Stid 
ns, who had leased this house that 
Sally was now endeavoring to move out of. 

‘Strictly legal, you can’t come in yet,” 
Sally parroted wildly, contronting the 

vadet I've got till twelve noon to 
vacate Set the Stidginses’ things in the 
yard if you want to.” 

She plu ry het t wn and won 
dered how she was to get vacated by noon 
t the Polks and Dud Plummet did not 
tart Vacating befor noon, Further 
more, if she did not vacate by noon, then 
how could the Stidginses vacate in time 
for the people mi ving into the Stidginses’ 
hous And if the people moving into 
the Stidginses’ house did not vacate their 
house by yn, th how But Sally 
tossed her hands, gloved with old kid 
lov nto the air ar laughed a bit 
queerly Che thing was an endless chain 


} 


backward, with jangling confusion at 


] } ; 
every link. The sacred cogs of moving 


] 
ng clogged and stopped, and 


aay were bx 
nobody would get moved or could move 
until something was done about Dud 
Plummet. But nothing could be done 
about Dud Plummet until twelve noon. 


} ! 
y went on weaving wild little vestures 


in the air. She pictured Dud Plummet, 
benevolently unflustered, holding the 
city in the hollow of his hand while it 
howled as Rome had never howled. 
““And he always was that way!” Sally 
babble 
All morning long her tront yard kept 
‘ filling with stran furniture, while 
across the street at 1406 not a stick was 
moved out so mu h the worse for them! 
Ar th troke of twelve her strictly legal 
ts beg ve would mov 1, any 
way Ar | t ist \ Ne i re 
at fiv nut 
t tw 4 i i it th 
‘ “ back to 
tl i tf 14cf Once more the brawny 
+} telephone it 
nyo the 
| Si ‘ 
| “W cl sed 
Nut \ t in re 
t I y they 
von 
| t ited 1 


Sally’s eves. She flew to the drugstore. 
This time Mullstord had the grace to be 
really disturbed. 

“What's that?” he breathed frothily 
into the receiver. ‘“‘Ain’t movin’, you 
Say * ; 

“Not a sign that they ever intend to,” 
said Sally. 

Sut they have to move. Don’t they 
now? Don’t they?” It was as if Sally 
disputed this. “Say, are you there? Wait! 
I said wait. I’m coming right out, and 
I’m coming with an eviction warrant and 
the high constable and my lawyer and—’ 

“Something tells me you will need 
them, Mr. Mullsford.” 

“Eh? You watch me!’ Mullsford’s 
hoarsened bellow was like churned oil. 
“Watch me throw ‘em into the street. 
Don’t I tell you I’m coming?” 

“Pray do,” Sally urged him sweetly. 
She felt better. She had passed her 
emotions along. Somebody else could 
contribute the fireworks for a while. 

Thus the mills of the gods themselves 
were set in motion in the affairs of the 
Jim Polks and Miss Sally Harridan; the 
vods being Mighty Mullsford and the 
High Constable, the mills being the 
Machinery of the Law, of which Mighty 
Mullstord’s lawyer was the minion. At 
nine minutes to one Mullstord and the 
constable and the lawyer rang the bell 
of 1406. The bell was all but pulled out 
by the roots, but otherwise there was 
ilence. The bell suffered further, and 
finally the door was opened by a leisurely 
gentleman evidently just risen from his 
luncheon, for he bore a white napkin in 
his hand with which he absent-mindedly 
rubbed away an imaginary crumb at one 
corner of the gently interrogative smile 
on his lips. ‘ 

“Well, gentlemen?” he inquired. 

His mildly interested gaze wandered, 
however, past the three men to a moun- 
tainous and ever-mounting accumulation 
of household goods, not his own, upon 
his front porch and in his front yard and 
on the walk before his gate. A van 
backed against the curb was emitting 
brass beds, box springs, mirrors, shoot- 
ing shafts of light, chests of drawers and 
rocking-chairs, which were being wrangled 
and wrestled out of the vehicle by ‘two 
brawny Africans, the Africans in turn 
being bossed by a slim, resolute girl upon 
the pavement. The gaze of the house- 
holder in the doorway went no farther 
than the slender figure of the girl, and, if 
you care to believe it, there came into his 
eyes a look which might very easily have 
been an acute phase of a dull, chronic 
little ache at the heart. “‘Minx, madcap 

hasty, fiery and true!” he muttered. 
But the look vanished as she turned, and 


its stead beamed one of pleased 


surprise. 
“Well, well, Sally Harridan!” he ex 


claimed. “Can I believe my No? 
Yes? But Sally, honest, you should be 
more reasonable. Yes, | know—lI know 


I swore if ever you wanted me back you'd 
have to come to me, but I never did 


dream that you'd come with all your 
household goods, along with a bunch of 
huskies to help you break in. Really, 
my « F 


Her eyes, though for an instant only, 
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held the same traitorous mist that had 
been in his, but likewise the mist vanished 

swiftly vanished as the easy, teasing 
inflection which had so often goaded her 
to fury did precisely that same thing 
again. And getting the purport of his 
words, she stamped her foot. 

“Dud Plummet, when are you going to 
let me move in my fama 

“When? Such a question, Sally! I 
used to beg you to, you know.” 

The girl snatched an indignant breath. 

“Mr. Mullsford,” she announced, “I 
an: waiting for my house.” 

““*Tendin’ to it,’”’ Mullsford retorted. 
“Say, you,” he addressed Mr. Plummet, 
“‘we're here to see the tenant, Mrs. James 
Polk. Where 1S she?” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Plummet politely. “You say you wish 
to see the tenant, and you ask for Mrs. 
Polk?” ; 

“Yes, her. We got papers to serve. 
This man here is from the high constable’s 
office and this here one is my lawyer. We 
got papers. They're eviction papers, 
and strictly legal. She’s got to get out. 
She’s got to get out right away.” , 

Mr. Plummet wrinkled his brow in an 
obliging effort to understand. ‘“‘You ask 
for the tenant,” he repeated, “and you 
want to serve papers on Mrs. Polk?” 

“[T ain't askin’ you anything except 
where’s this here Mrs. James Polk.” 

“Oh, that’s much simpler,”’ said Mr. 
Plummet. “Janet!” he called into the 
silent house. “Janet, mind stepping to 
the door a minute?” 

Janet materialized almost instantly in 
a suppressed state of agitation. 

“That’s her,” said Mullsford. ‘Serve 
‘em, officer. Let’s get finished!” 

The high constable’s deputy thrust a 
paper at Janet, and Janet, with a fleeting 
glance at her Uncle Dudley, acknowl- 
edged service by taking the paper. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said her 
Uncle Dudley. “And is there anything 
else today?” 

“A lot else,” snorted Mullsford. “We're 
staying till she starts moving and lets 
this here other lady move in.” 

“But I don’t seem to recall hearing her 
mention that she was intending to move 
today,” said Mr. Plummet in some per- 
plexity. “Were you thinking of moving 
today, Janet?” 

Janet, not trusting her voice, shook 
her head. 

“You see?” said her Uncle Dudley to 
the three men. 

“I see that we'll have to put her out!” 
cried Mullsford. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t do that.” 

“Why wouldn’t we? We serve papers 
on the tenant, then put ’em out. What's 
more to do?” 

““But—pardon me—you haven't served 
papers on the tenant.” 

“*Ain’t she got ’em in her hand?” 

“Nevertheless, you haven’t served 
them on the tenant. Perhaps I should 
mention that she is not the tenant.” 

“She ain’t? She ain’t?” 

“Dear me, no. Not in the least.” 

“Then who in blazes is tenant here, 
anyway?” 

Mr. Plummet bowed as to a jury. “I 
am the tenant, gentlemen.” 
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“Eh?” ejaculated Mullsford. “Say, 
what’s this stuff? She—”’ his flat thumb 
like a moccasin’s head pointed at Janet— 

“she’s the one who come to me wanting 
a new lease.” 

Mr. Plummet’s smile and nod admitted 
as much. 

“And it was her that old Langren_ al- 
ways had dealings with,” Mullsford 
persisted. “It warn’t you at all.” 

“Very natural that my identity as 
lessee snould be lost in the muddled back- 
ground of both your minds,” Mr. Plum- 
met conceded. “Still, that cannot c hange 
the signatures at the bottom of the lease.’ 

“What lease?” 

“There is but one, which I signed with 
Otto Langren SIX years ago. Since then, 
in the absence of a notice to the contrary, 
it has been automatically renewed year 
by year.” 

Mullsford snarled incredulously. 

“I happen to have my copy of that 
original and only lease here in my pocket, 
if you care to look,” Mr. Plummet con- 
tinued. “See, here are the signatures, 
old Otto’s and mine. Also my name, ‘D. 
McD. Plummet, hereinafter called the 
lessee of the second part.” ” 

Mullsford stared, Mullsford’s lawyer 
scrutinized, but the man from the high 
constable’s took one look and turned on 
his heel. 

“My busy day,” grumbled the latter, 
departing. “A fight and a warrant in 
every block; got no time to chew rags. 

Mullsford “stood back and surveyed 
Janet’s Uncle Dudley up and down. 
“This,” he sneered, twisting his venomous 
thumb at the on lease, “‘only delays 
matters. We'll be back with more papers 
and serve ’em on you, Mr. D. McD. Plum- 
met. And throw you out. That there old 
lease expired today noon—and out you 
go. 

“Why, no, it didn’t, Mr. Mullsford. At 
noon today it was renewed for one year— 
automatically. Listen to what it says: 
‘And it is further mutually agreed that 
this tenancy shall continue as a tenancy 
from year to year if a notice in writing is 
not given by either party on or os 
July first, prior to the end of the term 
herein demised. 

“Ha, a notice in writing!” Mullsford 
snatched at the clause. “All right, I sent 
you a notice in writing—anyhow, L angren 
did—and I got the return registry receipt 
for it. That cooks your buzzard, my 
smooth friend.” 

“H'm, ” said his smooth friend, ap- 
pearing earnestly to search his memory. 

Mullsford puffed and gloated. Mulls- 
ford’s lawyer studied their smooth friend 
uneasily. Janet palpitated with inner 
excitement. And Miss Sally Harridan 
‘mid her goods and chattels wondered 
whether, at last, Dud Plummet were in 
for the tumble he so abundantly deserved. 

“Sorry,” said Dud Plummet at last, 
“but I don’t recall receiving such a 
notice.” 

Mullsford slowly changed color. ‘““That 
won't get you anything. Maybe you 


didn’t, but she did your niece there, she 
got the notice.” 
“Oh!” said Mr. Plummet, vastly en- 
lightened. 

In the static pause that followed Mulls- 


ford sensed something abysmally wrong. 
“What’s the difference who the notice was 
sent to?” he demanded. “Eh?” He shot 
a glance at his lawyer, then again at Mr. 
Plummet. ‘“‘What difference does it 
make?” 

“As much,” Mr. Plummet replied, 
glowing with ‘kindly human feelings, “as 
if you had sent it to the cook or the cat. 

Involuntarily Miss Sally Harridan 
patted her old- -glov ed hi nds i in a gesture 
of applause and Mullsford swung round 
on his lawyer. “How ’bout it?” he de- 
manded, but his lawyer had already in- 
advertently nodded assent. 

“To be legal and valid,” continued Mr. 
Plummet, “it has to be sent to the tenant 
—neither to his niece nor his cook nor 
his cat.” 

Mullsford’s big calf eyes went blank. 
Janet tittered. But Miss Sally Harridan 
began to go limp in her shoes. 

The calf eyes soured—oily pools turned 
rancid. Mullsford wrathfully shifted the 
quandary upon his lawyer. He was the 
incensed grand seigneur requiring his 
hired, led captain to remove this obstacle. 

“Well, why don’t = say something? 
What are you a dam’ lawyer for? 

“Lovely mess!”’ the lawyer retorted. 

“You and L angren ought’ve had me in 
when you sent out those notices. T hought 
you'd save a few dollars in attorney's 
tees, didn’t you? 

Dudley Plummet sadly shook his head. 
“The law, Mr. Mullsford,” he said, “‘is a 
two-edged affair, but it usually takes a 
lawyer to find the other edge.’ 

“You talk like one of ’em yourself.” 

“To cite an instance,” s said Mr. Plum- 
met affably accepting the compliment, 

“there’ s this lease of mine. Some cutting 
edge, sir, just along here where the lease 
is automatically renewed today for one 
year on the old terms, forty dollars per 
month 

“Forty dollars?” said Mullsford, chok- 
ing. “But this Harridan lady signed up 
for a hundred, and you was willing to pay 
me eighty yourself!” 

“That is true. But you did not keep 
your word, and I could not get from you 
the new lease at eighty dollars which you 
xromised. Accordingly—to be strictly 
lel, understand—I had to abide by the 
old lease I did have. Unlike a’ merely 
spoken word, it is quite unbreakable.” 

There was a suggestion of slaver on 
Mullsford’s gross mouth as he turned on 
his lawyer. “Eh, you owl-faced persim- 
mon,” he shouted, “is this all? Ain’t 
there nothing you can do? Is this all?” 

The owl-faced persimmon glanced at 
his esteemed colleague in the practise of 
the law and also glanced at the Harridan 
lady who had rented the house for a 
hundred. 

“I’m not so sure about it’s being all, 
he rep lied in a voice of mourning. 

“But ain’t there nothing that you can 


” 


do?” 

“T can laugh, Mull,” the lawyer ad- 
mitted. “Only don’t make me. It is all 
very sad.” 


“Oh, dear!” suddenly moaned Miss 
Sally Harridan ’mid her houseless goods 
and chattels. “Oh, dear, what am I to 
do?” 

She was beset by panic. 
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And a vague 


instinct of justice impelled her to look 
to Mullsford. 
But Mullsford savagely resented the 


implication. An appeal for help when 
he was losing money himself would have 
roused the wild hog in him in any case. 

“" thought,” said Sally, “I thought, 
perhaps, if you had another house—”’ 

‘Another house?” exclaimed Mullsford. 
“Would you listen—another house! 
Reckon your furniture stays in the street, 
for there ain’t no other house.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” gently contradicted 
Mr. Plummet. 

“Where? Oh, please!” cried Sally. 

““A vacant house left in this town?” 
Mullsford scoffed uneasily. 

“Oh, where, Dud, where?” Sally im- 
plored. 

“There is one, my dear,’ 
“out on Bayview Boulevard.” 

Mullsford laughed meanly. Sally 
looked hurt. No one ever went looking 
for ““For Rent” signs out on aristocratic, 
exclusive Bayview Boulevard. 

“The De Swift place, you know,” Dud 
Plummet heartlessly added. 

The De Swift place, though small for 
that district, was the most exclusive of 
all its homes, with a five-acre park of 
forest monarchs. 

“Humph!” jeered Mullsford, finding a 
modicum of salve upon his own troubles 
in this baiting of helpless Sally Harridan. 

“Sure, I know the De Swifts have moved 
to Bar Harbor, but they ain’t renting 
their place here, believe me. Not under 
a couple a hundred a month anyhow.” 

“Three hundred 1s the figure, Mr. 
Mullsford.” 2 

“Three hundred?” Sally’s reproachful 
voice was near to breaking. “Three 
hundred a month? Oh, Dud!” 

“But Sally,” Dud argued, “that can be 
applied on the purchase price at the end 
of the year’s lease.’ 

“As if I—” 

“Still, that’s the only way I could pre- 
vail on the De Swifts to rent it. 

But Sally Harridan found her fighting 
blood again. Her chin went up. 

“I may be in desperate need of a house, 
Mr. Plummet, and it may be fine fun for 
you to taunt me with one in Bayview, as 
if I could pay—’ 

“But Sally.” protested Mr. Plummet, 
“vou are not to pay. It’s Mr. Mullsford 
who does the yaying.” 

“Eh?” ejac # oa Mullsford, and Mulls- 
ford’s lawyer threw up his hands. Hadn't 
he suspected that worse was coming? 

“Precisely so, Saliv,” said Mr. Plum- 
met, affably instructive. “Mr. Mullsford 
pays the three hundred a month and 
you pay Mr. Mullsford a hundred a 
month. You kept your contract with 
him, but he can’t keep his contract with 


said Dud, 


you. He can’t let you have the house 
that he has bound himself to let you have, 
but you get @ house. I should say you 


do get a house. You get any house in this 
city of the same number of rooms that 
you like and can rent, and—Mr. Mulls- 
ford pays the rent. He does so.” 

“But three hundred dollars!’ wheezed 
Mullsford. ‘“‘Outrage! Extortion!” 

“Extortion?” Dud Plummet smiled. 
“Care to leave the question of extortion 
to a jury of renters, Mr. Landlord?” 
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“Never fear, Sally,” continued Mr. 
Plummet as he contemplated their two 
retreating backs. “The gentleman has 
and he will pay. You can 
just bet he will pay. And here is the De 
Swift which I| took the liberty to 
have prepared for you. Yes, sign here. 
And now the De Swift place awaits you. 
You have only to move in—start your 
furniture thitherward. Sorry we haven’t 
room tor you here, but : 

“Dud Plummet!” cried Sally, hysteri- 
cally perhaps, but with the battle light 
in her misting over. “Oh, I wish 


es | $$$ | 
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Sportsmen 


continued from page 31 


and I’ve cut it out. Think I want to have 
Deke and Phi Gam in the country 
‘That Harriet Royce, the tennis 
girl. She’s an awful dud.’ No, thanks.” 

‘Il don’t—excuse me, Miss Royce—I 
don’t think that’s sporting. To miss your 
chance by being afraid of yourself, of 
what a lot of young idiots may say, or 
think. Look here. Do you read much, 
Mi SS Royce?” . 

“No.” 

“Neither do I. Haven’t got time. 
Pretty near all the literature I ever ran 
into | got trom Billy Phelps, at school. 
Well. [remember him re ading something 
about the unknown painter, I think it 
\ sort of poem, by Tennyson I be- 
lieve. Do you know it? Or m: iybe it was 
Keats. Anyhow, this old boy, the paint- 
er, instead of being a third-class Whistler 
or Sargent or Coles Phillips, instead of 
being up among 'em, a good contender, 
deliberately preferred to sit there in 
some old church, nursing his grouch and 
painting stuff people’d never see. Ma- 
on. Why? Because he 
because he didn’t have any 
g-uh-—that was worrying 
about cheap criticism and so on. Well, 
what that boy needed, when he was 
sitting there patting himself on the back 
were, a good swift uh His 
point of view, it was all wrong, don’t you 
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Travel around with people out 
Go to dances and sit 
a curiosity i“ 
say to myself, ‘I’m Harriet 
I'm a good scrapper on a tennis- 
I’m coming here to learn a new 
game.’ That's all it is, you know, just 
another game. That’s what I'd say. 
And, Miss Royce, I’ve done quite a lot of 
talking to-night and a little preaching. 
I had quite intended not to—to say any 
thing of personal nature to you, par- 
ticularly after—after our previous con- 
versation. But the most beautiful thing 
in the world to me is to be—to be sport- 
ing. To be brave, to be a fighter, to out- 
game the man who's got more stuff than 
you. To beat him and make him like it. 
Well, [saw you do that to Anne. I’m not 
a word about Anne, either. She’s 
a great girl— You were talking about 
: got too much stuff, and 


place? 
of your 
or be 
“Well, I'd 
Royce. 


court. 


class? 


saying 


Mec iy . She's 
she’s got the heart too.’ 
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But 


” 


I could hate you! but I’m so tired 
of trying, I reckon 

“And—oh, yes—about buying the De 
Swift place, after the year is up, you 
know,” said Dud Plummet i in his exasper- 
ating manner of just remembering. 

“That’s something I wanted to talk over. 
Mind if I ride out on the first load with 
you?” 

“I—I,” said Sally, determined as of 
yore to say her say out, “I reckon I won’t 
try any more, you old Dud.” 

“Ninnies!”” murmured Janet from the 
doorw ay. 


“You 
tried.” 

“Well. We'll see. 
again—’ how is it?” 

“I do know that one. ‘To-morrow, 
once again, we will tempt the lashing 
seas.’ ”” 

“That’s it! That’s right! It’s Latin, 
isn’t it? I flunked Latin twice; I ought 
to know. Well, it won’t be long now till 
I'll be quoting Latin like all the rest of 
the old os 

“What are you going to do to-night?” 
asked Harriet, sudk lenly. 

“Why—why, nothing. 
nine o clock now. Is 
you'd care to see?” 

“‘I—you're sure you’re not doing any- 
thing?” 

“T’m sure I’m 
getting literary 
know I had it in me. 
man, what?” 

““I—would you like to ride up on to of 
the bus to Grant’s Tomb and back? Pe 
often thought I'd like to do that, at 
night, some time. You can smoke up 
there.’ , 

He nedded. “You're being pretty nice 
to me, Miss Royce. And if I can be so— 
improving at Sherry’ s, what will I be 


can’t make Molly quit. I’ve 


“To-morrow, once 


OVS. 


Let’s see. It’s 
there anything 


myself, and 
Didn’t 
silent 


enjoying 
and everything. 
A strong, 


‘like at Grant’s Tomb?’ 


“T had you figured out all wrong,” she 
said, and then bit her lip. But he didn’t 
seem to hear her. 


HEY had a dollar and twenty cents’ 

worth of bus rides along the Drive, 
and then they went back to Brooklyn. 
Harriet was voluble all evening. Her re- 
marks concerned themselves principally 
with the strength and weaknesses of 
some three hundred women tennis-players. 
Carter listened with every evidence of 
enjoyment and interest. 

“T don’t think I ever talked so much in 
my life,” she said, as he was leaving. 

“Thank you.” 

She flushed a little. He hesitated. 
“Miss Royce—I—I—don’t wish to 

force myself upon you. I just wonder if 
you'd allow me occé sionally to go with 
you to a dance, or a dinner, ‘and soon. I 
don’t dance myself, but I know plenty of 
people who do. This notion of yours, it’s 
ridiculous, you know. I think if you 
went out with me three or four times, 
you'd soon find some one much more in- 
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I Thought Success Was For Others 


Believe It Or Not, Just Twelve Months Ago 


Many times in the old da rehile 
I trudged home atter work to sa 
carjare, | used to gaze enviousl 
at the shining cars gliding by me 
the prosperous men and ymen 
ithin, Little did I think that 


inside of a year too, should 
ha my own car, a decent bank 
account, the »0d thin fh 


that make it worth living. 





I Was Next Thing To “Down-and-Out” 


ODAY I’m sole owner of the fastest 

growing Radio store in town. And I’m 
on good terms with my banker, too—not 
like the old days only a year ago, when 
often I didn’t have one dollar to knock 
against another in my pocket. My wife 
and I live in the snuggest little home you 
ever saw, right in one of the best neighbor- 
hoods. And to think that a year ago I 
used to dodge the landlady when she came 
to collect the rent for the little bedroom I 
called “home”! 

It all seems like a dream now, as I look 
back over the past twelve short months, 
and think how discouraged I was then, at 
the “end of a blind alley.” I thought I 
never had had a good chance in my life, 
and I thought I never would have one. 
But it was waking up that I needed, and 
here’s the story of how I got it. 


WAS a clerk, working at the usual mis- 

erable salary such jobs pay. Somehow 
I'd never found any way to get into a 
line where I could make good money. 


Other fellows seemed to find opportuni- 
ties. But—much as I wanted the good 
things that go with success and a decent 
income—all the really well-paid vacancies 
I ever heard of seemed to be out of my line 

to call for some kind of knowledge I 
didn’t have. 


And I wanted to get married. A fine 
situation, wasn’t it? Mary would have 
agreed to try it—but it wouldn’t have been 
fair to her. 


Mary had told me, “You can’t get ahead 
where you are. Why don’t you get into 
another line of work, somewhere that you 
can advance?” 

“That's fine, Mary,” I replied, “but what 
line? I’ve always got my eyes open for a 
better job, but I never seem to hear of a 
really good job that I can handle.” Mary 
didn’t seem to be satisfied with the answer, 
but I didn’t know what else to tell her. 


It was on the way home that night that I 
stopped off in the neighborhood drug store, 
where I overheard a scrap of conversation 
about myself. A few burning words that 
were the cause of the turning point in my 
life! 


With a hot flush of shame I turned and 
left the store, and walked rapidly home. 


So that was what my neighbors—the people 
who knew me best—really thought of me! 

“Bargain counter sheik—look how that 
suit fits,’ one fellow had said in a low 
voice. “Bet he hasn't got a dollar in those 
pockets.” “Oh, it’s just ‘Useless’ Anderson,” 
said another. “He’s got a wish-bone where 
his back-bone ought to be.” 

As I thought over the words in deep 
humiliation, a sudden thought made me 
catch my breath. Why had Mary been so 
dissatisfied with my answer that “I hadn't 
had a chance?” Did Mary secretly think 
that too? And after all, wasn’t it true that 
I had a “wish-bone” where my back-bone 
ought to be? Wasn't that why I never had 
a “chance” to get ahead? It was true, 
only too true—and it had taken this cruel 
blow to my self-esteem to make me see it. 


With a new determination I thumbed the 
pages of a magazine on the table, searching 
for an advertisement that I’d seen many 
times but passed up without thinking, an 
advertisement telling of big opportunities 
for trained men to succeed in the great new 
Radio field. With the advertisement was a 
coupon offering a big free book full of in- 
formation. I sent the coupon in, and in a 
few days received a handsome 64-page 
book, printed in two colors, telling all about 
the opportunities in the radio field and how 
a man can prepare quickly and easily at 
home to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities I read the book carefully, and 
when I finished it I made my decision. 


w= happened in the _ twelve 
months since that day, as I’ve already 
told you, seems almost like a dream to me 
now. For ten of those twelve months, /’ve 
had a Radio business of my own! At first, 
of course, I started it as a little proposition 
on the side, under the guidance of the Na- 
tional Radio Institute, the outfit that gave 
me my Radio training. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I was getting so much to do in the 
Radio line that I quit my measly little 
clerical job, and devoted my full time to 
my Radio business. 

Since that time I’ve gone right on up, al- 
ways under the watchful guidance of my 
friends at the National Radio Institute. 
They would have given me just as much 
help, too, if I had wanted to follow some 
other line of Radio besides building my 
own retail business—such as broadcasting, 
manufacturing, experimenting, sea operating, 
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or any one of the score of lines they pre- 
pare you for. And to think that until that 
day I sent for their eye-opening book, I'd 
been wailing “I never had a chance!” 


TOW I’m making real money. I drive 

a good-looking car of my own. Mary 

and I don’t own the house in full yet, but 

I’ve made a substantial down payment, and 

I'm not straining myself any to meet the 
installments. 


Here’s a real tip. You may not be as 
bad off as I was. But, think it over—ar 
you satisfied? Are you making enough 
money, at work that you like? Would you 
sign a contract to stay where you are now 
for the next ten years, making the same 
money? If not, you'd better be doing 
something about it instead of drifting. 

This new Radio game is a live-wire field 
of golden rewards. The work, in any ot 
the 20 different lines of Radio, is fascinat 
ing, absorbing, well paid. The National 
Radio Institute—oldest and largest Radio 
home-study school in the world—will train 
you inexpensively in your own home to 
know Radio from A to Z and to increase 
your earnings in the Radio field. 


Take another tip—No matter what vour 
plans are, no matter how much or how 
littl you know about Radio—clip th 
coupon below and look their free book 
over It is filled with interesting facts 
figures, and photos, and the information it 
will give you is worth a few minutes of 
anybody’s time. You will place yourseli 
under no obligation—the book is free, and 
is gladly sent to anyone who wants to 
know about Radio Just address J. E 
Smith, President, National Radio Institute 
Dept. 1-E9, Washington, D. C. 

BO eaea see e828 S88 SSS FSS ee eae 


J. E. SMITH, President, 
National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 1-E9, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith 


Please send me your 64-page free book, printed 
in two colors, giving all information about tl! 
opportunities in Radio and how I cat lea 
quickly and easily at home to take advanta 


of them I understand this request pla 
under no obligation, and that no salesmen 
all on me. 


PEGE cccccceccecceseseesecsoucevesece 
Address TTT eTeT CTT PTT CT TTT TTT 


Town... . ceee PRs 6 sveneus 
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And 


that 


you 
happen 


vuldn’t bore you! 

that bores me tt 
Royce, | he pe 
raid | no ays 
a ot myself 

Bountiful or 

are und aoing 


Lord 
roing 

la 

I’m not just 
rking-girl then.” 
“That's it 
you soon, 


myself.’ 
the 


nuse 


poor wi 

' That's 
rv TO Set then 

‘I'm playing at Rve, Wednesday.” 


“That's fine. Could [—are you driving 


] 
nkled 


“What time shall I call for you? About 
ght 
‘Yes | 
that early in ve 
‘ll probably stay 
Uh 
friend, if 


you haven't been 


ars 


guess up 
sure | 
care to 
can’t 


up to be 
Do you 
your mother 


wont be late 
br nv ay rl 
Cone 
“What for 
“Oh, 
with some one 


lay, Miss Royer 


pleasant eve ng.” 

“Ny Harriet 

“Oh! thank you for a still 
more pl Everybody seems 
to Know 
if you'd « 


you might be 
ght then, Wednes 


Thank for a 


just thought going 


At « 


you 


nam 

Hart t, 
vening 
s George. l’d be glad 


asant 
my name 


ill me So, 


the next six months 
out at night than 
ned eve gone be fore n her lite It got 
i whole week passed without 
the ndoor 


N THI 


Harriet went 


course of 
more 


xO That onc 
her 
courts 

Harriet’s mother was much impressed 
by Mr. Carter and 
tions, and Harriet’s 
atta rs. 

But 


ress 


getting any practise on 


connec- 
various 


his social 


accounts of 
Harriet herself reported no prog- 
She met a good many nice boys who 
One thing she had ac 
face assembled 
and without as 
rmerly was 


were posite to her. 


shed she could 
with outward calm 


disturbance 


ce mp 
guests 
much secret as i 
the case 

Anne Bridges spoke a tew 
her. “She’s very hard to know, George.” 


“Not at all. Puts on no When 


»Say she shuts up; that’s 


words about 


airs. 


> quiet 
1 , 
n she feels 


talking 


<s right along whe 


r have uble 


| 
natura 


nny 


" painted 


she wer, 


‘Anne! Look here!” But Anne laughed 
and shook her head. : 

That was November. At Easter he 

| Harriet to marry him. 

“Look Harriet. I—this is 
just a suggestion. I’m just wondering 
if Well—-you know me pretty well. 
I’m not exactly a romantic figure. I’m 
not too well off. I’ve got the income from 
a trust fund amounts to eighteen thou- 
sand and some odd a year. And I’ve got 
the place at Ambler and the Spruce 
Street house and so on. Well, I just 
wondered if you'd care to get married.” 

Harriet was silent. 

“We get on pretty well together. 
I'm not an—obtrusive person, 
though I may seem so to you. I really 
do consider other persons’ wishes. Per- 
about. There aren’t so many 
Anne's one. Tom Davenant’s 
There's you. And one or two 


here, now, 


And 


really, 


Sons | care 
of them. 
another. 
more.” 

Silence. 

“Of course, I’m divorced. I don’t care 
to go into that. Perh: aps it s necessary. 
Eleanor got her decree in Reno. Deser- 
tion. She’s a corking girl, and I don’t 
don’t her with anybody. Not 
even you.” ; , 

“She’s married again?” 

“Oh, lord, yes! Married to Hugh 
Dexter. Nice chap uh There weren't 
any women mixed up in it, Harriet. There 
were a few before I met Eleanor and there 
have been a few since. There aren’t any 
now, and haven’t been for some time.” — 

“For some time?” 

“Well, Cath the girl I was friendly 
with, a little stage-girl, and I had a row 
two years ago. You Harriet, I— 
Well, if you liked, you could try marrying 
me and see how it works out. If ‘you 
didn’t care about it, you could do what 
Eleanor did.” 

a wouldn't 
George. ' 

“No, I 
young. 
days.” 

“T don’t believe that.” 

“T have to believe it.” 

“Do you still love—your wife? 
think it’s right to ask that.” 

“Who? Eleanor? Well, I was very 
fond of Eleanor, Harriet. I’d do pretty 
nearly anything for Eleanor. She was— 
she was a real person. But Eleanor— 
well, don’t you know, she seems to avoid 
me. It’snonsense. Damnit! I wouldn’t 
want a woman living with me from a 
sense of duty. This Dexter is a clever 
fellow, more in her line, all right. That's 

all the re 1s to ~ Sy 
1 don’t think—I can’t marry 
you, George. You're, you’re everything 
| don’t admire. That is—on the outside. 
You’re In the first place, you don’t 
do anything You don’t work. You 
used to play polo; now you don’t. You 
don’t take any 

Is that s 
man out at O’Brien’s gym last 
Loc k here | weigh two hundred 

pounds, and if I didn’t take care of 
myself I’d weigh two fifty in six months. 
Don't make any mistake about that end 
of it. I could take your ordinary tennis 
player and throw him over the roof. | 


O4 


discuss 


see, 


married that 


not. Well, 


irrevocable 


get 


way, 


y< yu’re 
nowa- 


suppe se 
Nothing is 


“George, 


exercise 
I knocked Harry Chap- 


December. 


and 


years at school.” 
I went over to 
yrary and looked 


was right guard two 

“T know about that. 
the New York Public Lil 
it up in the old papers.” 

“Ah! Didn’t see anything about me 
jumping over the goal post with the ball 
in my teeth, what? Well, they have to 
have guards on a football team too.” 

“I— And you're out of my class, and 
people would say I married you for your 
money, and—”’ 

“Harriet, I thought you were getting 
all over that. What in the world do you 
care what people say or what they think, 
so long as they let you alone? And if 
they don’t, people like us can make ’em. 

“Well—it isn’t that. At least, not 
entirely And I’m not saying that the 
money isn’t something, either. We don’t 
lie to each other. I'd like my s—sons to 
go to a good school and have a chance to 
be athletes and to learn games and to be 
somebody. “9 

“That's what you meant by saying you 
wouldn’t marry me as—as Eleanor ‘did.’ 

“Yes. And George, I don’t think you 
care for me—not really; not that way. 
I—I’m sure I don’t, for you, George.’ 

“Yes. Surely. That’s all right.” 

“T thought you'd ask me. Not because 
I thought you were in love with me—or— 
or anything sO foolish. I’m not so stupid 
as th at. I— 

“T don’t follow you, quite.’ 

“W ell—I know we're friends. I guess 
you're the only real friend I’ve got, or 
ever had. Ill feel pretty bad -if this 
business Spol ils it. If it does, I can’t help 
it. 

“It won’t spoil it.” 

“I—you don’t want to 
George. I’m—I’m homely.” 

“I suppose if I said you were—lovely— 
you'd think I w as jolly: ing you. Well, you 
are. You're the loveliest thing I’ve ever 
seen. I suppose that’s because you're 
young and I’m old. But I’m not. I’m 
not old, Harriet. I’m still interested in 
the same things that amused me when I 

was twenty. Scrapping, however it’s 
done. Games. Gambling. Horses. And 
I'll never get so old I won't be interested, 

not if they have to carry me out in a 
wheel-chair. Well—all right! You know 
what they always say when they get to 
this point. ‘Shall we join the others?’ ” 

“IT don’t want to go yet. I—I’d like 
awfully well to please you, George. I— 
I’ m grateful to you. 

“Gratitude is a very much overrated 
virtue—don’t you think? I mean that, 
really, you do things for people because 
you like them. This sense-of- duty busi- 
ness will ruin civilization some time. 
Ruining it now. Don’t you begin being 
grateful to me, Harriet, or I'll break your 
neck. And if you don’t think I could do 
it, I'll demonstrate on a traffic policeman 
in some suitable lonely spot on_ the 
Merrick Road during a week-day. Come 
on. Let’s go. Heavy tragedy isn’t in 
my line.” 


marry me, 


URING the next three months 
Harriet did a lot of wondering. 
Probably her ideal was a noble youth on 
a white charger with a college letter on 
his sweater and carrying a tennis-racket. 
who had worked his way 


Some one 
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through college and made Psi U, never- 
theless, and who was engaged through the 
day at some dirty manly job like building | 
bridges, but who got all clean and lovely 
in his Tuxedo at nightfall. One who 
combined the attractions of Dick Stover 
and Amory Blaine. 

Meantime, there was George Carter, 
fat and forty, who on successive days had 
gone into business and on the water- 
wagon. It wasn’t a very profitable busi- 
ness—an automobile agency for a high- 
priced car in the suburbs. One month, 
George told his amused and _ bewildered 
friends, he lost only five hundred dollars. 
These salesmen with the drawing ac- 
counts, he said, would ultimately be the 
ruin of civilization. 

Harriet stuck to her program, and she 
and Miss Stacy, after a season in which 
they worried the champions, finally were 
chosen by the Association as the second 
doubles team, to represent the United 
States in its defense of the International 


Cup. 

Fire matches were played during Sep- 
tember, in Philadelphia, and ten thousand 
people saw them. The challenging team 
was Spanish, French and English, which 
was perfectly proper, under the terms 
according to which the cup was donated— 
the pick of Europe against the best in the 
United States. The fate of the cup didn’t 
depend on the outcome of the second 
doubles or anything of that sort. Har- 
riet and her partner, who was one of the 
Cape Cod Stacys, didn’t exactly go out 
to do or die for the United States; that is, 
not any more than they went out to do 
or die every time they stepped on a court. | 
They weren’t an emotional team or a 
flashy team or a hysterical team; they 
specialized in getting the bali back. 

They said a few words to each other as 
they walked out and faced the photog- 
raphers. “Slippery,” said Harriet, rub- 
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“Come on! Please! 
Let’s gO this once!” 


Bor NO. She is “too tired”—as 


usual. 


rules about it are contained in the book- 
let pictured below. It is offered to you 
free by the makers of “Lysol” Disintec- 


It’s little episodes like this—repeated 
again and again—that wreck marriages. 
And so often the woman who “fails to 


bing her canvas shoe on the turf. “Too 


ies - ¢ “ae tant. It is called **The Scientific Side of 
dry,” said Miss Stacy. “Shame to wear 


Health and Youth.” Its author is a 


— YO et 


A 
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spikes here, though.” 

After they started to play they said 
nothing, except once when Miss Stacy 
called sharply, “Drop it.” Harriet obedi- 
ently dropped it; that is, didn’t play it. 
The ball was good, as it happened, but it 
was too late then. 

As for their opponents, Miss Conchita 
Estabana wore a cerise hair-ribbon, and 
could live up to it. Mrs. Eleanor Hawes 
was an Englishwoman, one who leaped 
and bounded and smashed and ejacu- 
lated “Beauty”; “That’s too good!” 


stay young with her husband” has only 


herself to blame. 


Neglect, or misunderstanding, of the 
delicate problems of feminine hygiene so 
often leads to inertia, premature old age 


and needlessly unhappy marriage. 


Yet there is no mystery about femi- 
nine hygiene, as there was a generation 
ago. The correct information and simple 


woman physician who puts her sound 
professional advice in frank, understand- 
able language. Simply send the coupon. 
The booklet will reach you in a plain 
envelope. 

In the meantime, don’t take needless 
chances. You may causeirreparable harm. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
today at your drugstore. Complete direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 


o . ae RA 4 Vade by sol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Played, indeed,” and what not. She was p ; a . : pores : re . — i ' 
: : : i roducts Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
as bes ; ' ees & 
as be vutiful as one ot the frail ladies of _ Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. 
history and, incidentally, she was a good faa | Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 
sport, if a little florid and ostentatious. ad 


The gallery took her to its heart, and she 
responded with a game that was pic 
turesque and breath-taking. Conchita 
Estabana was at that time the best wo- 
man doubles player in Europe, and she 
was really responsible for most of Mrs. | 
Hawes’ opportunities. Some of the gal-| 
lery knew this, but most of them were | 
“rer regarding Mrs. Hawes. 
erhaps Harriet was saying to herself, 
“This one’s name is Eleanor too This 
is one more time I lose— That ball was 
out— I'll put it where you can’t get it— 
That’s all they see, up there, you and | 





“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 
retail only in the brown bottle 
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\ r good looks and your poach ng 
your trick shots We'll have to 
| ip; they're running us ragged 
Hay tX play the corners; ur shots are 
too short Even the net-cord plays tor 
t kK) i r 
Vayl that’s what she was saving. 
Certainly she gave no sign oO ap pare nt 
recognition of defeat, no acknowledg 
ment of uperior ty, no indication that 
nyth ng was n her mind « xcept SIX 
white lin and a flying sphere It she 
were trowning—well, she always frowned 
when she was playing; she always seemed 
i little resentful, a little sullen, a little 
dangerous 
Che American team lost the match: 6-1, 
O-4 Four games in the second set went 
to deuce; the fitth one went to deuce 


times and the foreigners finally won 

















\t the conclusion Mrs. Hawes, in- 
stead of shaking hands, threw her arms 
around Harriet. ““My dear, you’re one 
of the best,”” she said. That was very 
pleasant for the gallery too, whatever it 
may have been to Harriet. 

It was about the only time in her life 
that Harriet was slow getting off a court 
after the fireworks were over. She tied 
her shoes, she rubbed her face with a 
towel, she ate half an orange. At last 
all four of them left the court together to 
thunderous applause. 

George was waiting for her at the 
marquee. iy 

“You were never better, Harriet,” he 
said. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Better run back; get your shower.” 

“In a minute—I—I’d like to have won. 


In SSce 








“Maybe you don’t think they know 
that. Won? They can’t touch you— 
They’re better tennis players— But 
you've got the world beat. You lose— 
you lose—what’s that? Wait till they 
make you quit. You don’t know what 
quit means.” 

“All right. I—I’m much obliged. 
I’m glad you think that. Because I’ve 
made up my mind about something. 
Just because I can’t give you every th— 
Well—you know whiz it we ‘re going to do 
to- night? We're going to take a ride 
up on the bus to Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Why—surely—” 

“And I can’t help it if you do like this 
El—ooh— Well, you ought to know I’m 
jealous too. That’s only fair. I— 

As soon as was practicable George gave 
her the only answer that is even pz artially 

satisfz uctory toa jealous woman. 


‘The Shadow Shooter 


the desk. Joe *s eyes were uneasy and he 
began to realize that his credit had been 
t rood at the Silver Streak. 
“You ain’t closin’ down on me, are 
yuh, Tuck?” he asked uneasily. 
“Not vet; but you've got to go easy.” 
‘You can’t very well—” began Joe 
oftly 
“Drop that, Joe!” 


rerous ring 


oo f 


Tuck’s voice had a 

( n¢ 

“T didn’t mean to say that,” said Joe 
4 » . 


W akly. 


“Yo’re damn right vuh didn’t. Don’t 
never pull anything lke that again on 
m I'll cut you off any old time I feel 
like it. You'd be a damn sight better off 
if I did You drink too much r t-gut, 
Jo l iper ff, will yuh? I guess that’s 

ll. Kind out who brought yore sister to 
the ince “ 

Oh, all right,” said Joe, getting to his 
feet. “I'll let yuh know, Tuck.” 

H walked ut into the gambling 
room and came down past the long bar 
where tw bartenders were filling the 
wants of those present Cling Heffner 
W it the bar and Joe stopped beside 
him 

ty ! t tn Lain isk ] iC 
yt ( vitat t have i 
k 
\l t wigg i hoot twe rinned 
( t | t some girl to dance with 
wa t \ ring a pardner, Cling 

“H 

“Rest of t Teh tr the AH 

; | S| i! iround sor 
wh I reck Soapy went out after 
¥ , 

“Sy p 

at & t IcKY vil.” 

| iortly i motioned tor 
t by t t Pp ut th riasses 

on i tt ctive ri, Said 
4 

S to be the general opinion 
\ ; } W 

Cling happened to be a fairly good two 
teste rinker; so they had several rounds 





continued from page 14 


f the potent bar-whisky, which, added 
to what Joe had already imbibed that 
evening, caused Joe to grow expansive. 

“You folks lost any cattle? asked Joe. 

“Kind of a funny question, ain’t it?” 
inquired Cling. 

“Funny?” 

“Oh, | heard that the IS claims a steady 
loss. Fat Garnette was out and talked 
with Hart about it. F at don’t believe it. 
He says yore old man’s full of prunes. 
Where would a rustler dispose of cattle? 
Yuh never could ship stolen cattle out of 
here. Brand inspection is too close. 
Even a butcher has got to produce a 
branded hide.” 

“T know all about that, Cling. Well, 
here’s luck.” 

\s they finished their drink Kid 
O'Neil and Mike Dalhart came in, evi- 
dently coming from the dance hall, be- 
cause neither of them wore a hat. They 
came to the bar and ordered their drinks, 
O'Neil standing next to Joe LeClere. 

‘Aw, I'd forget it if | was you, Kid,” 
idvised Dalhart, as he filled his glass to 
the brim. 

“Yeah, but I'm not goin’ to forget it,” 
growled the Kid. “I’m as good as Soapy 
Weed, by God! She turned me down tor 
that screw-nosed waddy, didn’t she? 
And then she won’t dance with me. 
‘Thank yuh kindly,’ says she. Huh! 
No damn Canuck female can make a fool 
out of me, I'll tell yuh that, and I don’t 
care who knows it.” 

The Kid swallowed his liquor at one 
gulp, slammed the glass on the bar and 
turned toward Joe LeClere. He had 
spoken loud enough tor Joe to hear every 
word and now he scowled at Joe, as much 
as to invite him to comment on his 

Joe’s right hand was hanging at his 
side, his left elbow on the bar, and with- 
out any shift of his body he brought up 
his fist in a sweeping smash, landing it 
full on Kid O’Neil’s nose. The Kid’s face 
seemed to flatten under the impact of the 
blow; then it jerked sideways, and Kid 
O'Neil struck his chin on the bar as he 
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promptly went to his knees on the rail. 

Joe sprang back, his numbed right 
hand dropping to the butt of his gun, as 
Cling sprang between them, throwing one 
arm around Kid O’Neil’s shoulders while 

with the other he removed the Kid’s gun 
from inside the waist of his pants. 

The Kid struggled to his feet, his face 
bathed in gore, trying to find his gun, to 
stop the b lood. The place was in an up- 
roar for ante il moments until Tuck Hay- 

ward arrived and took charge of the situa- 
tion. The bartender gave the Kid a 
towel. Hayward demanded an explana- 
tion of the trouble and Cling told him 
what the Kid had said. 

Hayward grunted angrily as Dalhart 
tried to alibi the Kid. 

“His nose is busted,” said one of the 
“Better get a doctor, Tuck; 


cowboys. 
he’s losin’ a lot of red ink.’ 

Some one went for the doctor and Cling 
took Joe outside. a 

“I could love yuh for pokin’ him, Joe,” 
said Cling, “but I’d honestly advise yuh 
to go home. Dalhart is ready to lie for 
the Kid and the rest of the Box 88 will 
back his play. | know you've got ey 
nerve, Joe; but yo’re bs idly outnumbered 
I'll tell Soapy about it and he can do as he 
ple ases. 

‘I won’t run,” said Joe stubbornly. 

“Nobody expects yuh to. Oh, do as 
yuh damn ple ase about it, of course. I’m 
not yore guardian. Only, the Kid is a 
bad hombre and he won’t forget that 
pur nch.’ 

‘I guess I’m kind of a damn fool,” said 
Joe bitterly. “I’m much obliged to yuh, 
Cling, and I’m goin’ home. _ You tell 
Soapy I went home, will yuh?’ , 

‘Shore, I'll explain it all to him I just 
want yuh to know I've got a lot more re- 
spect for yuh since yuh hit that geezer, 
Joe. If you'd cut loose from Tuck Hay- 
ward, yuh might do well before yuh die 
of old age. 2 

“Well, I'll see yuh later, Cling.” 

“Shore. Good night.” 

Cling went back to the saloon and gave 
the Kid’s gun to the bartender. They had 
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taken the Kid to the rear of the room, and 
as Cling passed the gun across the bar the 
doctor came in. Some one directed him 
to the back of the room and Cling 
followed. 

Quite a crowd had gathered, but they 
made way for the doctor, who made an 
examination and declared the Kid’s nose 
was broken badly. Hayward and the 
doctor took the Kid to Tuck’s private | 
office and locked the door. The Kid was 
mad enough to bite the doctor but gritted | 
his teeth and let him bandage and tape | 
until the doctor was satisfied that the | 
nose would eventually assume its former | 
shape, although just now it resembled a 
purple summer-squash, if there is such a 
vegetable. 

Tuck paid the doctor his fee and let 
him out of the office, while the Kid swore 
nasally and tried to smoke a cigaret. 

“I'll ged hib for thad,” he declared. 
“No dabd Canug cad hid me ad ged away 
wid id.” 

“You talk a lot,” sneered Hayward. 

Some one knocked on the door. It was 
Dalhart, but Tuck did not let him in. 

“Joe pulled out for home,” said 
Dalhart. 

“All right,” replied Tuck. “Let him 








rO. 

“Pulled oud, eh?” grunted the Kid. 
He felt of his waistband. “Where’s my 
gud?” 

Tuck reached inside the desk and drew 
out a Colt. 

“‘Here’s one, O’Neil.” 

“Thags.” 

“Much good it’ll do yuh, though.” 

“Thad so. You wadch. I’d goid oud 
and ged hib.”” 

The Kid got to his feet, shoving the 
gun inside his waist, while Tuck opened 
the door. Nothing more was said. Tuck 
saw the Kid walk swiftly down through 
the crowded room and through the front 
doorway. Then he closed and locked the 
door again. 

In the meantime Cling had gone over 
to the dance-hall where he had found 
Soapy and told him what had happened. 
Soapy’s eyes snapped angrily. 

“Pees go over and finish the job,” he | 
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suggested. “No, I’m not exceptin’ all of 
the Box 88.” 

“Don’t cover too much territory,” 
grinned Cling. “Anyway, you ain’t got 
no war with the Box 88. It was natural | 
for Dalhart to back the Kid.” 

“I suppose that’s right. C’mon over 
and ask Yvonne for a dance.”’ 

Yvonne laughed and shook hands with 
Cling, accepting his invitation to dance, 
while Soapy ducked away and headed for 
the Silver Streak. He was almost to the 
front of the place when Kid O’Neil came 
out. Several men were there, but Soapy 
paid no attention to them. He stepped 
in front of the Kid, who stopped short. 

“It was a lucky thing for you that it 
wasn’t me who heard what you said, 
O'Neil. You got enough to stop yuh, | 
guess; but I want you to get this straight. 
f you ever mention a certain lady again, 
I'll pistol whip yuh into hell in a hurry. 
You don’t hear with yore nose; so I guess 
yuh got that straight. Yo’re a runty pup 
of a mangy coyote and if yuh wasn’t at 


ready crippled in the face, I’d bend yuh | Pro! #’s gone! 
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so badly you'd talk 


back. 
But the Kid did not rep 
one big ache—and he ad something 
else on his mind. So he turned and 
walked down toward the Silver Streak 
hitch-rack. Soapy watched him tor 
everal moments and then and 
back to the dance-hall. 
didn’t go back to 
again. He talked the 
Cling and decided to 
some oft the 


be hind vore own 


1 
| 
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vy. His nose 


turned 
went 
saloon 


soapy the 


matter over with 
Cling 
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y y 
yang 
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tollow *s ad 


Box AA 


none of them paid 


were 
ny at 


vice. 


dancing but 
tention to soapy. 

An oyster suppet 
hall at midnight 
three o'clock in the morning Soapy took 
Y vonne The 
the hy i i i! a 
from the nor 

ll want to ride to moc 
( Yvonn 
Ju ta 

This shore been my 
Yvonne. | r ‘ 1 so 

mv whol a 

‘It has been a we rful 
Dad stay up to wait for us. 
always worried when I’m out.” 

Nothing could happen 
Yvonne.” 

‘I know. 
folks. He said he 
taking me to the dance. 

“Gosh, I didn’t know he liked me.” 

‘Maybe he don’t, Soapy, but he said 
you'd probably stay sober enough to 
drive the horse back home.” 

“Well, for gosh sake! Anyway, I never 
took a drink. Did you feel the 
about it, Yvonne?” 

“No, Soapy; 
wanted to.” 

‘Well, that kinda takes the sting out of 

Dad said. Anyway,” bravely, 
vuh let me go with yuh, no 


I’m 


was served in an ad 


and at about 


joining 


home. moon was low over 


blowing 
mn, 0 ipy is 
, 

aughed. 


night, 
times 


nuch as ever,” he 

has big 
many 
night. I hope 
didn't He's 


yuh, 


But Dad isn’t so trustful of 
was glad vou were 


same Way 


| went with you because | 


what yore 
“I'm glad 
matter what the reason 
fed, Yvonne.” 

‘It’s nice of you to Soapy.”’ 

It wasn't it . rue. Most 
tolks have to lie to say nice things. And 
I meant what I said about the moon.” 

They drove through the ford at Silver 
River and the 
stretched far bevond the IS ranch. Half 
from the ranch-house they drove 
ot old cottonwoods Ww here the 


was. Satis 


nice; 


over long mesa which 

mile 
along a line 
moonlight filtered through the foliage, 
silvering the hard-pac ked road. : 
helped Yvonne down at the 
front door and told her good night before 
st ibling the horse. 

“Come over 
she asked. 

“Irv to keep me away, Yvonne.” 

He stabled the horse and found his own 
one of the stalls, the saddle 
a convenient peg. Ina 
back past the ranch 
and waved at a lighted window. 
in no hurry. He wanted to 
ride slowly and think it over: wanted to 
dream. He knew there 
at the AH that day. 
Old Ace Hart never expected any one to 
be on the job the day after pay-day. 

He was about half-way back along the 
cottonwoods when his roan horse snorted 


soapy 


again soon, won't you?” 


animal in 
hanging on tew 
minutes he rode 
house 

soapy wa 
POR ale ny and 


would be no work 


suddenly, its ears pricked forward, and 
stopped. Soapy sat up quickly, his eyes 
jerking to a focus, as he peered off to the 
right. It seemed as though he could see 
a horse, its head down, standing there in 
the shadow. ; 

Quickly he dismounted to investigate 
There was a horse with the bridle-reins 
tangled about its feet. Soapy lighted a 
match and looked at the animal. It was 
a stubby sorrel, wearing a stock-saddle 
and bearing the Box 88 brand. 

“That’s kinda darned funny!” ex- 
claimed Soapy aloud. “What's a Box 88 
horse doin’ over here?” 

He untangled the reins, and without 
any warning the horse jerked away from 
him and went trotting down the road. 

“Well, go to hell, if yuh don’t like my 
company,” laughed Soapy. 

He started back to his horse, stumbled 
over something and almost fell headlong 


in the weeds. It was something that felt 
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soft under the impact of his toe. Quickly 
he regained his balance and turned back. 
He scratched another match, half-kneel- 
ing down to look, and the match burned to 
his fingers. 

Finally he got back to his feet, his knees 
shaking. He took off his hat, put it back 
on—and took it off again. 

“Good Ged!” he said—and it was a 
yrayer, not profanity. ‘Kid O'Neil, and 
1e’s dead as a gimlet-handle. Somebody 
shot him from behind.” 

Soapy walked back to his horse. He 
didn’t know what to do he had never 
seen many dead men. With shaking 
knees he mounted his horse, intending to 
go and find the sheriff, but as he turned 
his head he saw the tiny glimmer of a 
light at the IS ranch. 

“He follered Joe LeClere,” said Soapy 
‘alf-aloud. ‘Him and Joe fought it out, 
and—"’ Then Soapy realized that the 
Kid had been shot from behind. 

“My God, that’s plain murder! 
LeClere—”’ 

Soapy swallowed heavily as his hands 
groped for his cigaret papers. He wanted 
Inspiration and he wanted it badly. He 
knew that Kid O'Neil had followed Joe, 
probably with the intention of getting 
even with Joe for that smash in the nose. 
All of which was entirely ethical. An eye 


J oe 


OS 


for an eye. If Kid O'Neil had followed 
Joe out there and they had shot out their 
grudge, leaving Joe as sole survivor, it 
would have been perfectly all right. No 
jury would hesitate on such a verdict— 
that is, no cow-town jury. But Kid 
O’Neil had been shot from behind! 

Soapy slid off his horse and went back 
to the body. The big Colt gun was still 
wedged between the Kid’s body and the 
waist of his pants. Soapy drew it out. 
Not a shot had been fired. Soapy felt his 
dislike for the Kid oozing away. 

“Never had a chance,” he muttered. 
“Shot down like a dog. This is shore a 
tough lay-out, and I wish Cling was here 
to tell me what to do. They'll hang Joe 
just as sure as God made little apples— 
if they find the body here on the IS.” 

Soapy looked back toward the ranch- 
house, but there were no lights in it now. 
Suddenly he was filled with inspiration. 
He dropped the gun, went over to his 
horse and led the animal to the body. 
Luckily he was riding a gentle horse. 
Soapy didn’t usually ride gentle horses. 

Kid O’Neil had been a small man, but 

to Soapy he now seemed as big as the 
Cardiff Giant, and it was only through a 
supreme effort which left Soapy weak- 
kneed and gasping for breath that he was 
able to place the body across the saddle. 
He took his lariat and roped the body 
securely. Soapy wasn’t going to take any 
chances on having to put the body on the 
horse again. 
+ The moon had faded out now and in the 
eastern sky was a decided hint of the 
coming dawn. Soapy examined the lash- 
ings carefully and then swung up behind 
the saddle. He had made up his mind to 
dump the body along the road somewhere 
across Silver River and let the sheriff do 
a lot of guessing as to who had killed the 
Kid. 

But he reckoned without the roan, 
which had never been ridden double be- 
fore. As Soapy’s spurs rattled in against 
its fanks the startled roan threw down its 
head, jerking the reins from Soapy’s hand, 
and began pitching in a most 5 ange ae 
fashion, but hampered somewhat by the 
double burden. 

Soapy’s first thought was of the corpse, 
which had not been Jashed on with the in- 
tention of withstanding a bucking con- 
test, and at about the fifth jump he slid 
off, hoping to run the animal into the 
trees and get the reins again. But when 
Soapy hit the earth he stumbled and 
went end over end while the roan headed 
straight down the road toward Chongo- 
town. 

Soapy got to his feet and began running 
awkwardly down the road, following the 
horse and its grisly burden. Soapy was 
not a fast runner and the high heels of his 
shoes bothered him to a great extent. 
For a while he ran on his toes and then 
he grabbed his hat in one hand and began 
to gallop. But the roan also galloped, 
and its gallop was faster than Soapy’s. 

And in this manner they reached the 
crossing of Silver River—the horse reach- 
ing there about a hundred yards ahead 
of Soapy and splashing straight through 
the ford, while Soapy flopped down on a 
rock, cursing the roan back to the first 
generation of all roan horses. 
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There was a decided rise on the road 
a quarter of a mile beyond the river, and 
it was light enough for Soapy to see the 
roan top this rise, still hurrying toward 
Chongo town. 

“Soapy Weed, you shore raised hell,’ 
wailed Soapy. “They say that dead men 
tell no tales, but this one is tied on my 
horse with my rope. I reckon I better 
walk home, pick up my thirty-thirty and 
head for the ills.” 

He limped up from the river and 
stopped at the “ of the bank. The 
moon had paled, but there was still a 
faint indication of it left in the dawn. 

“Moon,” said Soapy_ whimsically, 
“vo're a long ways away from here, but 
if there was a road up to yuh, I’d shore as 
hell start walkin’.” 

But, in the absence of such a road, he 
turned and limped on toward the AH 
ranch. 


y pol Garnette had been so_nick- 
named because he most certainly 
was not. He was over six feet tall, built 
like a bed-slat and swore he could hide 
behind a six-by-six scantling. He had 
a long nose, weary-looking eyes and a 
sense of humor. But his sense of humor 
did not include “Weary” McMillan, his 
deputy. 

Weary was fat, bow-legged and used 
hatr-oil. Fat detested hair-oil while 
Weary reveled in it. Weary didn’t have 
enough hair to bother plastering it down, 
but plaster it he did. “Chuck” Haverty, 
the jailer, said that if Weary paid as much 
attention to the inside of his head as he 
did to the outside, he’d soon work himself 
up to a point where he'd be at least half- 
witted. 

Chuck Haverty was about sixty, with 
no hair at all, and did all his chewing on 
two teeth which didn’t meet. 

Weary had been to the dance and, in- 
advertently, to hear him tell it, had im- 
bibed too much liquor. He didn’t need 
to tell Fat about it because he came in the 
rear of the office and proceeded to fall 
over Fat’s cot. The fall shook the office 
so hard that a picture of “Washington 
Crossing the Deleware”’ crashed down and 
the glass was shattered. 

“Who the hell told you to charge?” 
asked Fat, sitting up in the dark. Weary 
did not reply. 

“Why in hell don’tcha light the lamp?” 
Fat demanded. 

“Can't,” gurgled Weary. “I’m layin’ 
on my hands. Whaz-zamatter, Fatty?” 

Fat got up, lighted the lamp and ex- 
tricated Weary, who was really doubled 
up in such a way that he couldn’t use 
either hand. Weary sank down in a chair, 
made a few ineffectual attempts to re- 
move a boot, gave up the idea with a 
gesture of despair and blinked owlishly at 
Fat, who had crawled into bed again. 

“‘Wha’ do yuh know "bout Kid O’Neil 
gettin’ his nose busted?’ asked Weary. 
“How’s that for good work?” 

“Suits me,” growled Fat, who knew all 
about it. 

“( )-o-oh, me too. 
‘bout Soapy Weed?” 

“What did he do?” 

“Declared war on O’Neil. Met him in 
front of the Silver Streak and told him if 


Fine! Didja hear 


he ever spoke about Yvonne LeClere 
ag’in he’d try his ears in axle-grease and 
feed "em to the buzzards. Oh, Soapy 
shore waxed indign’t, as they say. 
Growed b’ligerent, in other words.” 

“What did the Kid say?” 

“He didn’t say. I reckon he had 
e-nough. Anyway, Tuck Hayward said 
that he went home to rest his nose. He’ll 
shore salivate Joe LeClere, Pll betcha.” 

“Oh, go to bed and stop yawpin’, 
Weary.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Weary sighed deeply, stretched out and 
began snoring. Fat got up, threw a 
blanket over him and went back to bed. 
It was daylight in Chongo town. Fat 
tried to turn over and go to sleep again, 
but he could hear a chorus of voices, 
argument, plenty of loud talk .and pro- 
fanity. The voices were coming nearer, 
and then a heavy fist beat upon the door. 

Fat rolled off his cot and went to the 
door, where he found Slim Benito, the 
cook at the AH, Mike Dalhart, of the 
Box 88, Barney Johnson, keeper of the 
Chongo livery-stable, Hansen. the black 
smith, and several others. 

“Slide into yore pants, Fat,” ordered 
Johnson. “Kid O’Neil has been mur- 
dered.” 

“Kid O'Neil? 
Where did he —’” 

“Yuh can’t come without no pants!” 
snorted Benito, shoving the sheriff back. 
“Put on p-a-n-t-s, sheriff.” 

“Oh, yea-a-ah. Jist a minute.” 

In a few moments Fat was with them. 
They led him down beside the livery- 
stable corral, where Soapy Weed’s roan 
was tied to the fence, still bearing the 
body of Kid O’Neil. 

“I found the horse there a few minutes 
ago,”’ said Johnson. “Nothin” has been 
touched, except that I tied him to the 
fence.” 

Fat walked around the animal, examin- 
ing the body. The roan was still muddy 
from river water and dust. 

“Soapy Weed’s roan, ain’t it?” 
Fat. 

“The one he most always rode,” said 
Benito. “I dunno what one he rode last 
night.” 

“He drove old Frenchy LeClere’s single 
rig to town last night,” offered Dalhart. 
“Probably left his roan at the IS.” 

“Might as well take the body down to 
the coroner’s office just thisaway,” de- 
cided Fat, beginning to untie the rope. 

“Yuh can see he’s been murdered, 
can’t yuh?” asked Johnson. “Bullet 
went in the back of his head and came 
out jist about the temple.” 

“T reckon we can all see that far,” said 
Fat grimly. 

They led the horse 
coroner's office and waited 
the men went to the doctor’s home and 
routed him out. 

Old Doctor Plumley had been many 
years in the Silver River Valley and he 
his décisions in short, snappy 


How do yuh know? 


asked 


down to 


gave 
sentences. 

“Killed instantly. Shot from behind. 
No question of its being murder. Hold 
inquest tomorrow morning. Bring him 
in the office. 
saddle and rope.’ 
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told him about the fight between Joe and 
Kid O’Neil until after he had been told 
the murder. He went 
e the sheriff and to get a 
raight version of the trouble. 
LeClere had been awake when Soapy 
had brought Yvonne home, and he swore 
to the sheriff that he had heard no shots 
fired before or after Soapy had left. But 
the sheriff had nothing to say. Fat 
worked on the theory that it was better 
to keep your mouth shut and let people 
think you be dumb than to talk 
too much and let them be sure of it. 
After LeClere left him the sheriff 
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AH ranch, wondering what alibi Soapy 
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didn t want to get wet all over; 
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across 
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about it.” 
soapy was all out of breath when he 
. Kat looked him over calmly. 


here yuh found him, 


n hed. 

“You know just w 
soapy _ 

“Oh, shor It was 
dayught yet, but | 
| the place.” 

and how it to me. 

huh.”” Soapy wet his lips. Now 

ed that he had let himself in for 
hing but he was game. 
, and the sheriff's quizzi- 
cal eyes watched Soapy trying to pick out 
the exact spot along a gravel bar. Fi- 
that this was the 


gosh, lemme see. 


wasn't oh, shore, 


bac NK 


roads 


nally Soapy decided 


place. The old boulders were bleached 
white and the gravel was clean. 

“Right here's where he was layin’, 
Fat.” 

““Ain’t no blood around there,” said 
Fat. 

“By golly, that’s right! Not a drop. 
Well, I—I’ll tell yuh somethin’, Fat; he 
wasn't bleedin’ when I found him.” 

“Wasn't, eh? Do yuh see any fox-tail 
around there?” 

“Well, there ain’t any,” 
wonderingly. 

“Nope; there ain’t. That's what makes 
it look funny. Yuh Kid O’Neil’s 
clothes were stickin’ full of fox-tail tops. 
Looked like he had been rolled in it.’ 

“Is that a fact?” Soapy had difficulty 
in clearing his throat. ‘Well, well! 
Where'd he pick that up, do yuh sup- 
I didn’t see none of it on him at 
Mebby the horse rolled with 


said Soapy 


see, 


pose? 
the time. 
him.” 

“Not likely, Soapy. You knew he'd 
been murdered, didn’t yuh?” 

es) didn't look very close, Fat.” 

“Uh-huh. When yuh found the body, 
why didn’t yuh leave it where it was and 
notify me?” 

“Well, I— see, | wasn’t exactly 
sure he was dead. I said to myself that 
he ort to see a doctor; so | piled him on 
my bronc, and—” 

“A while ago yuh knew he was dead, 


soapy. 

rs yuh but I was pretty well 
satisfied that he might be dead.” 

Fat laughed softly and shook his head. 

“Go ahead and tell the truth, Soapy.” 

“I’m tellin’ you the truth.” 

“Oh, all right. C’mon to town with me, 
Soapy; you’re under arrest. I'll take yore 
gun, if yuh don’t mind. Butt first.” 

Soapy passed his gun to Fat and with 
a sinking heart he rode beside the tall 
sheriff. 

“You goin’ to slam me right into a 
cell?” asked soapy as they rode in to 
Chongo town. 

“I’ve got to do it, Soapy; Kid O'Neil 
was murdered.” 

“Mebby he got 
him.” 

“Mebby; but the law don’t allow for 
that.” 

Chey rode down to the jail and Soapy 
was a cell, after which 9. 
sheriff stabled Soapy’s horse and went to 
visit the prosecuting attorney. Frenchy 
LeClere was still in town, but he rode 
home as as he heard of Soapy’s 
arrest. Before he left the coroner asked 
him to bring Yvonne and Joe to the in- 
quest, as they would be asked to testify. 

After the sheriff and prosecutor had 
conferred over the matter the sheriff pro- 
ceeded to find every one who had seen 
the fight between Joe and the Kid and all 
who had heard what Soapy had told the 
Kid, i notified them to attend the 
inquest. 

“Are you tryin’ to hang the murder on 
Soapy Weed?’ asked Tuck Hayward 
ponderously. 

“I’m tryin’ to hang it on the guilty 
man,” retorted the sheriff. “And not 
only that—I expect everybody to tell the 
truth at that inquest.” 

“I’m not to testify, am I?” 
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“You'll tell what you know about it, 
Tuck.” 

“What I know won’t do yuh much 
good.” 

“It ain’t of any interest what yuh know 
—it’s how much of it yuh tell.”’ 

“I wonder just what yuh mean by that 
remark, Fat?” 

“Oh, I’m just tryin’ to be smart, I sup- 
pose. I never had a murder case before; 
so I’ve got to act smart.” 

But after he had gone away Tuck 
Hayward scratched his head and won- 
dered just why the sheriff had said that. 

“Oh, [ll tell the truth,” he muttered. 


“Why not; it’s nothin’ to me.” 
“_ E WAS just standin’ there at the 

bar havin’ a drink, and all to once 
Joe LeClere smashes O'Neil in the nose. 
There wasn’t no reason for—” 

“Yo’re a damn liar and you know it, 
Dalhart.”’ 

Cling Heffner stood up and shook an 
accusing finger at Mike Dalhart, who had 
been sworn as a witness. Dalhart got 
up from his chair, eyes snapping. 

“You can’t call me no liar, Heffner!” 

“TI done called yuh one, Dalhart.”’ 

“Wait a minute,” begged the sheriff. 
“You can’t fight in here. Set down, 
Cling. Dalhart is under oath.” 

“Lot of good that does him. 
geezer would lie with a Bible in 
hands and one in his mouth.” 

The coroner rapped sharply on his 
desk with a carpenter’s hammer. 

“Cease this wrangling. Let the wit- 
ness proc eed.” 

“Just a moment, if you please,” said 
the prosecuting attorney, getting to his 
feet. “‘Perhaps the witness does not 
know that there is such a thing as per- 
jury. You have sworn to tell the truth, 
Dalhart. If you give false testimony and 
it can be proved, there is a_ severe 
penalty.” 

“T ain’t lyin’,” wailed Dalhart. “You 
make Heffner keep his mouth shut, will 
yuh? Or I'll do it.” 

‘You couldn’t shut nothin’,” said 
Cling disgustedly. “If you want trouble, 
just leave that chair and come on outside. 
Yore lyin’ testimony won’t help the case 
any; so yuh might as well quit.” 

“Sheriff, will you stop this bickering?” 
asked the coroner angrily. 

“Are you goin’ to quit it, Cling?” asked 
Fat. 

“When that 
lyin’ yes.” 

' “Are you goin’ to quit lyin’, Dalhart?” 

“By God, I ain’t been lyin’!” 

“Go ahead and testify—and you better 
not lie.” 

The crowded court-room chuckled. It 
was a small room, crowded to suffocation 
and with only a few chairs. Soapy sat 
with the sheriff beside a table, at the end 
of which presided the coroner. The wit- 
ness stand was an old rocking-chair which 
had lost its rockers. 

Frenchy LeClere, Joe and Yvonne 
were there. Some one had kindly pro- 
vided LeClere and Yvonne with chairs. 
They were very serious over the inquest 
and kept their eyes on Soapy, who eyed 
Dalhart malevolently. The testimony 
up to this point had not implicated Soapy 


That 
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in any way, as it merely covered the 


trouble between Joe and Kid O'Neil. 

“Then you claim that Joe LeClere had 
no cause to strike Kid O'Neil?” asked 
the coroner. 

“I never heard anythin’ said that would 
give a reason. 

‘Tryin’ to alibi with his ears,’’ said 
Cling softly enough for every one to hear. 

Dalhart was dismissed and Tuck 
Hayward called to the stand. 

Tuck didn’t see the fight nor did he 
seem to know what had started it. He 
testified to the effect that he and the 
doctor took O’Neil to the Silver Streak 
office, where the doctor repaired O’Neil’s 
nose. 

“Did O’Neil tell you where he was 
goin’, when he left your office?” asked 
the coroner. 

“Yes,” said Hayward. “He said he 
was goin’ home.” 

The room was silent for several mo- 
ments, and then the coroner said: 

“Did Kid O'Neil have a gun?” 

“T don’t know,” lied Hayward. “I 
suppose he did.” 

Cling was called to the stand and was 
able to remember just what O’Neil had 
said about Yvonne. 

“Did he mention her name, Heffner?” 

“No, he didn’t. But he said, ‘That 
damn Canuck girl.’ ” 

“You took O’Neil’s gun away, didn’t 
you?” 

' “Sure—and gave it to the bartender.” 

“T’ve got the gun,” said the sheriff. 
“The bartender gave it to me today.” 

Cling was dismissed after testifying 
as to what time Soapy arrived at the AH 
ranch after the dance, and Yvonne was 
called to the stand. 

She knew nothing about the trouble 
between Joe and O’Neil nor that Soapy 
had spoken harshly to O’Neil that night. 
She said that Soapy took her home and 
she saw him ride away from the ranch- 
house. 

“Did Kid O'Ne ask to take you to 
the dance?” queried the coroner. 

Yvonne flushed quickly as she nodded 
her head. 

“Yes, he asked me sev eral days ago.” 

““And vou refused, of course? 

“Certainly.” 

“Did any one else invite you to the 
dance?” 

“Mr. Hayward.’ 

Tuck grinned sourly. 

“Was *Kid O’Neil angry because you 
refused him?” asked the coroner. 

“T suppose he was.” 

Yvonne was much relieved to have the 
coroner excuse her. 

“Soapy Weed, do you wish to testify?” 
asked x coroner. 

“Shore.” 

“You are not obliged to testify, of 
course.” ; 

“Tha’sall right,” grinned Soapy. “If I 
tell the same story often enough I'll get 
her down pat enough to believe it myself.” 

Everybody laughed, except the Le 
Clere family and Soapy. His story was 
substantially the same that he had told 
the sheriff. He mentioned the fact of the 
Kid’s clothes being full of fox-tail grass 
and that the rocks did not have any 
blood on them. 


“Did you see any gun on the person of 
OQ’ Neil?’ 
“Nope. He was there in the tall grass 
and 
Soapy stopped short, staring straight 
ahead. 


“What fall grass?” asked the sheriff 


quickly. 

“Tall grass?” echoed the coroner. 

“I reckon that’s all my testimony,’ 
said Soapy evenly. , 

He got out of the chair and sat down 
at the table. He had made a dangerous 
slip, and as his eyes swept the faces in the 
room he realized it fully. 

The jury was out only about five 
minutes, and Soapy was led away to stand 
trial for the murder of Kid O’Neil. 

“‘Now, maybe you'll tell the truth,” 
said the sheriff, as he snapped the cell 
door shut. 

“Damn it, I almost did!” snorted 
Soapy. “Didja ever hear the story of the 
Good Samaritan, Fat?” j 

“No; what did he do?” 

““Minded somebody else’s business and 
got away with it—the lucky stiff.” 

“What’s that got to do with you, 


Soa 
“Nothin’, except that it goes to prove 
that lightnin’ ain’t the only thing that 
don’t strike twice in the same place. 
“Oh, I think yo’re a damn fool, Soapy 
Weed.’ 
‘Think so? Hell, I know I am.” 


HE county buried Kid O’Neil in the 

little Chongo cemetery about a mile 
from town, and there were no mourners. 
He had not been liked by anybody. The 
sheriff, coroner, minister and_ several 
boys from the Box S&8 were the only ones 
at the cemetery. ; 

The machinery of the law moves slowly 
in are River Valley, and Soap) Weed 
would be obliged to languish in the jail 
for six weeks before coming to trial. The 
boys from the AH visited ‘him every few 
days. Yvonne wanted to visit Soapy, 
but her father objected: so she sent mes 
sages by Cling, which cheered Soapy, al 
though he was sure that those verbal 
messages were colored rather highly by 
Cling. 

The sheriff was dubious about the 
guilt of soapy Weed. He had a feeling 
that Soapy knew something about the 
murder but was unwilling to tell. The 
sheriff was not a detective. 

This was the second murder since he 
had been elected; the first one having 
pe assed into the limbo of forgotten things, 
it seemed. A cowboy by the name of 
Charley McFee, working for the Box 88, 
had been found dead about half-way be- 
tween the Box 88 and Chongo. He had 
been shot through the heart. 

McFee had only been with the Box 88 
two days. E vidence proved that McFee 
had started for town alone. Dalhart, 
Cornes and Mc Leod had left the ranch 
earlier in 8 evening, leaving McFee, 
Hayward and Joe LeClere at the ranch. 
It seemed that Hayward and Joe had 
decided against going to town and McFee 
had started alone. 

Joe was not working for the Box 88, 
~ had gone out there to sober up, after 

a particularly violent spell of drinking, 
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\ damp loc} ) ur hung his 
forehead, shoved it aside with his 
light his 
match. 
sombrero, 


iown 
wrist as he lteaned across to 
cigaret from the tall cowboy’s 
The tall cowboy his 
disclosing the fact that he had slightly 
andy hair and a pair of steady gray eyes. 

Both men were dressed in range clothes. 
Their signs of many wash 
ings, itround their throats 
ir bat wing chaps 
had seen much service. They wore bat 
tered Stetsons, well-worn cartridge belts, 
agging from the weight of heavy Colt 

and tied behind the cantle of their 
iddles the ward 
robe trunks of the range country. 

Che two were “Hashknife’’ Hartley 
“Sleepy” wanderers of the 
range: always looking for the other side 
of the next hill, finding adventure without 
looking for tt. 

The tall one was Hashknife, christened 
“Henry” in his early infancy, when his 
father rode the Milk River 
bringing the Gospel to bunk-house and 
chuck-wagon; a range preacher who made 
it a life mission to fit men to live rather 
than to die. 

Sleepy hailed from Idaho. These two 
had met at the old Hashknife ranch, and 
the wanderlust had driven them out 
together to go up and down the land, 
sharing one another’s joys and woes. 
Alwavs they had gone seeking peace and 
had found war. Fate seemed to have 
thrown them into troublous places and 
times, where they had ridden neck and 
neck with death, winning by the prover 
bial evelash, at times—but winning. 

Together thev had stepped out of 
smoke-fogged rooms, their ears dulled 
trom the crash of guns, and looked at 
one another in amazement. Death had 
struck at them from beside the roads they 


remov ed 


hirts showed 
the mufthe rs 


were mere strings and the 


guns, 


were their war bags 


ind stevens, 


ranges, 


had traveled, but always their proverbial . 


luck had saved them until they had be- 
come confirmed fatalists. 

And now they were heading down into 
Silver River Valley, which was the other 
side of the hill they had just crossed. It 
was a strange country. They had heard 
of it, heard of Chongo town; and now they 
were going to include it among the places 
they had seen. : 

Hashknife rode a tall gray horse which 
he called Ghost, and Sleepy rode a blue 
roan which he had lately acquired and 
which he had named Rattler, possibly be- 
cause of its habit of striking back at his 
leg. ; 

“Big country down thataway,” ob- 
served Sleepy after they had smoked 
silently for a while. 

Hashknife nodded slowly. 

“Big country, Sleepy. Ain’t she blue 
down there where she fades out? Makes 
a feller kinda wonder what’s down there. 
It kinda reminds me of Twisted River. 
See that smoke away off there to the left? 
I reckon that’s the silver mines on Chongo 
Creek.” 

“Smoke from the concentrators, I 
reckon. Pretty big camp, if they employ 
around five hundred men.” 

“Four big plants, Sleepy. Well, I 
reckon we might as well head for town. 
Ought to be some roads down here 1f we 
keep goin’ long enough.” 

Sleepy nodded, ground the lighted end 
of his cigaret against the knee of his 
chaps and picked up his reins. Hash- 
knife led the way down the side of a small 
ravine, avoiding the heavy brush. At the 
bottom of the ravine they struck a cow- 
trail, deeply rutted and ankle-deep in 
dust 

The trail wound around through the 
brush as it dropped lower and lower. 
Suddenly Hashknife drew up his horse. 
They had come to the end of the trail, 
it seemed, as it stopped against a barrier 
of solid brush. 

“Brush corral,” said Hashknife, swing- 
ing his horse around to the left. 

\head of them a cow bawled softly. 
The brush was not so heavy here and the 
tall gray moved easily around the brush 
corral. Sleepy got a whiff of wood smoke 
and was about to speak to Hashknife 
when the gray stepped out through the 
brush into a small opening. 

Sleepy was close behind, the blue roan 
crowding against the rump of the gray, 
which had stopped short. Fifty feet 
ahead of Hashknife stood a man. He 
had been bending over a little brush fire 
when the gray came through the brush, 
but now he sprang across the fire, whirled 
and drew a revolver, shooting almost from 
his hip. 

It was so unexpected that Hashknife 
ducked as the bullet sang over his head. 
Now the man straightened his arm and 
his second bullet thudded into the swell- 
fork of Hashknife’s saddle. Two inches 
higher and Hashknife would have been 
a first-class casualty. 

Hashknife jerked sideways and drew 
his gun as the man whirled and darted 
for the protecting fringe of brush, and 
at the crack of Hashknife’s six-shooter 
the man went sprawling, his gun flying 
from his hand. 

Sleepy spurred into the opening, gun 
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in hand, and rode down on the man, 
keeping him covered. 

It was Joe LeClere. He sat up, squint- 
ing painfully at Sleepy, who was a total 
stranger to him. Hashknife dismounted 
and picked up Joe’s gun. 

“Kinda sudden, ain’t yuh, pardner?” 
he asked Joe. 

“Aw, what the hell!” growled Joe 
sullenly. 

“Hard as a picnic egg,”’ grinned Sleepy. 
“T’'ll betcha he’s a killer in his own home 
town.” 

“Got yuh in the leg, eh?” said Hash- 
knife, looking at Joe’s left leg, where the 
crimson stain showed through his over- 
alls just above his boot top. “Bone 
busted?” 

“I don’t think so,” growled Joe. 
“Damn bullet knocked my leg loose and 
tripped me.” . 

“Good thing it did; I might have shot 
again.” % 

Joe rubbed a wrist across his forehead 
reflectively. He was in a bad position. 
Hashknife walked over to the brush cor- 
ral, where eight head of steers were slowly 
moving around. He read the brands on 
all of them and noted that they were all 
wearing the mark of the Box 88. He came 
back to the fire, where a short piece of 
half-inch iron rod lay beside an old pair 
of pliers. 

“Some artists use canvas and some use 
cow-hide,” said Hashknife. ‘“‘This’n was 
a cow-hider. I'll betcha he was goin’ to 
do some pyrography on them poor cows. 
How about it, feller?” 

“Aw, go to hell!” grunted Joe. 

“Run yore own errands,” said Hash- 
knife bluntly. “‘Where’s yore bronco?” 

Joe pointed to the west end of the cor- 
ral, where his sorrel drowsed in the shade. 
Joe’s rifle was there too, and Hashknife 
brought it back with the horse. 

“All set to do battle,” he grinned. 
“Can yuh get up?” 

Joe got to his feet, but was unable to 
walk well. The bullet had passed through 
the calf of his left leg and made a painful 
wound. He managed, however, to mount 
the horse. Hashknife tied up the reins 
and put a rope on the horse. 

“T can handle my own horse,” growled 
Joe. 

“Shore yuh can,” smiled Hashknife. 
“That's why I ain’t goin’ to let yuh. I’ve 
got quite a hobby of collectin’ rustlers and 

take no chances.” 

“T wasn’t rustlin’.” 

“IT see yuh wasn't; but mebby the 
owners of them cows might like to know 
what yuh really was doin’. Yo’re pretty 
young for this kinda work. And workin’ 
alone too. Which is the shortest way to 
Chongo?”’ 

Joe refused to offer any information. 
Hashknife mounted and led Joe’s horse 
while Sleepy brought up the rear. They 
followed cattle trails down across the 
hills for a couple of miles until they came 
in sight of the IS ranch. 

“This here jigger is losin’ plenty blood,” 
observed Sleepy. “We better stop at that 
ranch and fix Pen up.” 

“Yore motion carried unanimous,” 
nodded Hashknife, and swung in toward 
the old ranch-buildings. 

The loss of blood had weakened Joe 
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to a point where he did not care to pro- 
test, and he was clinging with both hands 
to the dle-horn when they pulled 
in past corrals and rode up to the 
house. 

Hashknife dismounted and stepped up 
on the porch just as Yvonne —— the 
front door. He stopped short and looked 
at her in silence for several moments. 
Then 

‘““Ma’am, we're strangers here,” he 
said slowly. “We just had a run-in with 
a potential cow-thief and had to drill him 
a Vietle: so we stopped to see if we can’t 
fix him up a little before we take him on 
to town. 

Yvonne stared at him, frowning slightly. 

““A cow-thief?” she said. 

“Yes’m. Oh, he ain’t 
losin’ a little blood.” 

Yvonne stepped out on the porch and 
looked at Joe and Sleepy. Joe’s face was 
very W hite and he was not looking at her. 
She glanced quickly at Hashknife and in 

flash he understood. Except for the 
mouth, they looked alike, Joe and 
Yvonne. 

She went slowly down the steps and up 
to Joe. 

“Joe, what is 1t?”” she asked. 
Joe. My God, Joe, what have you done? 

Hashknife and sleepy exchanged quick 
glances. Yvonne turned to Hashknife, 
tears in her eyes. 

“What happened?” 
don’t be afraid to tell me. 

Hashknife shut his lips tightly 
walked past her to Joe. 

“Let me help yuh off, pardner,” 
said. “We've got to fix up he it leg.” 

He helped Joe off the saddle and half- 
carried him to the porch, where he let 
Joe sit down. Carefully he removed Joe’s 
boot while Yvonne stood over him, her 
hands clenched at her sides. 

“Tell me about it,’” she begged. 
“What did you say shout him stealing 
cows? Whose cows? Oh, can’t you talk? 
He’s my _ brother don’ t you under- 
stand?” 

“Will yuh get me some hot water and 
clean — 

“Yes, I Yvonne stepped to the 
porch be el, but stopped, looking down 
the road. About two hundred yards away 
were a team and wagon, coming toward 
the house. 

“There's Dad,” 
“Oh, what will he Joe, 
prove—" ; 

“Put on some water,” said Hashknife, 
softly, ‘“‘and let me do all the tellin’.”’ 

Joe groaned and leaned back on his 
elbows. Between his physical and mental 
sufferings he was about to coll: apse. Old 
Frenchy LeClere drove his team to the 
front of the house, s srang down and came 
quickly to the mek looking intently ; 
Joe. He looked sharply at Hashknife 
as he said: 

“Somet’ing she’s gone wrong?” 

Yvonne had come back to the doorway 
now. 

“Accident,” said Hashknife slowly. 
“He was gettin’ a drink at a spring back 
in the hills. He said he leaned his rifle 
against a rock and the horse knocked it 
down. Lucky for him that the bullet 
only went through his leg.” 


sad 


the 


serious, but 


“Tell me, 
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kingl 
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can’t you 


she said 


say? 


Joe was staring at Hashknife, his jaw 
sagging, while Sleepy’s mouth twisted 
to a grin and he began rolling a cigaret. 

“By gosh, Joe, you mus’ be more care- 
ful!” excl: rimed the old man. 

He turned to Hashknife and held out 
his hand. 

“T am LeClere,” he said. 
everybody she’ S$ C all me Frenchy. 
she’ smy son. 

“My name’s Hartley,” smiled Hash- 
knife. ‘‘Pardner’s name is Stevens.” 

“I’m glad you fin’ my boy,” LeClere 
told Hashknite thankfully. “You sure 
no bone busted, eh?” : 

““No bones busted,” assured Hashknife. 

“By gosh, look w’ite, eh? You 
need bandage pretty bad, eh? I’m 
hitch up de buggy and tak’ you to 
doctor.” a ‘ 

“Yore daughter is gettin’ us some hot 
water and bandages,” said Hashknife. 
“We'll tix him up and then take him toa 
doctor. It isn’t bleedin’ much now. 

T he old man hurried into the house. 

“Thank yuh,” said Joe weakly. ““That 
was square of yuh.” } 

‘Try playin’ square yourself,” replied 
Hashknife. ‘You can’t beat that game. 
I’d like to take you down and turn yuh 
over to the sheriff, but Hashknife 
shook his head as Yvonne and the old 
man came out, bringing the water and 
bandages. ian 

Joe sagged back and shut his eyes while 
Hashknife cleaned the wound and bound 
itup. The old man hitched up the single 
rig and drove up to the porch as Hz ishknife 
finished. 

“T’ll take him down,” offered Yvonne. 

“T’ve got to go to town, anyway, Dad.’ 

The old man finally agreed and they 
helped Joe into the buggy. 

“You come out see us 
asked the old man. 

“Shore,” grinned Hashknife. 

“Good. Come soon. Yvonne, she’s a 
good cook.”’ 
~ “Thank yuh, Mr. LeClere.” 

Hashknife shook hands with him and 
he and Sleepy rode aw ay beside the 
buggy, the old man waving at them from 
the porch. After they were out of sight 
he stabled Joe’ s horse and came back to 
the porch, where Hashknife had left 
Joe’s rifle, a thirty-thirty carbine. 

He sat down on the porch, holding the 
gun in his hands. He had always been 
rather particular about the condition 
of his guns, while Joe never seemed to 
care what shape they were in. He 
levered out the cartridges, counting them 
The gun was fully loaded. It 
seemed rather strange that Joe should 
have put in a fresh cartridge after being 
shot. It wouldn’t be the natural thing 
to do. 7 

Then ~ threw open the action, stuffed 
the end of a white handkerchief inside 
the sett and peered down the barrel. 
The bore was as bright as polished silver. 
Slowly he put the handkerchief in his 
pocket and closed the gun. For a long 
time he sat there with the rifle across 
lap, the cartridges in his closed right hand 
Ww Rh dangled over his knee, and his eyes 
almost under his shaggy eye 
brows. i 

“Somebody 


“*Mos’ 


Joe, 


she’s 


sometime?” 


over. 


closed 
she’s lied,” he said half- 
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she’s act funny; Joe 


aloud. “Yvonne 


he not say much. I’m wonder how 
Jon yet hot, eh?” 
~ Finally he went into the house and put 
, 
the gun away. 

Ha hknife and Sleepy did not go to the 


doctor’s office with Yvonne and Joe, 
but headed for the livery stable, where 
the \ put uD the ir horses. 

“Look ike a live town,” 
Sleepy, as they left the stable. 

“Ought to be, with the biggest building 
in town devoted to gamblin’,” said 
Hashknife. 

As they stopped front of the Silver 
Streak McLeod and Dalhart came out. 
They merely glanced at the two strangers 
and went on up the street. Hashknife 
looked after them for several moments, 
but finally he followed Sleepy into the 
ylace. 

An alert bartender was ready to supply 
their wants, and Hashknife asked him 
whether he noticed the two men who had 


observed 





just gone out. 

“That was Dunk McLeod and Mike 
Dalhart, both from the Box 88. McLeod 
is the foreman for Hayward.” 

“Who is this Hayward?” 
knife. 

“Owner of the Box 88. 
Silver Streak place.’ 

“Oh, I see,” thoughtfully. More men 
came to be served; so the conversation 
Sleepy hooked his el 
bows over the bar and calmly surveyed 


asked Hash 


Also owns this 


was not rene wed. 


the ylace. 

Jalhart and McLeod,” said Hash- 
knife thoughtfully. “‘Does either name 
sound ft imiliar, Sleepy “a 

“Not tome. I knowed a Dalhart down 
in Texas and I knowed a McLeod in 
ldaho.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t know either of "em, but 


there was somethin’ about one of them 


jiggers that was familiar. Probably mis- 
taken, though. uite a place, eh?” 
“Plenty de-vices for separation,” smiled 
Sleepy. Roulette, chuck-luck, stud, 
lraw, craps, black-jack and slot-ma 
nine 
Fuck Hayward and Fat Garnette came 
to the bar together. They were discussing 
Soapy Weed and neither of them paid 
y attention to Hashknite and Sleepy. 
“You think Soapy is merely coverin’ 
omebody "asked Tuck. 
I shore do,”” nodded the sheriff, and 
veh order to the bartende r. 


“\\ ho, for instance, Fat ‘2 


“Joe LeClere?” 
‘l never said any names. Well, here’s 
down vore neck.” 
‘Sago. Well, I dunno. Of course, 
Joe busted the Ku i’s nose that night and 
the Kid was crazy mad about it.” 
7 he Kid got what was comin’ to him, 
Tuck. 
“Sure, he did. And I'd hate to see 
Soapy hung tor somethin’ he dind’t do.” 
“As far as that’s concerned, I don’t 


’ 


believe they can convict Soapy. Ihe 
prosecutin’ attorney don't think so 
either, but he'll shore try hard. That 


coroner’ jury held him because his 
story went hay-wire. 
he aded. 
the truth, but he won’t do it. 


Soapy’s hard 
I’ve tried to get him to slip me 























“Is the old Frenchman still yellin’ 
about stolen cows?” 

“Not lately,” smiled the sheriff. 

Hayward laughed and left the bar. 


The sheriff glanced sharply at Hashknife 


and Sleepy, realizing that they were 
strangers in Chongo. 

“Howdy, he said, nodding shortly. 

“Pretty good,” said Hashknife. “Have 
a drink, sheriff?” 

“Smoke a see-gar, stranger.’ 

He bit the ¥ off a dried-out weed, 
tucked the end of it back beyond his 
wisdom teeth and waited for them to 
finish. 

“Just get in?” he inquired. 

“Fifteen minutes ago. Rode over from 
Keeling.” 7 

“Hell of a hard ride, wasn’t it?” 

“Somethin’ of about that denomina- 
tion. Wasn’t that Hayward with you a 
few minutes ago?” 

“Yeah, that was him.” 

“Owns a big outfit?” 

fi he Box 88 is a pretty fair layout.’ 

“T wonder how he’s fixed for punchers?” 

“Never heard him say. He lost one a 
week ago.” 

“Quit?” 

“Murde red.’ 

“Yeah?” Hashknife looked at the in- 
signia of office on the sheriff’s vest. 

“Mi ikes it kinda tough for you, eh?” 

“Oh, I dunno. We're hok lin’ a man for 

tris il.” 

“But you don’t believe he’s guilty.’ 

The sheriff looked keenly at Hashknife. 

“How do yuh know that?” 

“Heard yuh tell Hayward.’ 

“Oh, yea-a-ah, I forgot about that. 
Well, I’ve got to be movin’. See yuh 
later.” 

“Shore; so-long.”’ 

Hashknife and Slee y crossed the 
street to a store, where they met Yvonne. 
She was carrying out some packages, and 
they helped her put them in the buggy. 

“How was the leg?” asked Hi ishknife. 

‘The doctor said it wasn’t dangerous. 
I will pick Joe up and take him home on 
my way back. Oh, I don’t know how to 
thank you for lying about that.” 

Hashknife considered her gravely, but 
his gray eyes smiled as he said softly: 

la'am, I’m not addicted to lyin’; so 
I just ask yuh to accept that as the truth.” 

“Tt is good of you,” she said. “You 
don’t know how good it was to hear you 
tell Dad what you told him out there. It 
may be a lesson to Joe.” 

“I shore hope so, ma’am.” 

“My name is Yvonne LeClere, Mr. 
Hartley. Everybody calls me Yvonne.” 

“That's fine,” smiled the tall cowboy. 
“My friends call me Hashknife.” He 
indicated Sleepy. “Call him Sleepy. He 
thinks he’s ith and bright, but he 
ain’t; so don’t take him seriously.’ 

Yvonne laughed and picked up the 
lines. 

“IT want to add to Dad’s invitation,” 
she said. “Come out to the ranch and 
see us.” 

“Yes’m, we shore will, Yvonne. Tell 
Joe to take care of the leg.”” 

“I shall tell him many things,” she 
said soberly. 

“Not too much,” he warned. “This 
has been a hard day for him.” 
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They watched her drive down toward 
the doctor’s office, and she waved at them 
as she turned the corner. 

“Mamma mine!” exclaimed Sleepy. 
“That's some girl.” p 

Hashknife nodded slowly. 

“_ reckon she'll do, Sleepy. Let’ $s go 
and fold ourselves around some food and 
then get a room. I could sleep about ten 
hours and feel more like a man.” 

“‘Well, there won’t nobody have to rock 
me; that’s a cinch, Hashknife. I don’t 
see how any punc hers can work dili- 
gently with a girl like her in the vicinity. 

know I couldn't.’ 

“Somebody has probably had an op- 
= on her for a long time, Sleepy.” 

I suppose,” sighed Sleepy. ‘Anyway, 

I’m not so hard-hit that I can’t eat and 

sleep; so let’s me and you find where hen- 

fruit and hawg-leg gets familiar. C’mon.” 


ND then he said—who played that 
jack? You, Soapy? Come to 
father. That gives me game. He said he 
leaned his gun against a rock and laid 
down to get a drink— No, it’s Chuck’s 
deal. I dealt last time. He leaned his 
gun against the rock and when he laid 
down to get a drink, his horse— You bid 
two? Betcha you’ve got the ace, deuce. 
Pass. 3 : 

“Well, the horse knocked the gun down 
and it went off and the bullet went plumb 
through his left leg. You bid three, 
Chuck? Bid ’em high and sleep in the 
street, eh?” 

Weary McMillan grinned and leaned 
back against the wall of the cell, waiting 
for Chuck Haverty, the jailer, to lead. 
The latter and Weary were hese their 
daily game of pitch with Soapy W eed, and 
Weary had Seoughe the news of Joe 
LeClere’s accident. 

“Who told yuh all this?” asked Soapy. 
“Doc Plumley. Yvonne brought Tie 
yesterday to hav e his leg dressed.” 
“Didja see her, Weary?” asked Soapy. 
“Nope. Gimme’low, game. You go 
back two-bits, Chuck. Don’t never de- 
xend on a five-spot bein’ low in a three- 
ce Bde yardner. It was kinda luck 
for Joe that them two strange punchers 
came along and heard the shot. They 
helped Joe to the ranch. Didja see "em, 
Chuck?” 

“I seen ’em,” nodded Chuck, digging 
up a quarter, which he placed under the 
cigar box containing their chips. 

‘l got to talkin’ with the tall one,’ 

said Weary. “Said his name was one. 
I think the other is Stevens. Pretty 
salty-lookin’ pair of geezers, them two. 
If was lookin’ for trouble, I don’t 
reckon I'd < hoose the tall one. Yore deal 
Soapy. All I need is two points to take 
the dinero.” 

“Sluff to me, Chuck,” said Soap 

“Like hell!” wailed Chuck. “You only 
need two points. I’m the one to sluff to, 
*cause I need five. You sluffed a ten to 
Weary that time, tryin’ to set me, when 
I’m low mz in. If you hadn’t been a \Pris- 
oner, I'd ’: x’ poked yuh in the snoot.’ 

“There’s some advantage in bein’ a 
ysrisoner, Chuck. But I’d much rather 
* free and take a chance on you pokin’ 


= 


me. 
“Then why don’tcha tell the truth and 
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get out?” asked Weary. “Yo’re an awful 
sucker, accordin’ tome. You never killed 
Kid O'Neil no more than I did.” 

“They're goin’ to try me for it, Weary.” 

“Shore. And a damn fool cow- jury 
might hang yuh too.” 

“That kinda ruins my game, Weary. 
W hi at are yuh biddin’?” 

“T’ll chance a couple.’ 

“With the ace, deuce, probably,” sighed 
Chuck. “IT’ll shoot the whole works— 
four.” 

“And get set higher than a kite,” 
grunted Soapy. 

“With the ace, king, jack, trey? Any- 
body got the deuce? No? There’s my 
four. I catch Soapy’s ten on the second 
swing —sabe? Gimme that dinero. Any 
old time yuh bid and make four yuh win 
the pot.” 

f I was as lucky as you are, I'd be out 
of jail,” sighed Soapy. “That was my last 
two-bits.” 

“Tl stake yuh,” said Chuck. 

“Suppose they find me guilty?’ 

“Game's over,” said Chuck seriously. 

“a plumb forgot about the trial.’ 

“IT reckon yore name’s McHaverty, 
said Soapy. * “You shore act Scotch.” 


HAT same morning Hashknife and 

Sleepy rode away from Chongo 
town, heading north. They did not stop 
at the LeClere ranch but swung in to the 
north of it. Hashknife had noted many 
landmarks on their trip into Silver River 
Valley and he had little difficulty in find- 
ing the spot where they had met Joe 
LeClere. 

But the Box 88 cattle were gone, the 
brush corral empty. Hashknife did not 
expect this. His idea in coming out there 
Ww as to release those steers. 

“Do yuh think they busted loose?” 
asked Sleepy. 

Hashknife shook his head and pointed 
at the ash-heap where the fire had been 
built. A man had attempted to obliter- 
ate all indications of the fire and had left 
a heel mark deeply punched in the dirt. 

“We never touched that fire, Sleepy,” 
said Hashknife. 

“That's right. I reckon Joe wasn't 
workin’ alone, after all. I just been 
thinkin’ that this country might not be 
healthy for us. The geezer who came 
back here must know that we stopped 
Joe LeClere, don’tcha think?” 

“Kinda looks thataway.” 

They rode back down the valley and 
swung in at the IS ranch again. Yvonne 
was sweeping the front porch as they 
rode up and she came out to them, carry- 
ing her broom. She looked like a pretty 
Gipsy with her head bound in a scarlet 
bandanna. 

““How’s Joe?” asked Hashknife. 

“‘He’s still in bed,” she replied. “I 
guess his leg is pretty sore. le hasn’t 
much to say. Dad tried to question him 
last night.” She shook-her head sadly. 
“IT don’t believe Dad takes any stock in 
the story about Joe being shot acciden- 
tally.” 

“Why not?” asked Hashknife sudden- 
ly. ; 

“Well, he asked Joe how he happened 
to reload his rifle and who cleaned 1t after 
the shot.’ 


Hashknife smiled sourly and looked at 
Sleepy. 

“We shore overlooked that point,’ * he 
admitted. “That’s too di inged bad. 
What did Joe tell him?” 

“Nothing. 
about it. Dad went to town this morning. 
Won’t you come in a while? I was just 
finishing my work, you see.” 

They dismounted and sat in the shade 
of the porch. 

“Will you tell me all about what hap- 
pened yesterday?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Hashknife. “You go 
ahead and Selieve I told yore Dad the 
truth.” 

“That lets you out of anythin’,” 
added Sleepy. ‘“‘Yore Dad can’t prove 
that we lied, yuh see. If it comes to a 
show -down, 1’ | swear I cleaned that gun 
and put in a cartridge.’ 

“Dad wouldn’t believe that. He’s had 
so much trouble with Joe! He tries to 
believe in Joe; but Joe drinks hard all 
the time and gambles when he can get the 
money. It’s only been in the last year or 
so. Before that Joe was fine.” 

“We've heard quite a lot about this 
Kid O'Neil,” said Hashknife. ‘“‘We didn’t 
like to ask questions, yuh see, but I'd 
kinda like to hear about him. We know 
they've got a man by the name of Soapy 
Weed in jail and that O’Neil was shot 
from behind. What was it about the 
body comin’ to town on W eed’ s horse?”’ 

Yvonne told them the whole story as 
well as she could, including the evidence 
at the inquest. Hashknife questioned 
her about kia O’Neil’s activities prior to 
the shooting, and she told him of how the 
Kid had hired out to her father when he 
first came into the Valley. 

“IT wasn’t here when he came,” she 
said. ‘“‘He had been here about a week 
when I came back from school. He got 
drunk and tried to kiss me and I slapped 
his face. When Dad found it out he 
kicked O’ Neil off the ranch. 

“Then he went to work for the AH 
outfit, but they had some trouble over 
there and he lost his job. After that he 
went to work for the Box 88 and he was 
with them until he was killed.” 

“Kind of a tough Aombére, eh?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Did you know McFee, the man who 
was murdered about a year or so ago near 
Chongo?” 

“No, I never met him. He was only 
in the valley a short time. Joe knew him, 
I think. I guess they never had any idea 
who killed him.’ 

“Probably not. 

Joe?” 

“Why, sure.” 

They followed Yvonne in the house and 
found Joe in a bedroom that opened off 
the living room. He was propped up in 
bed, smoking a cigaret, and did not seem 


I wonder if we could 


overjoyed to see them. He admitted 


that the leg was very sore and that he had 
not slept well. 

“You remember a feller named McFee 
who was killed near Chongo?” asked 
Hashknife. 

Joe stz arted suddenly and almost 
drop ped his cigs iret. 

(To Be ContINvED) 
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Said he was too sick to talk 
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How an Indian 


that nothing would injure him. The trail 
first Indi rry County tor 
ind wherever he 


in seenin Pe 
went he was the 
ittraction, 

imazement when 
While he was work- 
juiet and at all times his eyes 
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MI own account of my trail of Alice 
A Arne ld will be better understood 
read the extracts 


newspaper clippings which were for 
Detective Davis after 


irlisle sometime ago and 


ne him. 


itter one nas above 
trom 
warded t ne by 

| t | " r the impossibility 
} lost, by stating that 
cognizance of the general 


and the grass ccasioned 
country; 


a book. 


wind of that 
i i\ 1IAC 
locked in one’s 
be lost. 

get on with the narrative, 

ned, sleep that night 
wot where | had the leat 
ylood on it, and then trust to luck 
tor what the light of dawn might bring. 
| had considerably more than that to do; 


on the found 
with the 


| 


for trailing halt eve and 
fourth induction and deduction and one 
and instinct 


told you all of 


Ss one nose, one 


fourth common sense 
though | 
this in IgI1l. 

What | wanted to do that night was to 
2 that they would 
me to the next day 
ifter the sun had shone on them; and 
then to see the mountains in the dark 
ness so that I could get some idea of the 
route a human being with two eyes would 
take after leaving that large, round stone 
it five o'clock in the evening. 

After the State Police had left me I had 
“planted”’ my tracks and marked their 
location with stones. I caught a terrapin 
in the mountain stream and ate it for 
supper Chen I took an estimate of the 
stars started to pick my way up the 

rk side of the mountain, taking 
#t the open, starlit portions 
h might attract 


at night. I wandered all night; 


] } 
ould not Nave 


“plant some tracks s¢ 


be ready for scent 


ind 


the eve of a 
wanderer! 
growth and 
through the long, steep, Jagged stretch ot 
boulders up to the very summit. 

began to break, | 

on the ground and 

three hours’ 


on past the zone of timber 


| 


ugh two or 


I awoke the sun was warming 
l wa on top of Fuscarora Mountain, 
| the haht t day proved to be 


about three hundred yards 


me upon no definite 
y steps back toward the 
| had planted the tracks on 

I reached this spot and 


continued from page 27 


spent an hour attuning my nose to the 
difference between the scent of the tracks 
and the fresh, virgin grass and winter- 
green surrounding tt. 

“Nose tracking,” I should point out, 
can be carried on only on green growth. 
As far as | know, the human nose cannot 
detect tracks on dried leaves or sticks or 
ordinary ground though animals can. 
But an animal cannot tell a human track 
from that of any other animal if the 
human is barefoot; for it is only the 
“dead smell” of the leather in man’s 
shoes or moccasins which tips off an animal 
that the thing he is tracking is man. This 
“dead smell” of leather frightens animals 
out of their wits, especially if the leather is 
the dead hide of their own kind—such as 
moose-hide soles being smelled by a moose. 
Indians know this, and wherever possible 
in the Far Northwest they hunt baretoot, 
especially the tribes who hunt wild cattle 
in Northern Central British Columbia. 
They will not even use a saddle or bridle 
on their horses, because they are made of 
cowhide and will cause a herd to stam- 
pede at a distance of a half-mile, once the 
wild cattle have caught scent of the odor 
of the dead hide from their own kind. 

But a man can track better than an 
animal on dry that have been 
rained on or overduly absorbed by the 
sun. Here, when the scent has been lost 
to the animal's man’s eye, if 
yroperly trained, can detect a dried leaf or 
yranch disturbance that the animal is net 
intelligent enough to notice. No matter 
how light the step, it is impossible for a 
person to walk over dried material with- 
out leaving distinct evidences behind him. 
A dried branch on the ground may not 
break, but its fragile little tributaries will. 
So with dried leaves. The leaf may not 
break or crackle—as leaves most often 
do—but it will fold or crease excellently 
for tracking purposes. 


surfaces 


nose, a 


On the ground beneath all 
surface material there is a lit- 
tle sc raping effect left by the 
“hind feet’’ of both bear and 
man, the only beings who 
shuffle their feet when they 
pick them up. Other animals 
pick up their feet neatly and 
perpendicularly. Theretore it ; 
is often difficult to tell a bear’s trail from 
that of a man, unless it is in early spring 
before the bear’s paws have been worn 
down by grubbing and walking. 
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vails 


Green grasses of some length give trail- 
ing evidences by leaving a general sweep 
in the direction that the person or animal 
has traveled. But on short grass or moss 
one must rely more on the nose or on the 
slight bruises left behind. 

Solid mountain boulder is the hardest 
material to trail on, but even here there is 
a softer coating on the outside of the rock, 
or here and there a stretch of moss, that 
will give one the telltale scrape of the 
human or bear foot. Frost provides the 
most perfect tracking surface known to 
the trailer. 

The above is to show, as well as I can 
without becoming too detailed, that 
there is nothing uncanny or unexplain- 
able about the art of trailing. It is just 
a matter of good training and instinct. 


FTER I had gotten well nose-sensed 

to the district and its tracks and had 
convinced myself that Alice Arnoid had 
gone up the mountain, I returned to the 
Leash estate to acquaint the police with 
my findings and plan of action before 
starting out on a final hunt to the end 
of the trail I had discovered. 

When I arrived at the Leash home I was 
greeted with the news that the State 
Chemist had found that the blood on the 
leaf was human blood, which had already 
been announced in red headlines in the 
newspapers. I also found that my own 
“disappearance” had caused much con- 
cern in the press and the countryside. 

I decided in bed that night that thence- 
forward I would say nothing about what 
I discovered until I had found Alice 
Arnold. I was not used to being the 
center of so much attention—the crowds, 
the newspapers —and I could not adjust 
my consciousness to that sort of ay > 

So when I returned again two days 
later I did not mention a wisp of blonde 
hair which I had found on a bet about 
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two miles southward on top of the 
mountain. Neither did I say that I had 
found further foot-tracks in that district. 

A weird situation had developed while 
I was away. The two State Police took 
me aside and told me that suspicions of 
foul play now rested on a certain family 
not far away. They had found that cer- 
tain of her relatives had an insurance 
policy on Alice Arnold; that on the night 
of her disappearance one of them had re- 
turned home drunk. The supposition 
now was that the girl had been killed and 
buried, either where I found the blood or 
on the big farm estate. 

My job was to go to the farm and search 
every nook of the territory for any recent 
disturbance of the soil, while the Police 
stood by and protected me. This I did, 
which consumed an entire day. While 
this family watched me through the 
windows, I paid particular attention to a 
vegetable patch which had been covered 
over with manure, and also to the premises 
of the barn. But I discovered nothing. 

The next day I was detailed to search 
the ground all around the spot where I 
had found the bloody leaf, for any recent 
interment. I began to think that I ought 
to have told the detectives about the 
wisp of blonde hair | had found; for | 
was convinced in my own mind that we 
were following the wrong trail. 

So, instead of spending my time in the 
bloody- leaf district, I proceeded the next 
day on up the mountain and to the point 
where I had found the hair, and took up 
the trail from there on. This trail led 
across an area of large boul lers, and I lost 
it. I spent many hours trying to pick it 
up again on the other side of these 
boulders but to no avail. 

I was about two and a half miles in a 
southerly direction on top of the moun- 
tain. After all my work, I seemed to 
have been stopped dead at this point. 

During this time I lived away many 
cold hours on top of that mountain, try- 
ing to snatch bits of sleep, lying flat on 
my back at night with nothing but the 
sky to blanket me. 

An Indian takes great pride in foraging 
for himself and, also, each time I had 
started out I had expected to return the 
same night; hence I had not asked for a 
blanket. My ears were always alert for 
any sounds that might come from Alice 
Arnold, whom I felt must be near me. A 
whine would cause me to jerk myself up 
on my elbows and remain motionless fora 
second. Then it would come again—and 
it would be a wildcat. 

One morning I awoke and decided that 
I would return to the Leash home for some 
food and rest. But I had an unaccount- 
able urge to cross the boulder area again 
and to proceed down the mountain ae 
the other side of the stretch of solid 
granite which had been halting my 
search. As I was making my way along 
the far edge of these boulders and was 
almost ready to pass from the plateau 
down the sient descent of the moun- 
tain, my eyes caught sight of a little 

reen, wilted switch lying on the ground. 
T picked it up and examined it, and 
but a few minutes were needed to locate 
the shrub that it had been plucked from. 
The position of this little sapling showed 


that some person had pulled on it to 
balance himself while stepping off the 
edge of the boulder area. 

I crawled around on my 

knees and looked earnestly for the lost 
trail again. Ten minutes later I was 
rewarded with about fifteen feet of the 
most distinct trail I had encountered 
in the entire search. The grass was long 
enough to have been pressed permanently 
down by foot pressure. And _ there 
they were—the tracks—foot by foot. 
Soon the trail faded away into nothing- 
ness again on the dry surface beyond, and 
in my ee sleep ess condition I could 
not pick it - again. 
After exploring southward for some 
distance in the hope that I might come 
upon the girl herself, I turned around and 
started to trudge the long, weary miles 
back to the Leash estate—this time to 
tell all I had seen and discovered. 

Though I had been running from four 
to six miles a day at Carlisle, in training 
for the spring track team, and had ene rgy 
that had never given way to fatigue at 
any time in my life, the strain of this 
thing was now beginning to tell on me. 
I could have lain down and slept inter- 
minably in that warm sunshine. But my 
big job now was to get back and ask the 
State Police to get out another posse; for 
I was certain that I knew where the girl 
could be found if I could get enough men 
to beat the bush. 

The next day three hundred men lined 
themselves from the top of the mountain 
down to its very bottom—abreast of 
each other and about twenty feet apart— 
and with long sticks in their hands 
started the massed combing process of the 
entire mountain. Senator James McKee 
had charge of the upper end of this unique 
line and I the lower. We kept the line 
fairly straight by signaling back and 
forth to each other on our hunting bugles 
made of cow horns. 

Darkness overtook this posse by the 
time it had gone three miles southward 
along the mountain, and it had to return 
empty-handed lest the whole outfit 
should become lost in the night. 

But the lonely trail was finally fol- 
lowed to its end. A little over three miles 
southward on the summit of the moun- 
tain, near where I had spent my last 
night listening to the whining of the wild- 
cats, beautiful little Alice Arnold was 
found ‘ ‘sleeping”’ under a bush. In the 

early morning sunshine her radiant blonde 

hair was blowing on the mountain breezes 
like virgin corn- -silk. Her arms were en- 
circling her head in the comfortable snug- 
ness of youthful repose. She was dead. 
Hopelessly lost in the wilds of the Tus- 
caroras, it was plainly apparent that she 
had lain down to sleep and that hunger 
and exposure had wooed the sleeping c hile 1 
into eternity. 

And thus the mystery of Alice Arnold, 
which had focused the attention of the 

nation, was cleared. 

To this day, I do not know how I got 
back to Carlisle—whether by train, by 
motor or by foot. Think as I may, I can 
remember nothing until a week later. ] 
must have slept away that week of my 
life. 
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‘The Pievy P ugev 


sealed a promise made between them that 
when he had made a plac tor himself in 
the world he would return to her 

What a tool he had been 
have stayed away so long! When they 
reached the turn in the road he let the 
blankets slide from his shoulder onto the 
low raul fence, 

“That makes a place to sit,” he told her. 

She taced him in a sort of pani 

“We'd better go straight on to the 
house.” 

“No: this is the place I’m mighty 
glad to get back home, Letty, and I want 
you to know that plenty times I nearly 
turned round and came back, anyway. 

She controlled herself and watched him 

lly. 

“Why didn't you, Paul?” 

“TI won't say I was rightly ashamed to 
come back. I've done as well, probably, 
as | ought to have expected, and some 
times I told myself that, and that I'd 
come back here and see the folks—”’ 

She pressed her hands together as if in 
pain “Oh, if you had, Paul—it you 


only had 
Che hurt in her voice surprised him. 
“Then, Letty, I'd think, ‘No, I'll wait 
until I get ahead a little further.’ [ know 
now that | ought not to have waited. 
You were down here—” 
Her manner checked him. 
“Please don’t go on, Paul.” 
I I ot anxiety. 
- some one else?” 


| 
I ‘ 
“No; there is no one else.” 
“Then why?” 
was very whit 
I don’t know what you must think 
You go away and stay away four 
ind, though you write in your letters 


coming back, vou never do come 
back; and after a while there get to be 
fewer letters Chen, when I write you 
that Dad has found the oil you come 
back right away!” 

He stared at her. 

“Letty, you mean you think the reason 
that I have come back is that you-all 
have got rich?” 

“I don't know what I think. I reckon 
I’m atraid to think. All I know is that 
you didn’t come back because of me and 
that perhaps you never—never would 
have come back just because of me.”’ 

“a see,” he said 

Her finality was crushing to him; he 
had no argument, he understood, by 
which she could be changed. As they 
walked on, ne looked toward the higher 
land—his land, or what should have been 
his—and realized that its ownership was 
something which he never could prove. 
The sentence in Ben’s letter was indefi 
nite Any statement of his own as to 
Ben’s intention would be merely ridiculous 
if 1t controverted the witnessed evidence 
It would condemn him with 
Letty forever to make charges against 

tather which she would not believe. 
tt it be ingratitude to try to take 

w money away trom her and 

nd Dan? Except tor these 


of the will 


, he thought, to 


continued from page 44 


yxeople, where would he himself have 
Soon? They had found him a little friend 
less boy beside the road and had cared 
tor him! 

They went on to the house; afterward 
they walked back through the dusk to 
the Sweet’s to supper. 


table showed that he considered himself 
to have passed safely through the ordeal 
of Wessel’s return and the danger of be- 
trayal. Wessel, after supper, helped Mrs. 
Sweet and Letty with * dishes; then 
pridefully Mrs. Sweet made him listen to 
the records on the talking-machine. 

“It’s time tor prayers, Pa,” she finally 
announced. ‘Paul has been traveling and 
will want to get his rest.” 

Sweet rose to get the Bible from the 
shelf but never brought it. His hand 
was checked, stretched half-way to the 
book. A roar rattled the windows ot the 
house and set the tin dishes hung against 
the wall to dancing—an explosion such as 
Wessel never before had heard, for it did 
not end but swelled into a sound which 
was like a solid substance beating on the 
ear-drums. 

Sweet swung about, 
wi th staring eyes. 

‘The well!” he cried at them. “The 
well!” 

He ran out of the house. Wessel, fol- 
lowing with the two women, looked in 
vain toward the clustered lights which 
marked the wells, to determine what had 
happened. Seizing each woman by the 
hand, he ran with them after Sweet. 

“She blowed herself in!” one of the men 
shouted at them as they approached the 
well. “Came in a gasser! 

They stared at the mass of cordage 
tangled about the derrick and at the ton 
or more of drilling tools which had been 
shot from the well-mouth by the rushing 
gas, as though from the barrel of a gun 
some half-mile long; then Wessel hurried 
to where Sweet was talking with the boss 
driller. 

“We're higher up the slope than the 
other wells,” the driller was saying; “‘con- 
sequently we hit the gas that lays above 
the oil. She'll b low off the gas, and then 
the oil will come.” 

“How long will that take?” Wessel 
asked him. 

“Might be minutes, might be days. 
Depends on how much gas is in the 
pocket.” 

The other drillers, with the engineer 
and one of the tool dressers, were moving 
the boiler to a spot where it could be re 
lighted without danger that the roaring 
stream of gas from the well-mouth would 
take fire W essel brought the covers ot 
one ot the bunks from the bunk-house and 
spread them to make a seat tor Letty. 
There was thrill, he realized, as he sat 
beside her; one choked with excitement 
as he watched for the coming of the oil. 

With sunset the sky had clouded. A 
few huge drops of rain fell, but no others 
followed. In the Norther» States such 
heavy clouds as hung just above the tree- 
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white-faced and 


The hardness of 
Dan’s face as he sat at the end of the deal 


tops would have meant a severe storm; 
they did not mean that here, for the sud 
den checking of the drops made certain 
that the clouds were going to drift by and 
the rain fall somewhere to west of them 
where the heat-lightning flashed. 

Wessel was not conscious of the impulse 
which brought him suddenly panting and 
shaking to his feet. A white flash directly 
above the well bridged from the bellying 

cloud to the steel top of the derrick. A 
bursting echo answered from the well. 
Up from the well-mouth roared a rush of 
flame. The hills, the woods, the figures 
of the fleeing men stood out sud ica to 
the sight as pl: uinly as by day. 

Wessel saw Sweet, his clenched hands 
stretched above his head as though to 
curse the lightning and his chalk- white 
face twisted in his rage. In the heat of 
the gas-flame that roared up from the 
well the derrick blazed down to four 
charred stumps. The steel crown- block 
with its sheave-wheels, no longer sup- 
ported by the derrick-legs, fell from its 
Leight upon the derrick floor, crushing 
that and the well-casing. The steel cable 
inextricably twisted in this wreck was 
white with heat. 

The magnificence of this column of fire 
which a up to the heavens held 
Wessel moticnless for seconds. Finally 
he moved toward Sweet. At sight of 
him Sweet’s hands fell to his sides; he 
seemed to catch himself together; he 
turned abruptly to the driller. The 
driller threw out his palms with the 
gesture of a fatalist. Wessel stood lis- 
tening as the driller talked with Sweet. 
He feit Letty’s hand upon his arm. 

“What are they going to do?” she 
asked him. 

He shook his head. The almost impos- 
sibility of extinguishing this spouting 
flame, fed inealametibly from under- 
sround, was evident. He remembered 
Saving heard that ignited wells burned 
often tor weeks 

“They can’t put it out,” he told her; 
“at least, he says these men can’t put it 
out. He says putting it out is a contract 
job. He’s going to send somebody for 
the superintendent of the company that’s 
doing the drilling.” 

A man was put into the flivver which is 
to be found at every oil-well and sent off 
to the new oil town of Necessity. There 
and beyond there for thirty miles round 
the roar of sound and the blazing reflec- 
tion on the clouds must have been bring- 
ing people to their doors. The driller 
looked toward the other wells. 

“I'd quit pumping those two wells,”” he 
advised. 

Sweet stared at him. The column of 
flame which went straight up into the air 
did not a an ar to threaten the other wells. 

“Why?” he questioned. 

“We don’t know when this well is com- 
ing in with oil. The other wells flowed 
betore they had to be put on the pump. 
Probably this one will, too. Suppose it 
comes in with more oil than can be 
burned at the well. The rest will flow 
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down the hill, on fire. This scrub-oak is 
dry as paper. The whole place is likely 
to get to burning.” 

Wessel looked anxiously at the flame. 
Was the gas changing color? That 
change, he had heard one of the men say, 
would precede the coming of the oil. The 
driller detailed two men to tear down the 
bunk-house for its lumber. He himself, 
with Wessel and Sweet and the other men, 
disconnected the boilers from the wells 
which had been pumping; they began 
laboriously to move the = & up the hill. 
The reason for this operation Wessel did 
not understand; the as words of com- 
mand, however, made plain to him that 
when help came the gas-tiame could be 
put out only with live s ~.1. He gath- 
ered, too, that they had not enough boil- 
ers, having only three; a dozen or twenty 

would be needed, most of which would 
have to be brought from Necessity. 

As he strained, sweating, at the steel 
bar with which he and one of the tool- 
dressers were pinching the boiler uP the 
hill, he kept an eye upon the well. There 
was as yet no indication of the oil, the 
tool-dresser assured him. 

“T’ve saw a gas-flame like that put out 
with water,” the man commented. 

The driller overheard. 

“Like hell you have!” 

As the man explained, Wessel listened 
intently. 

“Can’t we 
driller. 

“We can furnish two streams of water,” 
the driller replied, “but where are you 
going to find the two men to go in close 
the w way he says? 

“I’m one,” Wessel answered, ‘ 
Sweet is the other.” 

He looked to Sweet, who stared at him 
with a strained look and nodded. They 
hurried with the driller up the hill to the 
dismantled bunk-house. The lumber 
from the house, Wessel had learned, was 
to be made into shields covered with 
asbestos and corrugated iron, which were 
to be set about the well to protect the 
men who directed the steam upon it. 
The two workers had already completed 
one shield, ready for the covering, and 
were at work upon a second. Wessel 
tried the weight of the completed shield 
and found that, without the covering, it 

was not too heav y for him to push forward. 

As he turned then to assist the men 
who were rigging up the pumps and con- 
necting the lines of hose, he saw Letty 
facing him. 

“They say you’re going in there!” she 
cried at him. “You and Dad! You 
mustn 't! They'll get help soon to put 
it out!’ 

“Perhaps not soon enough, Letty.” 

“Then you must let some one else 


a 


try that?” he asked the 


‘and Dan 


“It’s our—it’s his well.” 

She caught him. “Not you!” 
“Not you!” 

He loosened her hands and ran to the 
waiting men. The two shields had been 
set upon op. osite sides of the well as 
close as cou Phe done with safety. Even 
at this distance the heat seared the skin 
and the men held their bent arms before 
their faces. Wessel seized the blanket 
which had been brought from one of the 


she cried. 


bunks and wet down with water, and_| 
wrapped it round his head and shoulders. | 
Then he grasped the hose and, setting his | 
shoulder to the shield, began to move it 
forward foot by foot. He could see on the 
opposite side of the well and, upward 
from him on the hillside, Dan’s shield 
begin to move forward at the same 
instant. 

As he edged the shield nearer and 
nearer to the flame, its edges smoked and 
charred. He felt the skin on his face 
where the blanket did not protect it swell 
into blisters; his hands seared and became 
puffed. He knew, however, that he had 
to get still closer to the fire. The heat was 
like nothing he had ever felt before; it was 
like a weight crushing him. W here his 
skin was exposed it turned smooth and 
bright like a The gas, as it rushed up 
from the shattered well-c casing, was not at 
once ignited, but burst into flame some 
distance up in the air. He pressed the 
hose to mz ie the water spray and directed 
it into the “cool’’ part of the gas, while 
Dan did the same upon the opposite side. 
The two sprays, according to what the 
tool-dresser had said, must be made to 
meet in the gas; then they must be raised 
in unison to the point where the gas took 
fire. If this was done correctly, the water 
from both sides would be suddenly con 
verted into steam, the steam would mo 
mentarily separate the burning gas from 
that not yet on fire and the fire would 
wink out. 

But it was not easy for him and Dan to 
work the streams in unison. A dozen 
times they raised them to the flame only 
to see them fail of their effect. Several 
times his or Dan’s shield burst into fire, 
and they must wait while the hose was 
used to put it out. Wessel felt his senses 
reeling; he suspected that, at times, his 
or Dan’s senses momentarily deserted 
him and that this was the reason the 
streams could not be made to meet. He 
desperately centered his faculties upon 
that faltering spray, so that he hardly 
heard the thin, ymin shouts of the men. 
Something acutely warning had come 
into those shouts, which he did not at 
first apprecik ate until he saw has the fame 
was drawing itself down, lowering toward 
the well-mouth; the gas was thickeni ing; 
itwasturning yellow. Theoil wascoming! 

Wessel found himself crying out, shriek- 
ing at Dan that they must be quick, 
although he knew that Dan could not 
hear. Then the gas-stream seemed to 
choke; it retched and suddenly it gave 
place to the oil. Black, slimy, viscid, the 
oil welled up; wherever it came in contact 
with the white heat of the tangle of wire 

cable it burst into flame and smoke. It 

flooded out, blazing more and more, over 
the timbers of the derrick floor, which 
also took fire and now became a floor of 
flame. It swelled out, blazing, onto the 
hill-slope toward Wessel, putting out a 
dozen serpent- heads of fire to seek paths 
down into the hollow. Fortunately, his 
shield stood upon a little rise of ground; 
the streams of fire descending to it divided 
before they reached it and flowed by upon 
both sides. 

All chance of putting out this spreading 
flame with water, Wessel saw, was at an 
end. He threw down the hose ‘and turned 
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Some wonder such results can be ac- 
complished without harm. The evidence is 
everywhere. Countless people know that 
Marmola brings benefits other than reduc- 
tion. It could not live and prosper for 
nearly two decades without that. 

Learn what Marmola does. Watch the 
gradual but constant reduction. Watch the 
new vitality that comes. Then tell your 
friends. Tell them how easy it is to reduce 
in the right way. Go start today. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by a Il druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Jablets 
he Pleasant Way toReduce 


whatever else you do 
Fat is not 


strenuous exercise, 
But the fight is 


FREE SAMPLE 


50 cents 
of capti- 
Sweer Marcia 


This regular 
purse bottle 
vating 
| perfume sent free 
| receipt of name and ad- 
|} dress, enclosing TEN 
CENTS for packing 
and postage. (Outside 
U.S. A. 5 cents extra.) 
LAWRENCE, INC. 
Dept. 3-T 
State St. and Powelton Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


on 





DON’T WEAR, 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re 
- of. It has no obnoxious springs or 
ads Automatic Air Cushions bind 
oad draw together the broken parts 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap 
Sent on trial to prove its worth Ke- MR, C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by agents. 
Every appliance made to special order and sent direct 
oo Marshall. Full information and booklet sent free 
n plain, sealed envelope 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 181B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


se 
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t \ n n ctw th 
t t But the oil, flowing m 
i ready reached th iT \ 

1 the streams had joined together | 
right, a rock lifted itself above the 
ct ping land mad r plac to step He 
made the long step desperat ly, feeling 
his rearward foot drag in the oil and 
the Hames bite away his trouser leg to the 
kn Beyond the rock there was a pro 

cting tuft of burned grass; beyond this 
there were only flames, and he must step 
nto the o He made the quick steps 
resolutely, feeling the oil lick at his shoes 
ind splash ind sear his legs Now he 
was on bare ground; beyond it was an 
other stream of oil 

The brush, he saw, had fired along the 
further edge of the welling streams, and 


there were beat ng fiercely at it with 


blankets and folded coats. In the hollow 


the streams of fire had reached the lower 
W | l ! irest derrick n | become a 
pir t tian ad eadiilis ea climbing 
up th lerrick legs of the farther well. 
Again a projecting rock gave him a place 
to st p; beyor i that, h had to wade once 
more in splashing, searing fir But into 
this fre m n, working d sperately to give 
nim 1, wer urling rocks, steel irilling 
t t t nammable which 
L i br iv He scrambled 
, ss it. d the satety of the tarther 
ground, staggered and tell torward on his 
kt 
He saw taces about him—Letty’s tace 
is she bent over him and faces of the men; 
then he saw Dan Dan stood close by 


him, erect, his clenched hands stretched 
out, staring across Wessel’s body at the 


Hames Suddenly Dan looked down at 
him: his eyes were wide, dazed and filled 
with terror. He bent forward. 

Wessel he ard 


“God's punishment! 


Dan say “God's pun shment! He 
stretched his fiery finger out and burned 
the wells!” 


Wessel was not capable of thinking 
what Dan meant; he sank torward on his 
tace and lost consciousness. 

The agency which brought him to him 
self was pain—the raw pain of burned 


courage that heaven-sent assurance 
which comes to a woman before her child 
is born. It banished feat Nothing could 

uppen which was not right. Why had 


she been afraid? God was protecting 
her. God would guide her. He was hold 
her in the hollow of His hand. 

That night—the night she was leaving 
Serana tter Pauline and Dave had said 
good night, and it was oh, so quiet, Enid 
went to her hand-bag which was carefully 
packed, reached down under her slippers 


ind dre ing-gown ind took out her 


She put a log on the fire and stirred it 
up. Then she drew the table up by the 


fire and sat Gown to writ 

She never faltered. It was asifa power 
i through her veins and ar- 
) 


teries, muscles and nerves and directing 








arms and legs scorched of their cuticle 


and now, he next perceived, carefully 
bandaged. He was in a bunk in, appar 
ently, one of the shacks near the new well. 
No one was with him, and this led him to 
try an experimental movement with his 
legs. They worked. Distinctly surprised 
at this evidence that fire had not affected 
the movement of the muscles except to 
cause pain, he got up and wrapped the 
bed-covers round him and opened the 
shack door. 

The hillside, under clouds of smoke, 
was now covered with swiftly working 
men, and he could see trucks which must 
have come from Necessity. Banks of 
earth had been thrown up on both sides of 
the streaming oil, confining it to a channel; 
it flowed through this down to an em 
banked and flaming lake. Nearer him 
men were digging a tunnel into the hill. 
He pondered on the meaning of this tun- 
nel until he perceived by its direction that 
it would intercept the casing of the burn- 
ing well under the surface of the ground: 
they would drill through the steel casing 
with a steel plug and shut off the flow 
of oil. 

Then he saw Letty running toward him 
” she cried at 


up the road. “Go back! 
The doctor 


him. “You mustn't get up! 
says you must stay still.” 

She was so occupied for the moment 
with getting him back to the bunk that 
all other teelings were excluded. 

“That's fine!” he said, when she had 
got him prope rly replaced. 

She stood looking at him and seeming 
to shrink from him a little; he saw that 
she was very white. 

“T’ve been with Dad,” she said. “Paul, 
it’s been terrible! He he thinks God 
sent the lightning down because of him.” 

He smiled up at her. 

“Well, if you put an eighty-foot derrick 
up on top of a hill, with a steel sheave- 
block on its very top, and hang three- 
quarters of a mile of steel rope from the 
steel block, and then lightning doesn’t 
strike you, I suppose you Aave defied 
God's law—that part of it, anyway, that 
we call the laws of physics. That's why 


oaSSc 


torm - lL ossed 


continued trom page 


her hand to form the letters of the words 
which she was writing. Her hand did not 
even tremble. 


Dear Ned: 

I cannot go on any longer without telling you 
something which I have been meaning and try- 
ing to tell you for months. You will under- 
stand how difficult it has been for me when you 
know what it is. 

Neddie—I have failed you. I have been un- 
faithful to you, and the baby which I am going 
to have is not vours I was going to wait to 
tell vou after it was born but now I feel that 
it would not be fair to you or to the baby or its 
father. 

1 am not a wanton woman—once and once 
only I sinned, and I sinned because I loved 
him very deeply. I have loved you, Neddie, 
but I love him more, and when the baby is 
born I shall go to him. 

I do not ask your forgiveness—that would be 
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so many oil-field fires are caused by 
lightning.” . 

“You don’t understand. Paul?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dad says Uncle Ben didn’t mean to 
leave this part of the land to him; he 
meant to leave it to you. Dad says he 
changed -”” 

“IT know—I mean, I was pretty sure all 
along that it was that way, Letty. Listen. 
If Ben had known about the oil, he 
wouldn’t have left all the oil-land to me; 
he’d have divided it. But Ben didn’t 
know, and he was too sick for Uncle Dan 
to explain to him. Uncle Dan had seen 
people all around him suddenly made rich 
until he was turned pretty nearly crazy 
by it—” 

““You—you're defending him?’ 

“Well, I'ma good deal “scared.” 

‘Scared?’”’ 

“You see, you were too proud to marry 
me when you thought maybe I hadn't 
come back only on account of you, and 
now I’m afraid you might be too proud to 
do it because Ben meant to leave the land 
to me—” 

“It isn’t pride. It’s shame. I’m so 
ashamed that pretty nearly I couldn't 
come up here to tell you. It’s all yours— 
yours; and we tried to take it aw ay from 
you; and now you say you knew it when 
I was telling you that I thought you'd 
come back because we'd got money—” 

“Probably a self- respecting man would 
have gone away after you'd told him that. 
But a man doesn’t like to give up what 
is rightfully his own—either money or 
the woman that he knows ought to be 
his.”” 

She sat, pale, twisting her fingers pain- 
fully together. 

“Letty?” 

~¥ es.” 

“Do you figure you're too much 
ashamed to lean just a little forw ard— 
just far enough so that I can kiss you?” 

She did not move. At last a flush rose 

her temples and his heart leaped at 
sight of it. 

“T—-I think I might do that,” she an- 
swered finally. 


impossible. Do what you consider the most 
dignified thing in regard to divorcing me. 
shall agree to anything which you suggest. 

Neddie, you have been so good to me. It 
may sound strange here, but I am grateful to 
you for the happy years you have given me, 
and it has been a great sorrow to me—a tor- 
turing grief—that such a thing should have 
happened to us. It was simply stronger than 
I was, Neddie, or my love for you. 

Perhaps you may not understand, but in this 
terrible trial I am inflicting on you I wish that 
I might comfort you. That is my feeling. You 
have been everything that a husband should be 
to a woman, and I shall look back on our years 
together with great tenderness. 

It was not Dick’s fault, and it was not mine. 

Try not to feel too bitterly toward Dick and 
me. We tried to conquer it but failed. Don’t 
hate us, Neddie. Pity us. Perhaps one day 
you will understand. 


Good-bye, Neddie. God bless you. Enid 








t 
t 
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She felt no bitterness now about the lie 
before her marriage. Her sin had been 
greater than Ned’s. 

Tears fell on the. letter as slfe wrote. 
She blotted them, but some of the nts | 
were blurred. Quickly she folded it and 
sealed it in an envelop. 

For a few moments she sat by the fire, 
weeping silently. She had done 1t—thank 
God—but how awful to take the love of 
your husband—the man you have lived 
with for years—and kill it with a few 
words on a sheet of paper. Poor Neddie! 

Then she arose, walked to the door, 
opened it and looked out across the lake to 
the mountains beyond. The moon shone 
clearly that morning with the morning 
star shining like a cross through the 
screen door. Her cross had been hard to 
hear! 

Then she went back to the table and 
took up her pen. She was divorced now 
from Ned. She could feel that she be- 
longed to Dick and could love him freely 
and without shame. She had cleared her- 
self to Ned. She drew a deep breath and 
wrote. 

My beloved: 
I have just written everything to Ned and 


will mail the letter to him when I mail this to | 


you. Oh, my darling, it was hard! I’ve been 
trying so long to e courage to doit. To- 
night it came to me. God help 3 you both. 

Tomorrow I am leaving for San Francisco. 
Dave and Pauline are going with me. We shall 
take an apartment until the time comes for me 
to go to the hospital. Dr. Gibbons, whom you 
know, will take care of me. 

I am very well—but oh, darling, if I could 
only feel your arms around me or just sit by 
you with my hand in yours! If I could only be 
in the same-room with you or hear your voice 
on the telephone. 

know you are thinking of me, praying for 


me. I am not afraid—but if you were only | 


going to be with me. 

I shall come back to Serana when our baby is 
born. We shall wait for you here—our baby 
and I. Oh, Dick, my love! 

Hold me close to your heart and come to me. 
Come to me, dearest, as soon as you can. 


Come to 
Your Enid 


She laid down her pen and her face fell 
on her arms on the table. She sealed the 
letter and held it close to her face for a 
moment. Then she put the two letters 
in the inside pocket Fie hand-bag. She 
would mail them herself when she reached 
San Francisco. 

Enid did not waken once during the 
night—she knew nothing until the gong 
rang for breakfast. 


DAY—today she was goin to San 
Francisco. Another step i = nine- 
months journey. When would i it send? 

So carefully Mr. Lee drove the s prin 

wagon down the grade! Enid held pny 
to the side, and Dave—dear Dave—held 
her to him with his arm around her to 
keep her from jolting. 

They were down now. And Dave 
driving the car so slowly over the moun- 
tain road and then hardh speeding up on 
the highway—over the fty miles to the 
station. Better not motor all the way. 

There was a drawing-room for them, 
and Pauline had brought cushions—little 
ones for her to lay on the big ones the 
porter furnished. 


The Rainbow Club Is Every 
Woman’s Opportunity 





Won’t You Join Us? 


Then You May Increase 
Your Income Every Day. 


Come learn our secret of suc- 
cessful money-making. Business 
girls whose incomes are not suffi- 
cient to meet expenses, or who 
wish to save for business courses 
or little pleasures; home girls who 
would like to have some spending 
money for little extras without 

MISS JEANETTE KITTNER troubling mother and dad; young 

A Rainbow Club Money-maker married women who have not yet 

ademas accumulated household cares and 

who would therefore welcome some definite work to occupy leisure 

hours; or busy housewives who need extra dollars for emergency 

bills, the children’s needs, etc.—all of you may profit by our plan 
without neglecting your other duties. 





Even if you are a “shut-in” confined to room or chair, the Rainbow 
Club can help you by offering you a congenial occupation that re- 
quires no special training, but through which you can earn many 
extra dollars. 

Miss Kittner is one of thousands who have used our Rainbow 


Club opportunities to add to their pin money, to buy pretty frocks 
or dainty things for the Hope Chest perhaps to put in the bank. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for information about our plan, or 
write to Helen Willard, if you need more money for anything. Our 
Club will bring the Pot of Gold within your reach and help you to 
make your dreams come true. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club Please send me full information about your spare- 
time money-making plan, without obligation to me 


Name 


Street 





y ® Ring You Will Be Proud to Wear 
Send No Money 
Genuine Full Cut ae (he..) 


Ne. 6132. Solid Gold Men’s | No. 6598. Any initial (rais- 
Initial or Emblem Ring. 2 = gold) or Eastern Star, 
Genuine Diamonds 4-100 | Rebecca Mason, Shrine 
each. 14-Kt. White Gold k ‘emblem if desired 
Top. Emblem (any lodge) | Send number of ring, size 
or any initial (Old English) | of finger, initial or em 
Yellow or White Gold inlaid | blem desired, and ring will 
in Genuine Hepe Ruby or | be sent for inspection. No. 6598 — 
Black Onyx. Mention if de- Terms (6 Mos. to Pay) Ladies’ Ring 
sired in solid white gold or Ask for Free Jewelry Genuine 
green gold, same price. Catalog Black Onyx with 
“The Mail- ; 
BUFFALO JEWELRY MFG. CO., order‘nowe” Genuine Full Cut 
Diamond. 14-Ke. 
Dept. 109 (or at your Jeweler’ s) W Go 
501 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. hite 
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fort " even if she 
husband—Dick—to look 
What would she have done 
na Pa iline? She thought 
rried mothers who have 
ve them or help them to con 
t trying time, when one 1s so 
awkward and distressingly 
Poor girls! Some day 
ne charity and work hard 
' She 


nma 


' 
times easier for them 
verstood 

ilways 


ilt 


Love ves 
omebody: 


now. 


1 
oved 


had stood 
e they were 
Dave 


well she 
ver, and ther 
wain and regis 
mail-box near the 
her letters. Oh, 
who pulls the 
did. Dear Ned! 


the 

desk and dropped in 
Ned! “he executioner 
switch must feel as she 
But she had to do tt. 
The morning “Shall 
about an 


Enid said: 
an agent today 


next 
and see 
ro to see Dr. 


ink you'd bette 
Gibbons first, d Pauline suggested. 
it was drawing close now 
She didn’t know much 


she flushed at the thought 


, dear, 


about 
f it. 

But when she saw him! He was big like 
Dick, nati son ot California—like 
Dick chivalry of the 
irly West: « se fe ind wo- 


raved great 


( 


same 

; 
arless men 
men and 


ot the 


ou 
me at 


rely at 


it around 
shoulder 

; office with a 

ined Pauline and 


smite on her 


Dave 
ertectly lovely, 
ce | have sec 
they going? 
o them fora irive. 
Now tl Vv were st ypping in front of th 
g little Spanish house with 
h side of the 

in for a moment, dear,” 
1, helping Enid out of the 
I would rather not 


“Who lives here? 
see any strangers.” But Pauline was at 


him.” 


Dave must 


n 
W alk. 
Pauline 


stone 


car. 


the door now 
‘How lovely!” said Enid as she entered. 
“Well, going to live 
until it’ the 
hospital 


“But 


this ts where re 


time tor ol ( go to 
when you 
own ina 


arrange 


how did 
I 


ete hae 


broad 


from 
| | 


OK ana 


ura 
“The 


three months, d ed it 


roing 


Cree 


n thing. they only 


knew, would they love her as they did 

Why—what would she do about Y ling 
them? She had not considered that. 
She suddenly grew weary at the thought 
of it. She could decide nothing further. 
That would just have to wait. Dick 
would help her when he came. 

Sitting out in the patiointhesun .. . 
sewing and sometimes playing bridge with 
Genevieve. How kind and attentive 
Genevieve had been—always bringing her 
flowers or some little gift for the baby! 

Enid’s eyes often moistened as she 
looked at Genevieve and knew that she 
would never have what she longed for 
Dick What a good wife she would 
have made him! Why couldn’t it have 
been? But then—how life twists us and 
hurls us in strange paths! a 

The month was so long. All days were 
alike—just getting up in the morning and 
waiting until it was time to go to bed. 
Waiting. Waiting. Like a_ prisoner 
waiting for his summons. Waiting. 


"s le ve. 


HE months had passed! It was the 
day. Oh, could it be possible? Any 
minute now—why tomorrow she might 
start. How would she know? What 
would that first pain be like? Would 
she get to the hospital in time? Would 
the doctor get there? When would it 
happen? Today—was the day—God 
oh Dick 
Enid woke with a start two days later 
at six o'clock in the morning. Oh—yes— 
this was it. Her back She’d wait a 
and then call Pauline. She got up 
and walked around. Oh—she must 
ull Pauline better and go 
right to the hospita 
Pauline 


sing 


while 
she'd 


ner and came in her 
gown. Enid was sitting on the 
bed—bent way over. “I’ve 
ll she whispered. 
her to the 
the back 
over her dressing 
if she could only get there! 

The cold business procedure of 
the hospital a new soul to be born 

. her wad) . hers and Dick’s.. . 
1urses and doctors laughing in 
the hall as she pi assed to her room. Why, 
they were reading the paper there by the 
desk; pretty girl was straightening 
her ¢ ap. 

But there was that sweet nurse that 
Dr. Gibbons had sent to see her, “‘Miss 
Tobin.” My patients call me “Toby,” 
she said. 

David and Pauline had gone, but they 
would be back. Dr. Gibbons had only 
been there a minute. He would be back 
in the afternoon. Why it was only 
ten o'clock in the morning now. What 
did he mean? Would it be that long? 
Those pains. Yes, she’d walk 
back and forth, trom the door to the win- 
from the window to the door. The 
big chair by the window. No—she’d hate 
to walk Dick! 

Would the « doctor do anything for her 
when he came? The afternoon had come 

five o'¢ ‘we and he’d only telephoned. 
She didn’t know what Miss Tobin had 
said. A strange nurse came in while Miss 
Tobin went tor her supper. If Miss 
Tobin would only come back 
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hear i 


of he r 
arted,”’ was a 
LD ive 

Pauline 


it-coat 


hospital 
her 
Oh, 


drove 


ind she on seat, 


gown. 


and th se 


one 


dow . 


Then she had fallen asleep for how 
long? Then a different kind of a pain—not 
like the ones all day; like a twisting knife of 
electricity. Oh, dear God! Then after 
a while another. Yes, she’d drink the 
black coffee yes, she’d lie down 
again. 

The operating room .. . torture 
chamber Dick . his arms were 
stronger than Miss Tobin’s.. . . . She 
felt her hands clutching Miss Tobin’s .. . 
wonderful woman to be so patient and 
kind with her and Dr. Gibbons. 
He didn’t have a heart of stone. Oh, 
Mummy, did you do this for me? I never 
loved you enou xh I didn’t under- 
stand! ... Yh Mummy 
my Mummy help me... 
so alone among strangers . 
Think of soldiers on the battlefield wound- 
ed . .. all alone! Christ they 
deserted You that night in Gethsemane 
. . . and your mother the Virgin 
. . « like this only ina stable . . . the 
wildness of it . like being hurled 
about in a cyclone. There 
another one can’t go through 
Must can’t get away from it. 

God have pity. bey 

Then that sweet smell . some- 
thing over her nose, chloroform. Oh, deep 
breaths, dulling the last peak of the pains. 
Bless the man who first discovered its 
use! Statue of him in Boston . . . go 
some day and kneel before it. What 
did women do before they had it? .. . 
Oh, dear God in Heaven!... Dick... 

Blackness “a me 

Then coming up. from great 
depths . . . way down. . up... 
up. What was that window? i 
It wasn’t there before and that 
light the door? Miss Tobin hold- 
ing her hand. Dr. Gibbons writing on a 
chart under the light. : 

“Mrs. Grier,”’ Miss Tobin was speaking. 
The doctor turned and felt her pulse. 

“You've a fine little son, Mrs. Grier.” 

A son! No more pain. . those 
bandages . . . Dr. Gibbons 

“Is he all right?” Like every 
mother’s they were her first words. 

She closed her eves. Her baby was all 
right. It was all over. She must see him, 
but she couldn’t ask so tired. . 
Where was her baby? She remembered 
they didn’t bring them right away in 
hospitals. Perhaps they would this 
time. So sleey «te can’t ask ‘ 
sleep ... 


Oh, 


other 


) WAKEN ... all 
no more pain... a son 
“My baby . . . my little son! — 
Oh, God, You are kind. I promise to live 
my life as You would have me. . My 
baby where is he? 

Miss Tobin smiling at her as saie wakens 
—dear Toby, how she had stood by her! 
Enid raised her eyes to Miss Tobin— 
such beautiful eyes, Miss Tobin thought, 
shining out from that white, drawn face! 
Poor child hard time... and 
her husband in Mexico. 

“Miss Tobin, may I see him?” 

“Yes, dear,” smiled the nurse. “I'll 
bring him to you. She was out of the 
door, shutting it quietly after her. 

Then the door opened, very slowly, and 


over 
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there came Miss Tobin. He was in her 
arms, and she was smiling down at him 
and saying in a crooning voice, “God 
bless him such a beautiful boy!” with 
pride in her tone and love, too, which 
nurses feel for the little souls they have 
helped into the world. 

Miss Tobin, holding the baby in one 
arm, turned down the covers on Enid’s 
right side and laid the baby on her arm 
his little head on her breast. Quietly she 
turned and left the room. 

Her baby, her son 
him the little soft head and the 
gentle breathing the tiny hands 

such little finger nails sott 
against her. The greatest moment of a 
woman’s life her first-born in her 
arms, lying close to her heart alive, 
safe her cheek against that little 
head, kissing it, careful not to touch that 
soft, beating little place on the top of it 
: and the dear little feet wrapped in 
the flannel petticoat Where will 
those little feet go? God help her to guide 
them! Dear God in Heaven, so merciful 
and kind! The miracle of a new 
life and hers, all hers 

She raised her eyes. The shade was up 
to allow the soft spring air to come into 
the room from the upper sash of the win 
dow. There was only a dim night-light 
burning on the table across the room. 

Enid glanced up and out of the window. 
It was there shining brightly—glorious in 
its majesty and brilliance—the Morning 
Star. “Enid held her baby close to her. 
The tears came. “Our son Dick.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS 


ICK and Ned were on their way 

back to the railroad after inspect 
ing the new properties which had recently 
been bought by the a They had 
ridden on horseback all day: frightfully 
hot and tired they were. T he cholos were 
pitching their tents for the night, and the 
fire was made for their supper. 

Hardly a word had they spoken all day. 
But good friends do not have to talk 
the b lessing of real friends hip! 

Supper over, they turned in, 
by side. 

Ned was restless. 
one side and then on the other. 
perfectly quiet, as if — 

Finally Ved got up and quietly left the 
tent. Dick could hear him w: alking up 
and down in front of it. He heard him 
strike a match and smelled the smoke of 
his cigaret. 

Dick sat up, thought for a moment and 
then went out and joined him. They sat 
down together, elbows on knees. Ned 
handed Dick a cigaret and struck a 
match. 

Ned’s face was drawn. Lines which 
Dick had never seen before showed in it 
in the flare of the lighted match. 

“God it’s hot,’ said Dick, 


lying side 


He turned first on 


Dick lay 


brushing 


back his hair and loosening the collar of 


his pajama jacket. 

Pierce.” Ned breathed. 

“Well, tomorrow night we'll get back 
to civilization.” ; 

“If you call that dump where the rail- 
road ends civilization, Dick.” 


the wonder of 


“We'll have a look at that new gusher 
when we get there. She ought to be 
om by now.” : 

“But we won't stay there. We can 
get that train out the next morning. It 
we geta good Start tomorrow, we can see 
the well tomorrow afternoon,” urged 
Ned. , 

He was silent for a moment, took a last 
draw on his cigaret and buried it in the 
sandy soil. Then he spoke. 

“We'll surely have news from 
home by the time we get there. You 
know, Dick, this is the week the baby is 
expected.” 

‘It 1s? 
surprise. 

“Yes—and there ought to be some sort 
of a cable for me. When we get in to- 
morrow I'll telephone—some one will be 
at the office, either the company’s office 
or the cable office in Tampico. If there 
are any cables, I'll ask them to open them 
and read them to me. I’m cri azy with this 
waiting. God, Dick. You don’t know 
how I feel.” 

(For God’s sake Ned—don’t—don’t!) 

“And to think I won’t see him when he 
is first born; to think I couldn’t take her 
to the hospital and be there with her. 
It’s fierce. Poor kid. If she ever needed 
me in her life, she does now, and this 
damned company had to send me way 
down here. If she’d only told me. Im- 
agine being that unselfish! She’s got 
nerve. Did you notice out on the ranch 
how she took those trails? You know 
very well she was frightened—a tender- 
foot coming out from the East and riding 
them without a whimper. How about 
that day her saddle slipped?” 

“That day that day 

that was the beginning.”’ 

“And that baby’s apt to be a couple of 
months old before | him, Dick. I 
certainly didn’t get the breaks this time. 
I wish it were morning and we could get 
started. If I knew the way, I'd start 
right now—but those spigotys would 
murder us if we suggested such a thing. 
I wonder if bribing them would work.” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Dick. “Money 
doesn’t mean any thing to them if it inter- 
feres with sleep. Why don’t you try to 
go to sleep, Ned? Here, take a 
this rum—a good big hooker. That may 
do the trick.” And Dick went into the 
tent to bring his canteen to Ned. 

Ned raised the flask to his lips and took 
a long drink. He wiped his mouth and 
handed it back to Dick. 

“If this should knock me out, Dick, you 
get this gang going at daybreak—if you 

wake up.” 

If he woke up! 
could! 

Dick lit another cigaret and looked at 
the flask. No, he’d be damned if he 
would. Why should he ease his misery 
when Enid and then he might not 

waken early enough. 

He went back to the tent. 
snoring. 

That one night of love—and Enid 
Enid suffering to bring a child into the 
world. Was it meant to be that way? 
And had it been a sin? Why had that 
tremendous force driven them to 
each other and bring the expression of 
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some 


lying to Ned by pretending * 


E nid 


see 


slug ot 


Sleep if he only 


Ned was 


love 
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their love to life? Was it meant to be 
wrong? 

That force—that driving, invisible 
ower! Since the beginning of things it 
vad commanded human beings with its 
relentless will. 

Had the Almighty intended to make 
this desire to reproduce a sin? Had He 
meant it to be an unholy thing? Of 

it had to be curbed. The State 
support all the children which 
born because people loved 
Ven had caused it to be a 
toward economy, 
killed an 

And in 

who 


course, 
couldn't 
would be 
the State. 
in a mea 
but 


other when h 


ure CIVIC 

nrimiti ' } j 

yet primitive mi: lad 
stole his mate. 
tribes today a woman 


some savas 


its adul is buried alive 

God! 
and gentlemen 
behind hi the 


ind honored friend , 1d what had 


comn 
Oh 


man 


Dick, was a civilized 


’ 
nerations of 


had respected law 


he doner 

All through the nig! ick lay 
tortured mind Enid would 
She 


with a 


she 
j 
‘ 


° what 
look like, carrying his baby? woul 
about her. He 
the time 


had never laughed at 


have a majesty "d always 


telt that way—even trom he was 
little boy. He 
who were carrying the 
like 


women ‘ human 
burden. He had always felt taking 
off his hat and standing uncovered until 
they had pa 
Now 


the enemy, would overtake her, 


ed on—on their mysterious 


Enid was on hers, and 
’ 
and she 


God 


way. time, 
would go down into the valley. 
her me her 

Light streaks in the sky and the sudden 
the tropics. Dick thought ot 


Save 


dawn of 
inother dawn. 

He’d wake those damned 
They'd growl and whimper. 


Mexicans. 
But they'd 
get up. i 

He roused Ned. 

“We'd better be getting started, Ned.” 

The native guides slowly began their 
work, and in less time than usual they had 
broken camp. The mules were packed 
and the horses saddled. 

Through the thick, tangled jungle the 

ail led, the horses slip ying on twisted 


roots and sinking into the soft slime of 
bo 


ery Swamps. 

How slowly they went! Both 
men were urging their horses and think- 
ing, driving in their minds to get to that 


place where the railroad began and there 


white 


were telegraph wires. 

Ned was riding behind the leader. 
Dick was next. Ned turned his horse off 
the trail for a moment and said to Dick: 

“You take my place. You're better at 
this horse business than I am. You jack 
this fellow up. Try your Spanish on him, 
and, if that doesn’t work, try some good 
old American profanity.” 

Dick took the lead. He had more force 
in his make-up, and Ned always recog- 
nized it and depended on it. 

They rode on through the hot day, 
barely ste pping tor lunch. They had to 
reach town before sun-down. That 
would mean they could see the new well 
and get the one and only train back in the 
morning. But they’d have news to- 
night eee 

“We're almost there, old boy!” ex- 
claimed Ned, looking at his wrist-watch. 

“We've made good time. We can keep 


to our schedule. There will be plenty of 
davlight to see the well.” 

“Just so we can get Tampico on the 
wire—lI don’t care what happens,” Ned 
said almost under his breath. 

“Yes,” murmured Dick and dug his 
be ot into his horse’s ribs. 

Five-thirty and the town reached. 

They didn’t wait to go into the hotel, 
but rode directly to the railroad station. 
\ few sleepy Mexicans dozed on the 
shady side. 

They walked up on the platform and 
toward the door. 

It was locked. The shutters were closed 
in front of the window. They stood for a 
moment and looked at each other. 

The office « losed at fiv e. They inquired 
where the operator lived. Quickly they 
went to his house. 

Yes—he would be very glad to do any- 
thing for them that he could, but the 
office where he had to put through the call 
down the line closed at five-thirty also. 
There was no Wily of ge tting Tampico 
either by telephone or telegraph until 
morning. 

They walked slowly down the dusty, 
narrow street. Neither spoke. 

“We might as well ride out to the 
well,” Dick said with a heavy scowl be- 
tween his dark eyebrows. 

“Yes we'll that 
agreed Ned. 

They went for their horses. 

Dick couldn’t remember much about 
what happened afterwards—it was so 
terrifically sudden—instantaneous—like 
the flame in which the devil appears on 
the stage in the opera of Faust. They 
said, after the investigation, that a 
cigaret had been dropped somewhere 
near, and that the gas had caused it. But 
they were on the derrick-loor . . . Ned 
was right by Dick . . . and then that 
sheet of lame had risen from nowhere. ... 
Dick could feel it singeing his beard... . 
And then the fire right around them 
. . . like a wall and the roar of 
it . . . Ned was there he saw him 
drop he must get tohim. . . . How 
heavy he was! He mustn’t fall until he 
dragged Ned out of it. . . . He couldn’t 

. by God, he couldn't couldn't 
breathe the pain in his lungs. . 
funny, every heart-beat like a knife. . . 
God—Ned was heavy! He had to shut 
his eyes. . Was he going in the right 
direction? oh a ak Enid eee 


CHAPTER XIX 
JOURNEY’S END 


| DICK could have come to see her 
every day and sat by her side in the 
evening and held her hand and looked at 
their son with her, the three weeks in the 
hospital would have been heaven—with 
the night nurse bringing the baby early 
in the morning for Enid to nurse: looking 
at him and holding his little hand in hers 
while she fed him—and then Toby coming 
on at eight and bringing her breakfast and 
talking about what had happened to him 
and in the hospital after she had left. 
Then Toby giving her her bath and 
putting on her best nighties and bed- 
sacks, arranging her hair and the flowers 
and making the room look pretty. Then 
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get over with,” 


his coming every few hours to be nursed. 
Often she'd keep him longer than the 
prescribed time! as 

But Dick—and poor Ned— Where were 
they? They had gone en that long trip 
inland. When would they receive her 
letters? And had Ned received the wire 
that Dave had sent announcing the baby’s 
birth? And when would she tell Dave 
and Pauline? They'd been so sweet to 
her ... . every day at the hospital. . . 
with flowers or something good toeat! . . . 

Then she left the hospital. Miss Tobin 
put on the baby’s cap. He looked so cute 
in it—with the rosettes on each side of his 
dear little face. And the coat was a dar- 
ling, too. Then she wrapped him all up 
in a big afghan and walked beside Enid 
while she went slowly to the elevator. 

Pauline had her bed all turned down 
when she got there, and in the next room 
was a crib for the baby. 

Now she could see him all the time; 
watch him while he slept and see Miss 
Tobin bathe him in the mornings. Now 
he was hers, and wasn’t under the régime 
of hospital discipline. He was her own 
baby. She could hold him as much as she 
pleased. 

One day they went to buy the baby- 
carriage. That was a very exciting day. 
No—she wouldn’t have a white pram. 
That was too effeminate. He was a man 
child. Her son Dick. She bought a gray 
one—very long, so that he could stretc 
out his little legs as he grew, and deep, so 
that the wind would not blow on him. 

After that, Miss Tobin put him to sleep 
in it, and Enid sat by him out in the patio 
in the sun. 

They would have been glorious days— 
if Dick could have come home at night 
and taken her in his arms, and then they 
could have stood by the crib and looked 
at the baby when he was going to sleep. 

She was paying for her sin. 

Eagerly she watched the postman. 
Each time she heard a step at the door, 
she looked for the maid to bring her a 
telegram. Why didn’t she hear? 

And the telephone—they telephoned 
messages sometimes. Perhaps it would 
come that way. One night—very late— 
the telephone had rung. She slipped on 
her dressing-gown and went to her door. 
Dave was answering. She listened. 
Dave came upstairs. “Please excuse it,” 
the operator had said. “Wrong number.” 

It was hard for her to get to sleep 
again. 

Enid was having a terrible dream when 
Miss Tobin brought the baby to her the 
next morning. What a blessing to wake 
up and see the sun shining through the 
bougainvillea at the window! After all, 
it was only a dream. 

But the heavy feeling would not go 
away. She could not swallow her break- 
fast very well. But she had to eat that 
cereal and drink the cocoa—to make good 
milk, so that her son would grow and be 
healthy. 

What were they going to do today?” 
Oh, yes. Toby was going to teach Enid 
how to give the baby a bath. Toby was 
going with her to Serana for a while, and 
then she would get a regular baby’s 
nurse. But she’d learn how to do every- 
thing for the baby. 
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It was ticklish business—that first 
bath. Enid was very nervous, and she 
sighed a great sigh ‘of relief when she 
knew that she had done it successfully— 
without dropping the baby. Then she 
broke out into a perspiration and looked 
at Toby with wonderment and respect 
in her eyes. How easily she handled 
him! How soon could Enid do it like 
that? 

She was tired after this first expérience 
of bathing her baby.. She lay down while 
she nursed him. Then Toby put him 
in his pram and told Enid to go out in the 
sun and lie in the deck-chair. She would 
bring her an egg-nog. 

The house quiet. Dave and 
Pauline had gone back to Serana. Toby 
and she would take the baby down in a 
few days. Pauline wanted to have every- 
thing ready for her. 

Toby brought the 
morning papers and 
small table by Enid. 

As Enid raised the glass to her lips, she 
glanced at the paper. There it was. She 
read it. Then she Lae down her glass and 
read it over again, an “Amalgamated Press 
Report” 


was 


and the 


egg-nog 
on the 


laid them 


SAN FRANCISCO MAN RISKS LIFE FOR FRIEND 
Tampico, Mexico.—Richard Grant of San 
Francisco almost lost his life in a heroic effort 
to save his friend E. Grier in burning oil-well. 
Grier died shortly after Grant had carried him 
to safety. Grant will recover. 


Enid couldn’t speak. She didn’t cry. 
She looked up into Miss Tobin’s face. 
They were two young 
women. 

“What is it, Mrs. Grier?” 
Tobin, bending over her. 

Enid handed Miss Tobin the paper and 
pointed to the short paragraph. 

““Oh—Mrs. Grier, I am so sorry!” She 
knelt by Enid’s side and put her arms 
around her. 

“You must be very brave, Mrs. Grier.’ 

Enid nodded her head. She was mute. 

They were quiet for a moment. Then 
Miss Tobin took her hand and said: 

“You must be very strong, Mrs. Grier. 
Try to hold on to yourself. You must 
not give way. Remember—it is for the 
baby; and if you didn’t control yourself 
your milk might go suddenly and it would 
be hard to find a formula which would 
agree with him. Try for the baby, dear.” 

Enid found her voice. “I will, Toby.” 

Ned Ned . dead 
burned to death! She had wanted him to 
go on that trip Ned he’d 
veen her husband she’d slept at 
his side she’d been untrue to him 
. . « he’ddied . . . did he know?... 
Dick . . . Dick had tried to save him 
Dick, the brave, Dick the fear- 

The flames ... the smoke 
Dick—was he all right? Did 
he know about the baby? When 
would she get word? Ned—and Dick— 
had he received the letter? Oh, no—she 
mustn't give way. She couldn’t. She 
wasn’t only herself now—she w 
and the baby. She was the baby’s life. 
She wouldn’t give way. Oh, Dick—when 
will you come to me? Dave Pauline. 

Miss Tobin was standing by her with a 
it had a white fluid in it 
it was salty that bromide 


close 


asked Miss 


less! 


glass 


yes . 


was herself 


they had given her. Miss Tobin had said 
a little wouldn’t hurt her. . . . 

She must telephone . . 
Dave 

She picked up the paper again and re- 
read it. 

Her son’s father was a brave man. 

“Come in and lie down, Mrs. Grier. | 
I'll telephone Mr. Monroe,” Miss Tobin 
said, hlpieg Enid to rise from her chair. 

Yes . Dave she'd talk to him. 

Enid lay on the bed and looked at the 
ceiling. Her whole life with Ned passed 
before her eyes like a moving panorama 

and now he was dead burned 
to death and Dick had tried to save 
him. Had he received that let- 
ter? Why had she written it just 
then? Why he adn’t she waited . . . but 
she had to . 

“Mr. Monroe left on the morning 
train, Mrs. Grier. He will be here this 
afternoon,”” Miss Tobin told Enid when 
she returned from telephoning. 

What was there to do? Just wait. 
Wait for Dave—and above all, keep calm. 
She had to. Would they bring Ned home? 
Was Dick all right? Would he recover? 
Sometimes those reports were inaccurate 
—and it was so far away. How could she 
get news? 

She thought and thought. 
the Oil Company. 

She arose quickly and started to the 
tele yhone. | 

Pi do it,” offered Miss Tobin. 

The Oil Company had had but the 
bare facts which Enid had read herself. 

How awful just to lie there and do 
nothing! 

But Dave would be there in the after- 
noon. 

Dave arrived and sat quietly by his 
sister. They had grown very close since 
their mother’s death and during the 
months of Enid’s waiting for the bz aby at 
Serana. 

“If Dick is well enough he is bound to 
send some message, Enid,” he said. 

If Dick is well enough—was he alive? 

“I told the operator to forward any 
telegrams here, Enid, if they should come.” 

The afternoon was endless. Dinner 
came. Enid nursed the baby, and Miss 
Tobin put him to bed. 

Then the telephone rang. 
telegraph office. Yes, a cable for Mrs. 
Grier. Dave was on the ’phone. Enid 
clutched the arms of her chair. It was as 
if some one else—not she herself, Enid 
Grier—was experiencing this. 

“One moment,” Dave said, taking his 
pencil oa, an envelop out of his poc ket. 

“Yes- Tampico. ‘Ned died on Tues- 
day. Impossible to bring him home. 
Will attend to burial here as you would 
wish it. My deepest sympathy’ ‘ 
yes . goon... ‘Bringing your let- 
ter of March first, which he did not re- 
ceive, and other correspondence, includ- 
ing cable announcing son’s birth. My 
congratulations and hope you are both 
well. Hope to sail in week’s time. 
Dick.’ ” 

Dave hung up the receiver and put his 
arm around Enid. 

“Tsn’t that like old Dick to cover 
everything and leave no doubts in your 
mind as to the last news Ned had from 
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yes oo. 


Telephone 


It was the 
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you ‘ hl Dave Ww th great affection and 


Ned had never re eived the letter. 
Oh, Dick © glad you told m« 
he never knew thank God : and 
the baby would not be disgraced Bury 
ny Ne l He'd tand by the grave per 
ha Ss In some little ¢ itholi cemetery with 
es all around—and wait until it was 
é I heart breaking. But he tried 
t save him. Ves « « he tried. And 
he hoped to leave in a week’s tim 
he was coming. . . 

Ned’s poor mother,” 


nursery. 


whispered Enid, 
and went into the 
Miss Tobin brought the baby’s bassinet 
into Enid’s room that night and slept by 
her in the twin bed next to hers. 
“We might as well go right down to 
think so, Enid?” 


Serana. Don't you 
Dave asked tn the morning. “Are you 
trong enough? What did the doctor 
ay am 

‘Yes,” replied Enid — Serana — her 
haven. Her mind would straighten out 
there—and she would wait for Dick 


“L'll cable Dick today that we are 
so that he can get in touch with 
you as soon as he returns,”” Dave said, as 
if he had read Enid’s mind. Did Dave 
guess anything? Oh, no—that was 


leaving, 


ratural. 

Traveling to Serana with her babv. 
What a good little traveler he was! Why, 
Would it | 
Tobin and the doc 
splendid for 


he slept all the way ye too cold 
for him there Mi 
tol had would be 
nim. 

And they w 


said it 


re to occupy her old cabin. 
Miss Tobin would sleep on the couch in 
the living-room: and it would be all right 
when Mis Tobin had to go to her next 

She wouldn't get a nurse until she 
went back—back where? Mrs. Lee, the 
rancher’s wife, had two grown children. 


She'd know all about babies. Yes—that 


was good 
S' RANA ind the beautiful sun 
A ets . orchid they were some 
time . and undressing the baby in 
} ‘4 
ont of the fire place at nignt. She d do 
verything for him now, so that she would 
t teel so helpless when Toby left. And 


W he n 


Dick would be proud ot her, too, 


re saw how well she could manage. 
But no one should have even an idea of 

When would the time come when 
and think without curbing 


thought and inclination? 


he could live 


every naturt al 
When could she tear the mask from her 
face? 

Dick's cable came, saving that he was 
uiling. Fnid counted the days and 


searched the : hipping news in the 


San Francisco papers for any notice of his 


eager | \ 


ship. How long would he stay in San 
Francisco? He'd have to see his family 
but he wouldn't stay there long. She 
knew he wouldn’t. 


How different the days were now—not 
like the others of waiting before the baby 
Why, she was busy all day. 
all the things there are to do 


was born! 
Remarkable 
for a baby! 
“Radio from Dick,” 
into her cabin. ‘“‘He 
and will come right down.” 
Enid’s face did not change, 


Dave said, coming 
arrives on Friday 


but when 












she lifted her son from his crib and neld 
him close to her and said, ““Your father is 
coming,” her eyes were ‘like big shining 
tars : : 

4nd then a terrible moment came to 
her. Miss Tobin was sent for! Her next 
Case had come soorer than she had ex- 
pected, and she left in a great hurry to 
catch the train north. 

For a little while Enid was panicky, 
and when Toby left, they both wept with 
their around each other—dear 
Toby! 


arms 


That night was not a very comfortable’ 


one for Enid. It seemed as if she were 
awake every half-hour to see if the baby 
was covered. How silly it was to feel so 
helpless! 

And today—Friday—Dick’s ship was 
to dock! She'd seen it in the pi ‘per, veri- 
fying his radio. When would it land— 
what time? It had said noon, but that 
might mean anything. There might be 
a fog he’d have to see his mother and 
father. Surely he would get there by 
tomorrow—Saturday. 

Pauline watched her give the baby his 
bath that morning and Dave came in and 
said that Dick ought to get there by 
Sunday. Perhaps though he might wait 
and spend Sunday with his family in San 
Francisco. 

How could he wait until Sunday or 
Monday? He wouldn’t. Enid knew he 
would come to her—but of course she 
couldn’t say a word. 

That evening just before dinner the 
message came—to Dave. Dick was 
leaving that evening by motor. He had 
missed the afternoon train, so would 
come right along. 

“Well, old Dick will be here in the 
morning, Enid,” Dave said as they parted 
before going to > bed, and he gave her arm 
a gentle pressure thinking of the pain 
which she was to suffer in hearing Pm 
Ned’s death. “Wonder what he'll think 
of his namesake. I suppose he’ll want to 
hold him, and you'll be scared to death.” 
He laughed. 

Dick their baby in his arms 

safer than any place i in the world. 
It was going to happen. Tomorrow she 
would see her beloved, and she could look 
into his eyes and know it was good and 
right for her to allow her eyes to rest on 
his as long as she wished and to feel the 
love shining in them for him. 

lomorrow ° 

She lav on the bed 
Then she went fo the door. 
would be no wagon at the 
grade to meet him if he came! But that 
wouldn’t make any difference. He'd 
walkup ves, she knew he would walk 
up. ee 
If she could only go to sleep! If the 
hours would only pass! Yes—she must 
sleep. It wasn’t good for the baby for 
her not to resf. 

For a W hile she dozed off 
was awake listening. Sometimes, if the 
wind was in that direction, they could 
hear a motor off in the distance. Yes, 
they'd often heard one when people were 
arriving. Would she hear it tonight? 
He might stay down in the village “and 
sleep a few hours, then drive up after 
breakfast. He’d done that once. 
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and tried to read. 
Why—there 
toot of the 


and then she 














It was only four o'clock. If she could 
only go to sleep again! 

She looked at the baby and pulled the 
coverlet up under his little chin and 
tucked his hende under—yes, his ear was 
flat, as it should be, under his precious 
little head. 

Then—was it? Far off ... very 
far off . . . was that a motor? She 
sat up and listened. A wood-rat scurried 
across the roof, preventing her from hear- 
ing that far-away sound. The rat 
dropped down and whisked into the 
he a 

She listened. Yes . or was she 
imagining it? Was it the wind that she 
heard? 

Then louder . . . yes, it was . 

It must be. . . 

She arose quickly from her bed, put on 
a warm dressing-gown and pulled on her 
stockings. As she rolled them below her 
knees, she remembered that Miss Tobin 
had warned her repeatedly against chilling 
her legs. 

She went into the living-room and 
brushed her hair back in the dark. . . . 
At the door she heard the chugging of the 
motor distinctly. Why, he must be at 
the foot of the grade by now. She waited 
breathlessly. 

The engine had stopped. How still it 
was—only the faint howl of a coyote, 

way, way off across the canyon. 

How long would it take him to walk up 
the grade? It took about a half an hour 
in the spring-wagon. Could he walk that 
fast? He was so strong, and he was used 
to mountains. 

Endless that half hour! Perhaps he 
wasn’t coming up, after all. He was so 
considerate. He might think it would 
disturb them. No, he was going to see his 
son . . . he would come no mat- 
ter what happened. She knew he would 
come. What was that? Wasn't that the 
regular step of a man w alking? Nearer 

nearer he was coming. 

Her heart was beating so wildly that she 
could hardly breathe. The baby stirred in 
his sleep. He had heard it, too. He 
might cry. She didn’t want Dick to 
hear their baby cry the first time he saw 
him. 

Quickly she gathered her baby up and 
wrapped ‘him in the warm blanket which 
was over him. 

She walked to the door and waited. 
It was getting just a little light now. 
The birds were moving in the trees— 
gently. She could hear faint chirpings 
and flutterings. 

His step on the yorch! Holding the 
baby on one arm, Enid quickly opened 
the door. 

He was there... his arms were 
around them, his face next to hers, and 
the soft little face of their son against 
theirs. 

“My beloved!” 

“My love!” 

With his arm around Enid’s shoulder, 
Dick turned to shut the door. They 
stood for a moment looking through the 
doorway. 

Clear and bright and beautiful on them 
shone the Morning Star. 

Tue Enp 
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(Sases ftom a Doctov’s Note-Book 


—continued from page 65 


stuck it out nothing would have hap- 
pened.” 

‘Exactly,” I answered. “Go back to 
your law work. Take this inferiority 
feeling by the throat and fight it out. 
And just to prove to yourself how defiant 
you can be and what a good scrapper 
you really are, devote most of your at- 
tention to that very branch of ‘the law 
that deals with criminality. Specialize 
in criminal law!” 

He did, and he won out. 
ority fears fled helter-skelter. 

Still another example is that of a man 
who had to give up school and go to work 
as a boy in order to help at home. He 
had reached the graduation class, but he 
had not been able to complete that last 
term. This worried him for years after- 

wards. He never could completely rid 
himself of a feeling of inferiority that he 
lacked the proper education to develop 
himself fully. And this despite the fact 
that when I met him he was holding ys 
an executive job at fifteen thousand z 
year! 

Again it was exaggeration we found be- 
hind the inferiority worries. And it was 
overcome so readily! ! A priv ate tutor and 

i selected course of reading quite easily 
wttese the trick. 

The private teacher not only taught 
him the subjects he had missed in the 
graduation class; he even taught him 
high school and college subjects. In 
this manner the business executive made 
up for lost time. After a few months of 
coaching and reading at night he found 
he could discuss history and literature 
and politics 1 in any company intelligently, 
without fear of making a fool of himself, 
without feeling inferior. 

Exaggerated emotional reaction must, 
first of all, be removed if we are to banish 
conscious inferiority fears. 

One asks the sufferer to make out a list 
of his abilities—the things he is capable of 
doing—and weights them against his 
conscious handicap. 

Then these assets are emphasized. 
They are talked about and chought about. 
This takes away the fear element and 
restores self- confidence. 

Next the principle of “compensation” 
is called into ple ay. One takes any one of 
the individual’s abilities and develops it 
to the utmost. This counteracts the 
h: andicap and opens up a new interest. 

That is all that is necessary. 

What such individuals must be taught 
—must teach themselves—is not to be 
afraid, not to run away from themselves. 

In the second class of inferiority fears, 
the unconscious type, the inferiority is 
always very much disguised. 

These are the deeper and more pro- 
nounced types. These also are the kind of 
fears that do the greatest damage to 
individuals. Sometimes, if undiscovered, 
they completely wreck their lives. 

The point to be emphasized is that the 
persons who suffer from unconscious 
inferiority do not know that the inferi- 
ority exists. They are made to think and 


The inferi- 


feel and act in strange and peculiar ways 
by emotional mechanisms of which they 
are absolutely unconscious. They are 
totally ignorant of what is going on in- 
side themselves. The inferiority disguises 
trick them. They are like helpless pup- 
pets in a marionette show, pulled by un- 
seen strings. 

One of the first cases I studied and one, 
by the way, which sharply drew my at- 
tention to the inferiority menace, con- 
cerned a man of thirty-five who com- 

ylained that his firm did not appreciate | 
oq 
On the face of it, of course, this man did 
not feel inferior. Since his employers 

“underestimated his true worth’—and 
those were his exact words—what he | 
seemed convinced of was not inferiority | 
but, on the contrary, superiority. 

a hey keep me at the same old office 
grind,” he said. “After three years I 
know it so well I can do it with my eyes 
shut. There are fellows who have been 
promoted over my head, and I know I 
can handle a department just as well as 
they can, maybe better. They have pull, 
that’s what it is. But,” he added in an 
offhand way, “I might have guessed it! 
What chance has a fellow got when he 
was born on the thirteenth of the month?” 

As I say, he added the remark about 
the date of *his birth in an offhand man- 
ner, half in a joke, half seriously. But for 
the rest he was in dead earnest. 

Indeed, his conviction that he was un-| 
appreciated had worried him so much 
that when he came to me he was melan- 
choly, couldn’t sleep, had lost eighteen | 
pounds in weight, and his brother told | 
me he no longer could find the slightest 
interest in anything, not even in his 
home and family. The patient evidently 
was heading rapidly for a very serious 
nervous breakdown. 

To be sure, he felt superior instead of 
inferior far as his conscious thoughts 
were concerned. He felt he was at least 
as capable as any of his fellow workers in 
the office. 

But what did he feel deep down, un- 
derneath? What, in other words, were 
his subconscious or unconscious re ac tions? 
What, actually, were his real fundamen- 
tal feelings about himself? 

The “give away” which led to the dis- 
covery of these facts was the offhand 
remark he made about being born on the 
thirteenth. Apparently, he did not at- 
tach much importance to it. Just the 
same, it was this that revealed what he 
really was thinking and feeling. It led 
me to suspect the inferiority fear. And| 
after a little questioning it was easy to 
dig it out and to prove it to him— finally 
to cure him. 

It appears that the patient’s mother 
was very superstitious and that up to his 
tenth year ire thought his birthday fell 
on the fourteenth of March because his 
mother always celebrated it on that date 
instead of the thirteenth. 

Then it happened that his aunt “let the | 
cat out of the fs ig.” She did not approve | 
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notions” and she 
truth. 


mind at the 


ot het iste r’ silly 
insisted the boy be told the 

This stuck in the bov’s 
but he did not realize it. It was a 
distt factor all his life but he did 
not know it. In fact, he had forgotten 
all about the incident until my question 
and loosened the 


time, 


irbing 


ing jogged his memory 
buried bugaboo. 


“Where is the connection?” you may 


well ask. What has the ‘bad luck of 
being born on the thirteenth’ idea to do 
with his office dissatisfaction?” 

It is simple enough when you come to 
think of it. Being born on the thirteenth 
made the boy feel that he was different. 
And the fact that his mother tried to hide 
the truth made him feel all the more that 
he was different in a very special way. 
it made him a marked man, hoodooed, 
helpless in the face of the seemingly 
fatalistic cal that had been stacked 
gainst him. In she rt, it made him feel 

idedly hand ipped in the race of 

f. af , 

Not t he had trouble in the office 

ad the buried and disgutsed inferiority 
feelings begin to assert themselves. His 
failure to De | ! ted made him hunt tor 
reasons. He figured that he was not 
ippreciated Dy his uperiors. Never 
once did he so much as Nave a suspicion 
that he really was not doing the rk so 
exceptionally we as to be selected tor 
prome tion. 

It was inferiority, implanted in his 
mind by his mother’s superstitious be 
liefs, that held this man back 


Underneath, 
tions of his were 


unconscious emo 
feel that he 


those 
making him 


was singled out, picked on. They put 
him constantly on the alert. They made 
him oversensitive. Without knowing it, 


he was always looking tor aftronts. 
No wonder his work lacked thorough- 
ness and punch. This also he did not 


know. But his employers knew it. 
When his inferiority was removed he 

was a different man. He realized how 

absurd it was to be fastened to a ball 


and-chain of superstition. He immediate 
ly stopped complaining and he immedi 
ately did better work. Within a year 
after he had returned to his desk he had 
grasped the manager's job he had been 
sighing for so long. 

Unconscious inferiority fears can cer 
tainly play havoc with an individual’s 
efficiency and peace of mind. But the 
best of it is that they can be discovered 
and conquered. 

All that is necessary in the case of un- 
conscious inferiority 1s to make con- 
sc1ous. 

One does not have to worry about the 


nor about com- 


eXaggeration part of it 
pensation. 

Make unconscious inferiority 
conscious and they vanish as if by magic. 

rhe moment this particular patient 
realized that he was suffering from un- 
conscious inferiority it disappeared. 

His case, incidentally, was rather in 
and required rather intensive 
study. Usually, however, inferiority can 
be found and removed by one’s self. 


fears 


volved 


HESE unconscious inferiority — 
usually start in chil ihood. Not 


invs 


only do they originate during the tender 
years when the mind is plastic and im- 
pressionable, but it is also important to 
remember that as the individual grows 
to maturity the occurrences that have 
caused the inferiority are repressed and 
forgotten as well as the remembrance of 


the inferiority itself. 
The reason why chile thood offers a 
favorable soil for the sprouting of in- 


feriority fears is because the ideals which 
are taught to children by their parents 
and teachers are so different from the 
honest opinion which the child holds of 
himself. 

Every child, without exception, is 
mischievous and commits many pranks 
that he or she is told are naughty and 
disgraceful. ‘‘Don’t’” is the word most 
frequently heard in the nursery. And it 
is “don’t” that can start off inferiority 
ideas. 

Children, 


want 


try to do what their 
They actually 
the models of 
and Mother 


you see, 

them to. 
make great efforts to be 
good behavior that Father 
keep harping on. 

On the other hand, children are un- 
tamed little animals at bottom and they 
cannot help it. 

Theretore a conflict develops 
between what they want to be and what 
they realize they ‘actually are. The re- 
sult?) The children know how far they 
fall short of the ideal. They realize with 
shame how often they have disobeyed 
and done things in secret they shouldn’t 
do. They begin to accuse themselves. 
They often think they are damned. 
They depreciate themselves. They suffer 
All of this develops 


a2 
elders 


soon 


from a sense of guilt. 

fears of inferiority. 
One day a man visited my office com- 

ylaining that he had entered the wrong 


yusiness. He wanted me to find out 
what the right and best job for him might 
be. 

The man’s ability, however, quickly 


convinced me that he was quite capable 
of holding down the job he had. There 
was no reason, in fact, why he should not 
excel in the work he was doing. 

The don’ts that were dinned into his 
ears as a boy were responsible. He had 
heard that word so often that he had be 
come afraid of himself. He got into the 
habit of doubting everything. He was 
always wondering whether he was right 
or wrong, W hether he should or shouldn’t. 
He not only felt inferior concerning his 
business; he felt the same way about 
most everything else. 

Nothing more was needed in this case 
than to make him think back to his child- 
hood, to link up these “‘don’t”’ fears with 
his present difficulty. He had never put 
two and two together, as it were. He Pid 
never been able to see the relationship 
that existed between those childhood 
days and his adult years. 

As soon as this became conscious to 
him—when the resurrection of these for- 
gotten memories made him realize it— 
the doubting and inferiority slipped 
away. 

Had he only known how, he might 
have cured himself without outside aid! 

Another case of unconscious inferiority 
was that of a young woman who sud- 
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denly broke off her engagement to a 
young man she claimed she oak 

“I simply can’t go through with it,” 
she cried. “I don’t know why. I don’t 
love any one else. My intended hasn't 
done anything to make me dislike him, 


let alone make me want to hurt him. 
But I can’t marry him—I can’t, | 
can’t!” 


All this happened too, by the way, a 
week before the wedding, when the 
trousseau and all wedding plans, includ- 
ing those for the honeymoon, had been 
completed. 

Again it was a case of inferiority, 
buried deep in the unconscious mind, 
that was causing all the trouble. 

At the time of her engagement the in- 
feriority fear had not yet come to the 
fore. omance for the time being dom- 
inated her thoughts and swept her along. 
But when it came to the ceremony! 
Then the disguised inferiority of former 
years, which all the while had been slowly 
undermining her stability of character, 
at once caused the emotional explosion 
and the panic of fear. 

In this instance the young girl had 
been born in poverty and the wretched- 
ness of poverty had overshadowed her 
childhood days. 

As a little girl she would gaze in the 
shop windows on Fifth Avenue admiring 
the beautiful gowns. She would watch 
the well- dressed ladies stepping in and 
out of their limousines. Her child heart 
would yearn for something beautiful to 
wear. She would lie awake at night 
wondering what it would be like to be 
rich, realizing how unhappy she was 
being poor. 

But these memories faded from her 
mind as she grew older. She prospered. 
After finishing school she entered a 
hospital and was graduated as a trained 
nurse. 

And then she met a doctor and they 
fell in love and became engaged. 

The reason the inferiority ideas were 
held in check for so long was because 
nothing in her mode of living up till then 
happened to be strong enough to bring 
them to the fore. 

This often occurs. Inferiority may be 
in hiding for years and without any 
special warning may, unexpectedly, 
spring into being with terrific force. 

So it was in this case. The doctor’s 
breeding and station in life brought her 
sharply to heel. Happiness in love fell 
before feelings of pe ecb ody This 
realization of the social difference be- 
tween the doctor and herself developed 
inferiority that she was unable to control. 

But here again, as in all other cases of 
unconscious inferiority, the young wo- 
man no sooner probed her i inner self and 
recalled the inferiority experiences of the 
forgotten past than she was cured of her 
fear. 

Besides, although she had been poor 
as a child, the stock she came from was as 
good as the doctor’s. 

Her father had been an _ inventor. 
Others had become rich at his expense. 
On the mother’s side all the family were 
intelligent, honest, upright citizens. Fun- 
damentally, there was no reason for her 
to feel inferior in the slightest. 
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But these facts had to be brought out. 
She had to recall them, realize them. The 
unconscious thoughts had to be made 
conscious. Then everything went well. 

Wrong training in early childhood was 
re sponsible for inferiority fears in a father 
of two children who became obsessed 
with the idea that he had married the 
wrong woman. 

For this it was the mother, again, who 
was directly to blame. She had harped 
so much on the fine type of woman she 
had set her heart on her son taking as a 
wife that she undermined his_ better 
judgment. Whenever he had a few words 
with his wife he would immediately begin 
to wonder whether he had not, after all, 
made a terrible mistake in his choice. 
After a while the idea stuck fast. 

Examples like these could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. Conscious and uncon- 
scious inferiority can be discovered on all 
sides. It takes hold of the rich as well as 
the poor. It attacks the successes as well 
as the failures. 

Yes, we look self- possessed, self-satis- 
fied, but that is only a kind of mask, a 
make-believe to impress others. Under- 
neath we are afraid. 


Which reminds me of a remarkable 


case with an unusual twist all its own. 

It concerned the head of a large whole- 

sale establishment who deliberately grew 
a mask not only to overcome his inferi- 
ority fears and give himself courage, but 
also to add to his dignity and make his 
employees afraid of him. 

It certainly worked. His _ bristling 
mustache and sharply pointed beard 
invariably frightenec people off. 
whenever he expected a difficult session 
with a customer or a subordinate he 

waxed these hirsute appendages until 
he looked more Satan-like than the Devil 
himself. 

The remedy for inferiority fears, con- 
scious or unconscious, is really so simple. 

All one has to do is to recognize them as 
such—spot them for what they really 
are. 

Examine yourself carefully. Have an 
honest heart-to-heart talk with yourself. 
Try to find out what your own inferiority 
ideas may be. 

Don’t let them get the best of you. 

Don’t run away from them. Fight 
them to a finish. 

That is the way we teach people to 
conquer inferiority, and that is the way 
you can learn to conquer your own! 


“Beau Ideal 


—continued from page 63 


from the dying man... and silence. 

Jacob the Jew, great adept at conceal- 
ment, ——— matches and struck one. 

The flare of the match illumined a 
deep-dug pit, its floor hard-beaten, its 

walls sloping to a small aperture, through 
which a star was visible. It had been 
dug and shaped for the storing of grain by 
Arabs, following a custom and a pattern 
which: were old in the; days when Carthage 
was young. 

It was now stored not with grain, but 
with men (a prohibited and illegal form 
of punishment) sentenced to punishment 
beyond punishment, men of the Disci- 
plinary Battalions, the Compagnies de 
Discipline, the ““Foyeux,” the “Zephyrs,” 
the Bataillon d’Infanterie Légere d’ Afrique 

-convicted criminals. 

The light from the burning match re- 
vealed a picture worthy of the pencil of 
the illustrator of Dante’s “Inferno’”’—a 
small group of filthy, unshorn, emaciated 
men, clad in ragged brown canvas uni- 
forms which, a. the grime upon their 
flesh, gave them the appearance of being 
already part of the earth to which they 
were about to return, portions of the liv- 
ing grave in which they were entombed. 

Some lay motionless as though already 
dead. One or two sat huddled, their 
heads upon their clasped knees, the in- 
ward sloping sides of the silo denying 
them even the poor comfort of a wall 
against which and 

Beside a large jug which held a little 
water a man lay upon his face, his tongue 
thrust into the still- damp earth where a 
few drops of water had been spilled. He 
had drunk his allowance on the previous 
di ay . 

blind 


Another looked up from his 


search, with sensitive finger-tips, for 
grains ‘of corn among the dirt. 

As Jacob held the match aloft, the 
Englishman and the American gently 
raised the body of Ramon the Spaniard 
from the ground. It was but a body, for 
the soul had fled. 

“Too late,” said Jacob softly. “But 
perhaps /e don Dieu will let him off with 
eight days’ salle de police in Hell, as it 
wasn’t his fault that he did not assume 
the correct drill-position for dying re- 
spectfully. 


“No use heaving him up now,” he 


added, as the head rolled loosely forward. 

Without reply, the Englishman and 
American lifted the dead man to his knees 
and reverently did all that had been 
promised. 

And when the body was disposed a 
Ramon had desired Jacob spoke again. 

“There are but five matches,” he said, 
“but Ramon shall have two as candles at 
his head and feet. It would please the 
poor Ramon. i 

“You’re a good fellow, Jacob, ” said the 
Englishman, if you'll excuse the 
insult.” 

Jacob struck two matches, and the 
Englishman and the American, we tak- 
ing one, held it, 
other at the feet of the dead man. 

All eyes were turned to behold this 
strange and brief lying-in-state of the 
Spanish smuggler, court-martialed from 
the Legion to the Zephyrs. 

“Pray for the soul of Ramon Gonzales, 
who died in the fear of God—or, at any 
rate, in the fear of what God might do to} 
him,” said Jacob the Jew. 

The Frenchman who had 
that Man’s punishment was 
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painfully dragged himself into a sitting 
posture and crawled toward the body. 
I have conducted military funerals, 


vid he, “and remember something of the 
drill and book-of-the-words.” 

But what he remembered was not 
vailable, tor, atter the recital of a few 
of the burial-service, he fainted and 


This is a very nice funeral,” said 
Jacob the Jew, “but what about the 


S' DDENLY a man leaped to his feet 
. 


and, screaming insanely, beat the wall 
with his manacled hands. 

“Come! Come! Smolensky,” soothed 
the huge gray-haired Russian who had 


been Prince Berchinsky. ‘‘We mustn't 
lose our heads, comrade. I nearly 
lost mine once. ... Sit down. ... I'll 
tell you about it. Hush now! 


Hush! And listen. ... \( oer I 
It was offered 


nearly lost my head once. 
Ihere’s an 


as a prize! Think of that! 
honor tor you! 

“It was like this. . . . I was with 
Dodds’ lot at Dahomey, you know. He 
was almost a nigger himse lf, but he was a 
soldier all right, believe me. Faraux was 
our Battalion-Commander, and General 
Dodds thought a lot of him—and of us. 
It quite upset Dodds when Faraux was 
killed at the battle of G’bede, but he kept 
the Legion in front all the same. 


So much in front that he lost me, & 
Lés tonnaire Badineft. 

“T was with a small advance-guard, 
ind we were literally pushing our way 


through that awful jungle when the 
Amazons ambushed us. Wonder- 
ful women those Amazons—far better 
fizhters than the men—braver, stronger, 


cle verer, more soldierly. a oa Armed 
with short American carbines and coupe- 
é if , they're no joke! 

‘l don’t want to fight any better 


troops... . Not what vou’d call good 
shots, but as they never make the range 
nore than about twenty Vv irds they don’t 


m 


miss much! a 

“Well, it wasn’t many minutes before I 
was the only man of the advance-guard 
who was on his feet, and I wasn’t on them 
NG. a: 6 For these she-devils were 


absolutely all round us, and as three or 
four rushed me with their machetes one 
of them smashed me on the head, from 
behind, with the butt of her carbine. 

Quite a useful bump, too, mes ami . 
C to sleep for quite a 


fer it put m 


while. 

“Lost your head, in fact,” put in Jacob 
the Jew. 

“No, no,”” continued the old Russian, 
“not yet but I nearly lost my wits 


when I recovered my senses . . . if you 
understand me. For the li idies h: ad 
divided my property among them to the 
last rag of my shirt, and were now evi- 
dently turning to pleasure after busi- 
ness. 

‘Dahomevan is not one of the lan- 
g I only know 
fourteen really well . so I could not 
follow the discussion closely. . . . But 
it was quite clear that some were for fire 
and some for steel. . . I think a small 
minority-party were for cord. . . . And 


uages W hic h | spe ak. 








I was under the impression that one 
merry lass capped the others’ laughing 
suggestions with the proposal for all 
three! - 

“Do you know, it was for all the world 
like a lot of nice little girls sitting on the 
lawn under the trees with their kitten, 
joyously discussing how they should dress 
him up and which ribbons they should 
put round his neck. 

“You know how they ‘| vagh and chatter 
and pull the kitten about, and each one 
shouts a fresh idea about the dressing-u ) 
and the ribbons and the fun pone | 
ly. 2 @ Well, those nice little girls 
discussed dressing me—for the table 
though it wasn’t a ribbon they proposed 
putting round my neck. And un- 
deniably they pulled me about! 

“T could not but admire the w way they 

had tied me up. I was more like a 
chrysalis in a cocoon than a_ bound 
man. . .. They were playful. 
Good actresses, too—as I realized after- 
wards. . . . When they saw that I had 
come round, one of them, eyeing me arch- 
ly, drew her finger across her throat, and 
the others all nodded their approval. 

‘The young thing got up, took a bright 
sharp knife from her waist-belt and came 
over to where I lay against the bole of a 
tree. 

“Grabbing my throat with her left 
hand, she pulled up the loose skin and 
began to cut, just as the Leading Lady 
called out some fresh stage-directions 
Ww a she grabbed my beard, pulled 
my head over to one side and put the 
point of the knife in just below my 
ear. . . . I closed my eves and tried to 
think of a prayer. : 

“When it comes to it, having your 
throat cut is the nastiest death there 
is. 

‘And just as I was either going to pray 
or yell there was a loud burst wr Baal oo 
and the girl went back to her place in the 
jolly group. “ar ar The Leading Lady 
then, as far as I could make out, said: 

‘Now we must really get to business, 
or the shops will be shut’ and told 

another lassie, who possessed a good, use- 
ful iron-hz ufted spear, to put the butt-end 
of it in the fire, explaining why, with ap- 
propri: ate gesture. 

‘It was evidently quite a good idea, for 
the girls all laughed and clap ped their 
hands and said what a nice party it 
Ww =. e 
“W hile the spear was getting hot they 
propounded all sorts of other lovely ideas, 
eer over the specially choice ones they 
simply rocked with merriment. . . . t 
did seem a pity that one couldn’t follow 
all the jokes. When the pointed 
haft of the spear was glowing nicely its 
owner picked it up and, stepping daintily 
across to me, held the point a few inches 
from my eyes. . ‘ 

“Not unnaturally, I turned my head 
away, but, saying that that wasn’t fair, 
the Leading Lady and the Soubrette 
made one jump for me and grabbed my 
head. “— 

“Fine strong hands and arms those 
ladies had. . . . I couldn’t move my 
face a fraction of aninch. .. . 

“And slowly ... slowly ... slowly 
. . . that red-hot point came nearer and 
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nearer to ry! right eye. It seemed 
to approach for hours, and it seemed to be 
in the center of my brain in a second. 

“When it comes to it, mes amis, having 
your eyes burned out with a "red-hot 
spear-haft is the nastiest death there 
Me ae 
“But when my right eye seemed to 
sizzle and boil behind its closed lid and 
to be about to burst my young friend 
changed her mind and began upon the 
left .. and when the tron was just 
about to touch it she remarked, 1 in choice 
Dahomeyan, I believe: 

‘Dammit! The b looming iron’s cold!’ 
and, with a joyous whoop, bounded back 
to the fire and thrust it in again. . . 

“Shrieks of laughter followed, and loud 
applause from the cheap seats. 

Meanw hile the ladies hanged me. 

“Hanged you?” inquired Jacob the Jew. 
“Don’t you mean they cut your head 
off? . . . You said you lost your head, 
you remember.” 

“No, my friend,” replied Badineff, “I 
said I nearly lost it. Not complete- 
ly—as you have lost your manners. . . 
What Iam telling you is true. . . . And 
if you don’t like it, pray go else- 
where. . 

“There’s nowhere to go, but Heaven, 
I’m afraid,” was the reply . . . “being 
in Hell—and Earth being denied to 
us. . . . But pray finish your story, as 
it is very unlikely we shall meet in 
Heaven. ; 

“Yes. . . . They hanged me as neat- 
ly and as expeditiously as if they had had 
the advantage of an education in Chris 
tian customs. They simply | jerked 
me to my feet, made a noose in a palm- 
fiber cord, threw the end over the limb 
of a vast tree, hauled upon it and danced 


around me as I hung and twisted. .. . 
“They say a coward dies many 
times. . . . That was undoubtedly one 


of the occasions upon which I have 
died. 

“When it comes to it, mes amis, being 
hanged by strangulation and not by 
mere neck-break—is one of the nastiest 
deaths there is. . % 

“But evidently they let me down in 
time and loosened the rope from about 
my neck, for by and by I was staring up 
at the stars and in full enjoyment of all 
my faculties. . Particularly the sense 
of ‘smell. 

“The intims ite smell of Negro, in bulk, 
is like no other smell in the world. .. . 
There is nothing else like it, and there is 
nothing to which one can compare it— 
and here is a curious fact which should 
interest the sychophy siologist. . . . 
Whenever I wake, as we of the Zephyrs 
do, dumbly sweating or wildly shrieking, 
from a ghastly nightmare, I can always 
smell Negro, most distinctly. eas Very 
disgusting. “— 

“Curiously enough, these fearless sav- 
age fiends, who will charge a machine-gun 
with the utmost bravery ‘and witha spear, 
are arrant cowards at night... in 
mortal fear and trembling td of ten 
thousand different devils, “ghosts, djinns, 
ghouls, goblins and evil spirts. . . . And 
when I came to they were huddled around 
me for protection. I was almost crushed 
and buried beneath the mass of them as 
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they lay pressed round and across me... . 

““As I was still most sainfully bound, I 
can only suppose that ie was, in m self, a 
talisman, a juju, a mascot or shall I say 
an ikon. 

“And they had gathered around me in 
the spirit in which simple peasants might 
gather round a Calvary, and were using 
me as some might use a Cross, a holy relic 
or a charm. . 

“Yes, to this da ay I smell that dreadful 
odor dreadful because of its associa- 
tions, rather than of itself—in my worst 
nightmares and delirium of fever or of 
wounds. 

“T can smell it at this moment. .. . 

“I have passed some bad nights—one 
impaled on bamboo stakes at Nha-Nam 
in Wentia~bes this was the worst night 
of my life almost. - 

“And in the morning the ladies awoke, 
made no toilette and gave me no food. . 

“But they had given me a faint hope, 
for I could not but realize that, so far, 
they had only tortured me by not tortur- 
ing me at all—and it seemed that they 
might be keeping me, not only alive —_ 
whole, but without spot or blemish, 
some excellent purpose... . 

““They were! ... 

“And when I discovered it I was in- 
clined to wish that they had killed me with 
fire or steel or cord—as they did all of our 
men whom they took prisoner. . . . 

“‘For some reason, possibly on account 
of my unusual size -] was a fine specimen 
in those days, six foot six, and wih golden 
hair and beard— they were taking me to 
good King Behanzin at Kana, as an ac- 
ceptable gift for a burnt offering and a 
bloody sacrifice, unto his gods and 
idols. 

“There was a story afterwards that 
Behanzin had been told by his sooth- 
savers and medicine-men that he would 
undoubtedly beat the French if a strong 


juju were made with the blood of a white 


cock that had a golden comb. . . . One 
of our officers, Captain Battreau, said ] 
probably owed my life to my golden 
comb. . . . I have a very white skin 
where I am not sunburned. 

“Anyhow, the ladies took me - along - 
by the inducement of machete-points 
and rhinoceros-hide whips chielly—t0 
Kana. 

‘I don’t know whether we marched for 
a day or for a week. . . . Yes. 

was strong in those days . . . for 1 be- 
lieve I ate nothing but raw carrion, and 
my arms were bound to my body the 
whole time, as though with wire. ; 

“Kana stands on a hill and is built of 
earth, clay and sun-baked bricks, inside 
a great, high wall several yards in thick- 
ness. ° 
“We entered through a gate like a tun- 
nel and, by way of filthy, narrow red- 
earth streets, came to a second, inner 
wall, which surrounded the royal palaces, 
hareems, temples and the House of 
Sacrifice. ‘ 

“The yelling mob that had accom- 
panied us from the outer gate, crowding 
and jeering and throwing muck at me— 
though they kept well out of reach of the 
weapons of the Amazons—evidently 
feared to enter this inner city, for that is 
what it amounted to. . .. 


““And I was handed over to a guard of 
long-speared ruffians and filthy priests, 
who slung me into a big building and 
slammed the huge doutle gates. .. 
As I staggered forward in the dz arkness, I 
slipped on the slimy, rounded cobble- 
stones, sprawled full. length and col- 
lapsed. ; 
“There was a loud roaring in my ears 
not the conventional roaring in the — 
of a fainting man, but the buzzing o 
millions of billions of trillions of Pe 
flies, which soon so completely cov ered me 
that you could not have stuck a pin into 
my body without killing one. Their 
blue- -gray metallic bodies made me look as 
though I were clad in a complete suit of 
chain-mail. And I oan not move 
a finger even to clear my eyes. 
pier» all blink them. 

“And as my eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom, I saw that the whitish gleam- 
ing cobblestones were the skulls of men, 
sunk in the red earth. . .. And I 
realized why I was being nauseated by a 
terrible slaughter- house stench. . . 

“It was a slaughter-house. . . . The 
House of Sacrifice, of Kana, the Sacred 
City of King Behanzin of Dahomey. 

“That was another unpleasant night, 

mes amis .. Oh, quite unpleasant. . 
We are in clov er here —pigs in clover... . 
But, mercifully, I was at the end of my 
tether, and I had now so little c capacity 
for suffering that I was not clear in my 
mind as to whether certain things that 
happened that night were real or im- 
aginary, fact or nightmare. ; 

a hey were real enough. . . . And 
in the morning I found I was—even as | 
had either dreamed or realized—actually 
inside a great wicker bottle or basket, 
from the top of which my head pro- 
truded. é 

“T could not move a single muscle of 
my body save those of my face. 

‘The priests and executioners had been 
busy during the night, and I was now like 
a mummy in its bandages, neatly encased 
in the Sacrificial Basket, all ready to play 


my helpless part in the bloody ritual of 


their unspeakable religion. 

“Half-dead as I already was, my one 
hope was that the service ‘would be short 
and early — the sacrifice soon and 
quick. . . . Itis most uncomfortable to 
le in a bottle with nothing to support 
your head. . . 

“T could see nothing and hear little, by 
reason of the huge flies but I was 
aware of tom- toming and shouting with- 
out, and ~—_ that it concerned me. 


It did. . The gates of the House of 


Sacrifice were ieenn open and a number 
of guards, priests and executioners heaved 
me up from that terrible floor and carried 
me outside. 

“Oh, the sweetness of that morning air 
—even in an African town. . . . It al- 
most made me want to live. ee 
oh, the relief to have one’s head freed 
from an inch-thick covering of flies! . . 

“The great Square of the inner town— 
a Square of which the sides were formed 
by, shall we say, the Palaces, Cathedrals, 
Convents, Monasteries and Municipal 
Buildings of King Behanzin — was 
thronged by hundreds and hundreds of 
warriors, both men and women. As my 
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ruarcd rried me across to the biggest of 
the buildi ; these peopl fell back to 
the sides of the Square, leaving the center 

pty save for me and my guards 

“In front of the palace, an ugly, clumsy 
building of red earth ind baked-clay 
bricks, sat Behanzin, King of Dahomey, 
n the Royal Stool. Around him were 
rouped his courtier I think that 
His Majesty and they formed one of the 
least pleasing groups of human beings I 
have ever encountered—and I have 
known several Balkan kings and their 

nister 


‘As I have already observed, I do not 
speak Dahomeyan, and at that moment I 
leeply regretted the fact, and equally so 
that none of them understood Russian or 


even French However, French | 


poke, in the vain hope that a word 
two, here and there, might be under 
t Ul. 
‘A tew were, 1 will tell you. 
‘My speech w ; brief and blunt. 
I told Behar n that he was the nastiest 
King | Knew the voli S «ee the 
toulest t hithiest the most 
bandoned at legraded. . And I 
wuld be much obliged if some one would 

r f 1 world which he con 
ta , 

I had not finished even these few and 
well-chosen words betor | was again 
eized by my porters and carried to the 
very center of the Square and there 


abandoned. 
‘Immediately the Public, obviously 


well accustomed to these outdoor sports 
ind pastimes, fell into perfectly straight 
ines on each of the sides of the Oquare 
and assumed the position of sprinters at 
th tarting-point of a race but each 
with f upe, knife, ax or spear in 
hi right hand—and looked to His 


“The King rose from his royal stool, 
raised 1S spear aloft and = gazed 


“T also gazed around, having just 


’ 


grasped the underlying idea of the Nation 
il Sport, a game in which I had never 
hitherto taken part, nor even seen 
“Of course—how stupid of me—it was a 
race-game, a go-as-you-please, run-walk 
hop-or-jump. ey And my head was 
' 


the P 1Z 
“T wondered whether His Majesty had 


gathers {i that my briet address was not 


couched in diplomatic language. . He 
certainly now prolonged what was, to me, 
a painful 1 oment .. He stood like an 
ebon statue, his white ostrich feathers 
odding in the breeze, his handsome cloak 
hanging gracefully from his great shoul 
ders, his spear uplifted, motionless. .. . 
“When that spear fell, | knew that 
every competitor of those hundreds sur 
ur we 1 bound torward like a 
revhound unleashed. For a few seconds 
I should see them race toward me, their 
bloodthirsty faces alight with the lust of 
ohter, t r gleaming weapons raised 

ft And I should go down, the 
nter of ielstrom of clutching hands 

* ice . . 
I wondered what would be the reward 


of the proud winner of the King’s Trophy 
the head of the white cock with a gold- 
comb . . the essential ingredient 





for the making of the strong juju that 
was to dete: it the French. ae 

‘That black devil, Be hai inzin, stood 
steady as a rock, and there was absolute 
silence in that great Square, as all awaited 
the fall of the flag, or rather the shining 
spear-head. 

“A woman, standing in a doorway, 
giggled nervously, and a crouching sprin- 
ter, presumably her lord, looked bac k over 
his shoulder—only to receive her sharp 
rebuke for taking his eye off the ball. 

‘Another woman dashed forward and 
handed her husband a machete, taking his 
spear back into the hut. I imagined 
his saying to her, just before he left the 
house, “Tatiana, my dear, run up-stairs 
and find that new machete I ordered last 
week. . . . I think it’s on the top of the 
wardrobe in my dressing-room, unless 
that wretched girl has put it some- 
where.’ ee 

“And then I glanced again at the 
King. ... Even as I did so, the raised 
spear-head, which probably had only 
been uplifted for five seconds after all, be- 


gan to travel slowly backward. . . . And 
there was an audible intaking of 
breath. . . . Evidently the giving of the 


signal had begun, and in the fraction of a 
1} id I the tract t 
second the broad. bright spear head 

ld come flashing downward. 


wou 
“IT closed my eyes. 
“Boom .. . bang! 
‘I nearly jumpe | out of my bottle. ... 
a i see bang 
“Two shells had _* in Kana, one 





just above the inner aa the other in the 
corner of the square itself. 
“Our guns! Our guns! 


‘The runners were running indeed 


for their own heads. King Behanzin 
‘also ran’ . . . if, indeed, he did not get 
a win or a place. 

‘I was forgotten . .. before ever 


the third and fourth shells arrived. 

Oh, God! I was not forgotten! 
There was ove competitor left! ‘- I 
supposed he felt attracted by the walk- 
OVET. 2 i « As he dashed toward me, 
sin ps as an arrow, yelling madly, a 
great spear in his hand, I saw that he was 
one of the group of courtiers = a 
man indeed who had stood nearest to the 
King. 

“T admit, mes amis, that it seemed to 
me a little hard, more than a little hard, 
that with the flight of all those hundreds 

hundreds of murderous slayers, this 
solitary one should prefer my life to his 


wn... should not realize that the 
match was abandoned ... the race 
scratched . . . the proceedings post 
poned. 


\ te ow of one idea. A case of 
the idée fixe. ... No sportsman, any- 
how. ... he sort of man that ste: ils 
the Gold Cup. 

“T had been through so much, mes 
, from the time that that Amazon 
had hit me on the head that I really re- 
belled a little at this last cruelty of a 
mocking Fate. 

“Saved by the bursting of the shells at 
the fifty-ninth second of the fifty-ninth 
minute of the eleventh hour, and then 
this one solitary, implacable madman to 
fail to realize that I had been saved! ... 

“Nearer . . . nearer... he came 


ami 


1?? 








and by the time that he was a few yards 
from me he and I were alone in that great 
Square. ; . 

“Would ‘he drive that huge spear 
through my body and then clumsily hack 
my head off with the edge of its broad 
blade? 

“How I hoped that the next shell 
would blow his limbs from his body, 
though it killed me, too. . Another 
bound and he would be on me... . 
closed my eyes—and the Nightmare 
Slayer flung his arm round me and in 
execrable French panted: 

“You tell Frenchies I be verra good 
man, massa. I belong Coast... 
belong French shippy. I good friend 
loving Frenchies. [ interpreter. ... 
! show Frenchies where old Behanzin 
bury gin, rum, brandy, ivory. . . .’ 

“Another shell burst. ... And the 
Nightmare Slayer tipped g basket over, 
and, flat upon the ground, the lion and 
the lamb lay down together. 

“That, mes amis, was how I nearly lost 
my head. 

“We must not lose ours here, for as 
you perceive there are far worse places 
than this one. I rather like it. . . .” 


HE sun had risen and set once more, 

causing a spot of light to travel 
slowly across a portion of the interior of 
the silo, with the search-light effect of il- 
luminating brilliantly the tiny area upon 
which it rested, while leaving the rest of 
the place in darkness darker than that of 
night. 

There was curi vusly little movement 
and less sound in the silo—the uneasy 
stirring of a nightmare-rdden sleeper, a 
heavy eich, a faint groan, the cle ink of a 
chain. Talk had ceased and scarcely a 
sentence had been uttered for hours. — 

The last subject of general conversation 
had been that of the cause of their aban- 
donment to a lingering and terrible death 
in that dreadful tomb. Speculation had 

wandered from sudden Arab attack and 
the annihilation of the company to the 
familiar theory of wanton malice and 
deliberate devilish punishment. Men, 
condemned from the Legion for military 
“crimes,” had advanced the former 
theory; civilian prison criminals, the 
latter. 

The Frenchman who had attempted to 
recite the Burial Service had accepted 
neither of these views. 

“We are forgotten,” he had said... . 
“We are the Forgotten of Man, as dis- 
tinguished from our friends the Touareg, 
the Forgotten of God. It is perfectly 
simple, and I can tell you exactly how it 
happened. 

“As you may be aware, mes amis, a list 
of Jes hommes punis is made out by the 
clerk of the Adjutant every morning be- 
fore the guard is changed. The form on 
which he writes the names is divided into 
columns showing the class of punishment 
and the number of days each man has 
still to do. And the clerk of the 
Adjutant, God forgive him, has written 
the number of our days under the he: ding 
“salle de police’ or ‘cellule s’ or ‘cons igne,’ 
and has left the column ‘prison’ blank. 
So each day our sentences are being re- 
duced by one day, in those places where 
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we are not, and the sergeant of the guard 
for each day observes that there are no 
men in ‘prison,’ for the column so headed 
is blank. . . . We are not in ‘ prison’ 
because we are not recorded as being in 
‘prison’—and therefore we cannot be 
released from ‘prison’. . . 

And Jacob eke Jew had observed: 

“Convincing and very cheering. . . . 
Monsieur must have been a lawyer before 
he left the world.” 

And the man had replied: 


“‘No. An officer. Captain 
of Spahis and in the Secret Service—about 
to die, and unashamed. No!—I 


should say Légionnaire Rien of the Seventh 
Company of "the Third Battalion of the 
First Regiment of the Foreign Legion. 

I was wandering in my mind. - 


ELL me, ” said Jacob the Jew (or 
Jacopi Judesc u, the Roumanian 
gipsy) to the E nglishm: in. “‘What was 
really your reason for that sloppy, feeble 
‘kindness’ to Ramon Gonzales. 
“I am a philosopher and a student of 
that lowest of the animals called Man. 
Was it to ple ase your Christian 
God and to acquire merit? Or to 
uphold your insolent British assump- 
tion of an inevitable and natural supe- 
riority? You and your God—the 
Great Forgivers! ‘Injure me—and 
I'll forgive you and make you feel so 
damned uncomfortable that you'll be 
more injured than I am.’ Aren’t 
you capable ot a good decent hate or i 
“Yes. I hate your filthy voice, dear 
Jacob,” — the Englishman. 


“No. Tell me,” persisted Jacob. “I 
loathe being eM Besides, 
don’t you see I’m going mad. 

Talk, man. These corpses. 


Lt hy did you behave like that to Ramon 
Gonzales? He betrayed you, didn’t 


he? I would have - strangled 
him. . . I would have had his 
eyes. Didn’t he betray and de- 


nounce you after you had found him in 

the desert and saved his life? . . . To 

Sergeant Lebaudy?” 

“Yes. He recognized me 
duty,” was the reply. 

“For twenty- five pieces of silver! , 
Recognized you as one of the Zinderneuf 
men and promptly sold you? 

“Consigned you to sudden death—or a 
lingering death—for twenty-five francs 
and a sergeant’s favor! And here 
the Judas was—wondrously delivered into 
your hand—and you ‘forgave’ him and 
comforted him! Now why? 

What was the game, the motive, the rea- 
son, the object? Why should a sane man 


and did his, 


ah 


act like that? What was the 
game?” 
“No game, no motive, no reason,” an- 


swered the Englishman. ‘“‘He acted ac- 
cording to his lights—I to mine.” 

“And where do you get your ‘lights’? 
What flame lit them?” 


““Oh—I don’t know. Home. 
Family. One’s women-folk. 
School. Upbringing. Tra- 
ditions. : One unconsciously im- 
bibes ideas of doing the decent thing. 

I’ve been extraordinarily luckyin life. 
Poor old Ramon wasn’t. One does 


the decent thing if one is—decent.” 


“You don’t go about, then, consciously 
and definitely forgiv ing your enemies and 
heaping coals of fire on them because 
you're a Christian. 


“No, of course not. Don’t 
talk rot. girs 

“You disappoint me. I was hoping to 

find, before i died, one of those rare ani- 


mals, a Christian gentleman—who does 
all. these funny things because he is a 
Christian—and this was positively my 
last chance. I shall die in here. oe, 

“I expect Christianity was the flame 
that lit those little ‘lights,’ Jacob. 
Our home and school and social customs, 
institutions and ideas are based on the 
Christian ideal, anyhow. And 
we owe what’s good i in them to that, I be- 
lieve. We get our deau idéal quite 
unconsciously, I think, and we follow it 
quite unconsciously if we follow it at 
all. 

“Well, and what 7s it, my noble Chris- 
tz an liartyrs 

“Oh, just to be—decent and to do the 
decent thing y’know.” 


“So, indirectly, at any rate, you re- 
turned good for evil to Judas Ramon 
Gonzales because you were a Christian, 
you think?” ; 

“Yes. Indirectly I sup- 
pose. We aren’t good at hating 
and vengeance and all that. It’s 
not done. It isn’t—decent. i 


What of Ramon 

Ramon who sold you? 
Ile was a great Christian, you know. 

\ staunc h patron of your Christian 
God. Always praying and invok- 
ing your Holy Family.’ 

‘There are ‘good and bad in all religions, 
Jacob. I have the highest admira- | 
tion for your great people—but I have 
met rotten specimens. Bad 
some of my own. pa 

Silence. | 

“Look here, Christian,’ began Jacob 
the Jew again. “If I summoned up 
enough strength and swung this chain 
with all my might against your right 
cheek, would you turn the other also?” 

“No. I should punch you on the nose,” 
said the Englishman simply. | 

Silence. 

“Tell me. Do you kneel down night 
and morning and pray to your kind C hris- | 
tian God, Englishman? The forgiving 
God of Love Who has landed you here? 
asked Jacob the Jew 

“I landed myself here,” was the reply. 
“And—-er—no. I don’t pray—in 
words—much. You won’t mind 
asking questions for fear of being thought 
inquisitive, will you, gentle Jacob?” 

“Oh, no. Let’s see now. 

You forgive the very worst of injuries be- | 
cause you are a Christi: an, but not decause 
you're a Christian. You do as you 
would be done by, and not as you've been 


“But you puzzle me. 


the Judas 


as 


‘done’ by. . You don’t pray in 
words and hold daily communion with 
your kind Christian God—you regard | 


Him as a gentleman- 
man, of course—who quite understands, 
and merely desires that you be— decent, | 
which of course, 
whether He wished it or not. And 
you'll punch me on the nose if I smite you 


on the cheek—but you don’t even do that! 
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who betrays you to a 
And, really, in 

mind, you loathe talking 
religion, and you are terrified 

lest you give the impression that you 
think it ts better -_ other people’ ’S, for 


much to any one 
death. 


little 


dreadtul 
your nice 


ibout your 


elings. 


You'd talk the 


fear of f hur ting - 
“Oh, shut uy 
hind leg off a _ 
. Wh it ¢ | sel there to do but talk? 
And fectly certain that you 
are a most superior person, but you strive 
utmost to conceal the awful 
You're a_ puzzling 
What is your motiy 
force? What is your philosophy? 
are you up tor 


“Well, at the 


, Ja <4 


oO you are per 
your very 
fact. 
ture. 


crea 
ating 
What 
moment I’m going to 
the water-ration. Last but 
one * said the Englishman. 

“T can’t understand you English 
grumbled Jacob. 

‘A common complaint, I believe,” said 
the Englishman. The quiet American 


issue 


] 
laughed. 


bg LD any gentleman here survive, 
rif he would be 20 extremely 
obliging as to write to my mother,” said 
the Fre rn h ex offi er | ifer “She isan old 
lady alone—and she foolishly cher 
fondness for a unworthy 
Darling mother! sy 
Englishman and the American 
address in Paris, and each 
would not only write to 
but would visit her, 


wonde 


quite 
ishes a most 
The 
orized an 


declared that he 


Madam annec 


la sf mess ie 


happy de 


and assure 
ith from honor 
service of 


military 


ived in the 
rand 


, 
would 


! know it well,” 
too, have occasionally 


But I finish 
the An 
ind I intend to live 
agreed the English- 


getting home to tea 
wife. ™ He 


here,” 
man. “I must be 
shortly. My 
coughed. 

“Ah, mes ami 
I, on the ontrary, 
pered the Frenchman, and 
became raved—of “Véro 
nique,” of a terrible painter and_ his 
devilish picture, of a Colonel of Chasseurs 
l'Afrique, of a Moor of the Zarhoun 
whom the speaker had apparently killed 

hands and of his mother. 
But chiefly of “Véronique” 
sank into a state of coma. 

In the morning the spot of light fell on 
nd he awoke and trom time to 
rationally, though he did not 


‘ : 
ilize where he 


, vou wish to live. 
wish to die,’” whis 
shortly after 


lirious and 


bare 


race 

spoke 
was. 
1 the set f a priest, that 
ike his soul.”” On either side 


vices Oo 


of him the Englishman and the American 
did what they could to soothe his passing, 
and Jacob the Jew produced his last scrap 
of biscuit for the nourishment of the sick 
man. He offered to chew it for 
him if he were unable to masticate. 

“It’s a privilege to die in your society, 

mes amis,”’ said the Frenchmi in sudc fenly, 
in a stronger 
one’s own sort. Officers 
doubtless, and gentlemen still. 
am going to add to the burden of debt I 
you. But I am going to give 
something in return. “My 
dying assurance that you are going to 
live. I most clearly see you walk- 
ing in the sunshine, free and h: appy- 
Walking toward a woman—a truly beau- 
tiful woman. She loves you both— 
but one far more than the other. 
You fight on her account youl 
weapons are generosity, unselfishness, 
sacrifice, self. abnegation, the love of a 
man for his friend. 

Silence. 

“Poor chap,” murmured the English- 
man, staring across at the almost indis- 
tinguishable form of the American. 
“Wandering again. He seemed 
better. “x 

No reply came from the darkness where 
the other crouched beside the dying man. 

‘And this is the further request I have 
to make of you. Will one of you 
go to the little cemetery and stand by her 
grave and say: 

“As he died he spoke of you. 

He spoke only words of kindness and 
love. He did not breathe one word 
of reproach. Only kindness, love 
and gratitude.’ 

“She will be 


V ol e. 
once, 


owe 
you 


able to understand 
now. 
‘And 
violets, 
he r 


take 


few 
the y 


violets—a 

Always 
A few of the 
beautiful big violets welcome one 
home Africa. Once I kissed 
an old grandmother who was selling them 
at Marseilles, and gave her a 

They were not violets 

They were France 
Home they were 

Their odor was the 
soul of the sweetness of all that 
three wonderful words. 
and Beauty. 

fe Yh, God I can smell violets. 

“Véronique, did ever you see violets 
again without thinking of me? Did I ever 
see them again without trembling from 
head to foot, without wondering how my 
frozen brain could function how 
my burning heart could beat. 

“Forgive me, gentlemen. But 
you never saw her. > She was God’s 
triumph. Yes, often I called her 
‘You F vidence of God’—for such beauty 
and wonder and _ untellable 
womanhood was final proof to me of the 
existence of a great good God of Beauty. 

““And Beauty is Truth-—and Goodness.” 

Silence. 

Jacob the Jew crawled 
toward the spot of light. 

“You can give him my 
he croaked. 

** Stout fella! 


will you 
from me. 
were flower 

that 


from 


on the quai 
gold pi ce. 
she sold to me. 
they were 
Véronique. 
distilled 
is 1n those 
France, Home 


painfully 


water-ration,” 
’”’ said the Englishman, in 
his mother-tongue. 
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“To die with men of 


glory of 


The American started, as a slight jingle 
of i iron indicated. 

“Say that again, will you?” 
English. 

“TI said, 
Englishman. 

“Merciful God!” whispered the Amer- 
ican; and the dying Frenchman raised 
himself on his right elbow and endeavored 
to point with his left hand. 

“Véronique!” he cried. “I did my 
best. I did save you from Dum- 
marcq—the great César Dummarcq —the 
world-famous painter, the idol of Paris, 
the huge, vile pig, the half-mad cruel 
devil. No—he is there! Do 
not move! . .. Do not stir hand or 
foot a hair’s-breadth—or he will 
shoot. He will shoot you, not me, 
the fiend!” 

He sank back upon the ground. 

“Dearest Mother! .. . I nearly 
broke your heart when I told you | would 
marry her. And you nearly broke 
mine when you said that I should not. 

An artists’ model. ; True. : 
César Dummarcq’s model. But a 
model of beauty and grace. Lovely 
in all her ways and thoughts and move- 
ments. César Dummz arcq’s model. 
But a model for all women to 
Every fascination and charm 
of mind as well—witty and clever and of 
the sweetest disposition. With 
her, one laughed. laughed 
the whole day through. 

“Oh, but she was dear 
and a living charm. 
fault that she had no heart? No fairy, 
mermaid, elf, sprite, no magic princess 
from the golden castle on the crystal hill, 
ever Aas a heart! So I gave her 
mine—to break. 

“Oh, that terrible picture! Véro- 
nique, how was I to know that he had 
painted us, all save the last few touches? 

The jealous devil! He did 
even love you. You were 
his model, his chattel, his prop- 

No one must take you from 
him—not even to marry you. ; 

“Behind that sinister black curtain. 

A pistol in his hand. .. My 
arms about you as | implored you to be 
my wife. Your terrible shriek as 
you saw him appear smiling 
smiling 

Silence. 

The Frenchman’s voice changed com- 
pletely. It was as though an entirely dif- 
ferent personé ality possessed his body. 

“‘No—don’t move, my young cub! 
Move hand or foot, and our fair and frail 
young friend will have her beauty marred! 

Oh, a great picture! ‘Fear!’ 
by César Dummarcq the greatest 
Aas er of human emotions of all time. 

Yes ‘ ‘Fear! Do you 
fear, little coc 1ckerel ? Do you fear 
you have brought death to your mis- 
tress? I am Death! . . Death 
the great Artist! Oh, ho! his 
macaber compositions! . . . His lovely 
colors of corruption and decay! 

The great César Dummarcq’s greatest 
picture—‘Fear!” Now keep still. 
See, I lay the pistol on this table 
beside the easel. Ah! would you! 
You'd rise from that rug, would 


he said in 


‘Stout fella’”’ replied the 


copy. 


One 


dear and sweet 
Was it her 


not 
merely 
erty. 
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you? Down, dog! Would 
you murder this woman whom you love 
so much? That’s better. 

“No, my dear Véronique, do not faint. 

Just a minute. Your glaz- 
ing eyes staring from the white mask of 
your face. . ‘Fear!’ Aha! 
Wonderful models! One has to go 
to some trouble to find them, of course. 
; That’s right, popinjay—excel- 
lent! Moisten your hips with your 
tongue again. little pimp, I 
think I will shoot her, = all—as I have 
finished her face. Yes—you a 
little later. Another marvelous 
picture! She lies on the divan— 
same attitude—blood on her breast, a 
thin stream trickling down her white arm, 
a stain on the white bearskin—lovely 
colors! And you? One arm 
and your head and shoulders across her 
body. The rest of you on the rug 

much the same position as now. 
A bullet-hole beneath your ear. . . . I 
am not too near, here, I think. 
No. What ‘shall we call the second 
yicture? ‘Revenge!’ . Noa 
fietle banal. . . What about ‘Finis!’ 

br No name at all, I 
think a ‘problem’ picture. ; 

“Oh? . You think /’ll make a fine 
picture on the guillotine, do you? 
That’s where you're wrong, puppy. 
This is going to be a crime passionel. 
Glorious advertisement for the 
César Dummarcq. Anyhow, 
present picture is going marv elously. 

“ * Fear!’ Never was Fear so 
portray ed before. Hi! Down, dog! 
There That bullet stirred her 
hair. Stirred your heart too by the 
look of you, you little hound. 

Silence. 

“Ce bon Monsieur, 
would seem to have 
with a sense of humor,” 

“IT would we had him here. 

“To jest with us?” inquired the En- 
glishman. 

“No, for us to jest with Aim, I think,” 
replied Jacob. 

Silence. 

“Water!” gasped the Frenchman. 
“Mine,” said Jacob. 
“We'll all contribute, 

ican. 

The Englishman took the jug to the 
ray of light and carefully measured water 
into an Iron mug. 

“A good spoonful each, left,” 
stepping rather gingerly between 
corpses. 

he Frenchman drank avidly. Upon 
this little stream of life-giving water his 
conscious mind seemed to be borne to the 
surface. 


“Thank you 


great 
the 


César Dummarcq, 
been a gentleman 
murmured Jacob. 


” 


* said the Amer- 


he said, 
two 


. . Thank you, gen- 
tlemen!” he said. “I do hope I have not 
drunk more than my share. I was 
not noticing. One of you will see 
to that for me, will you not? . Get 
them on the guai at Marseilles, and put 
them on her grave in the little ceme- 
, - ae 

“Why certainly, of course,’ 
American. ‘Where is it?” 
- And tell her 
thoughts were of her. 
understand now. 


said the 


my last 
She will 
She understood 


that 


nothing when she died. . She was 
like that when I saved her from the Beni 
Zarkesh. God is very good and He 
had mercifully taken away her under- 
standing. . 

Silence. 
ai That roof. In the star- 
light. He was twice as big and 
strong as I, that Moor. But | 
killed him with my bare hands, as I had 
killed the watchman dozing at the foot of 
the stair. Oh, that lovely silent 
struggle, withmy handsat his throat. t 

‘And she thought I was de Chaumont, 
her Colonel of Chasseurs d’Afrique. . . 
His name was Charles. She called 
me Charles as I carried her to the horses. 

She called me Charles through the 
brief remainder of her life. She 
died calling me Charles. A little 
hard for me to bear. . Yes, I suffered 
a little. I had thought bitterly of 
Charles de Chaumont, and I had written 
him a rather terrible letter when, on the 
strength of his rank and seniority, he 
declined my challenge to a duel. 
But I am grateful op ine for his kindness 
to her, and for making her so happy all 
those years. . He must have loved 
her truly. Who could help it? . 
And how she loved him! She must 
have been happy as the day is long, for 
she had changed but little. A girl 
when I lost her. A woman when I 
found her. Even more beautiful, 
if that were possible. The mad are 
often very feels. An unearthly 
beauty. Very terrible. But 
I firmly believe her last days were happy. 
She had fe rgotten that Aareem. 
And I was her adored Charles de 
Chaumont! ; Yes. Uncon- 
scious fingers can ple iy a fearful threnody 
upon our heart strings. Can break 
them one by one. Véronique 
Véronique 

Silence. 

“Ts he dead?’ 

“Yes,” said 
coughed slightly. 

“Well, do you know,” said Jacob, “I 
think I shall join him. I have always 
heen deeply interested in the Hereafter, 
and I confess to being a little weary of 
the Here. Yes, I think it’s time 
to go. 

“Are you talking about committing 
suicide?” asked the American. 

“Not at all,” replied Jacob. “I am 
talking about being murdered and taking 
it upon me to shorten the process. I have 
no strong views on the subject of man 
murdering his fellow man on the scaffold 
or against the wall at dawn. But this 
slow murder is quite indefensible, and I 
feel altogether justified in expediting my 
end.” 

“You'll look a most awful ass if they 
remember us and a release-party comes, 
after all,” said the Englishman. 

“7 shall look very nasty, anyhow, by 
the time a release-party comes,’ was the 
reply. “So will you, my friends. And 
you will have suffered a few hours or a 
tew days longer than I. Either the 
company has moved on, and there are a 
few more miles of the Zaguig—Great 
Oasis Road marked, or else there was a 
sudden raid and the company is obliter- 
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"asked Jacob later. 


the Englishman, and 
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anyhow 
ugh.” 
> Jacob. Don't be 
Englishman 
ot give up—my right to 
nvself: the only right left to 
answer. “No, I ll not be 
lar not step uninvited 
rid What do you 
you sit on a tin-tack? 
You yourself. I am 
going to I have already 
sat too long upon this particular ah 
tin-tack.”’ 
“Rot,” Englishman. 
“You're beat, the American. 
“You can't commit suicide,” said the 


was the 
oward who 
to the n 
my friend, if 
promptly 


xt we 


remove 


remove myself. 


Said the 


* said 


Englishman 
“Tt isn’t 
cob 
“That's it,” said the Englishman. 
‘ rotten thing to do. One doesn't 

It's not done. It isn’t 


‘decent,’ | suppose,” smiled 


, said the 
ser to sufter 


mind and g 
i 


Jew. 
nade 

vastly 
wurs or 
I ithe r 
1 matter of 


for avs 


to he 


rything,”” said the 

ot our best impulses 
al Damn 
llogical.”’ 

American 

il, ind ie ath is 


ogical,’ ae 


~ J ’ 


Howie cal to he 
thirst, j ag 
nsects tor another twenty 
»it in twenty 


perfectly 
ind starvation, 
suffocatior 
four 
four second ( 1-DvVe 
May we n iain and 
coveries con Jehovah, 
Mahomet, Buddha and the 
‘ ncurable 
morphism ddieu! Or 
whichever it may pt to be.’ 
Hi' Here Hold on!” cried the 
shman 
You Jacob" called the 
“Well chuckled the Jew 
“Look here,” said the Englishman, “be 


d to Ramon 


hours when you can dk 
my friends! 
liscuss our dis 
Allah, Christ, 
other 
anthropo 


im revoir 


mani 
testations 
En- 


American, 


u opject 
first,” replied Jacob, 
then. 

and 


m hope 


three now, one 


ommode 
that I 


11 
i the 


further disc 


V Tre 
ugh I knew 


not have 
huckle. 


Just 


Fre nch 


urged the American. 


yourself after 
saved to- 


Please 
believe we'll be 


“Stick it till then. 
that. But I 
morrow.” 

Too late,” was the whispered reply. 
“[ have opened a vein When you 
want it, you'll find the piece of steel in my 
right hand razor-edge one side, 
saw-edge the other Pluck up your 
courage and come along with me, both of 
you. ee : 

Silence. 

\ deep sigh. 

The Englishman and the 
found it was indeed too late. 


“N' IW, my friend,” said the American, 
“‘we can attend to our own little 
affairs! Do you know that our 
meeting in here is one of the most astound- 
ing things that have ever hz uppened? 

Do you know you are the one man in all 
the world I have been looking for! 
And this is where I find you! 
my damnedest—and then 
took a_ hand Heaven 
those, et cetera. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand,” 
began the Englishman. 

“You certainly don't I don’t 
myselt We're dreaming of course. 
It’s delirium. We aren’t in any silo. 

y u aren't John Ge te.” 

“But | am John Geste!” 
Englishman 

“You aren't John Geste, and I didn’t 
spot you di rectly you said ‘Stout fella,’ in 
English. And I didn’t hear you call your 
wife ‘Stout fella’ at Brandon Abbas when 
you were kids and and Oh, 
my God! 

“Where's your hand, 
Yohn Geste! Fohn Geste! We'll be 
out of here tomorrow, boy. We 
can't die here. God doesn’t mean us to 
die and rot in this hole that was ordained 
to be our meeting place. Ordained 
from the beginning of Time as the place 
where I should find you, after all. 

And Isobel’s well and only waiting to be 
happy as soon as she hears you're coming 
home to—er—tea, John Geste! 

And I was to tell you Michael didn’t take 
the Blue Water from under the cover. It 
wasn't he who stole it. And I’m 
going mad, John Geste—mad with joy 
and starvation and weakness and hap- 
piness > 

“Hadn't noticed the happiness much,” 
said the Englishman KK hat are you 
gibbering about, my dear chap? Who are 
you? How do you know my name—and 
about Isobel?” 

He coughed slightly. 
Both 


American 


I did 
Providence 
hel ps 


gasped the 


man? Oh, 


“I’m delirious, I 
suppose delirious. 
Both dreaming 

“We're both dreaming the same dream 
then, J: I want to tell 
you. 

An ominous clink of metal and a sigh 
were audible above the teeble croaking of 


hn Geste. 


h S voice. 
“Here, what's up? 
ing? Here, wake up.” 
» Englishman had collapsed and lay 
either in a faint or 


You listen- 


inert, unre 


the last slee 


spons ve, 
p of all. 


found the 


arrival of the spot of sunlight 
American moistening the 
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lips of the dying Englishman with the 
remaining drops of water. 

“Worn out,” he murmured later. 
“God! I feel as strong as a horse now! 

He had given up hope before I 
recognized him. Oh, Isobel 
I’ve found him, and he’s dying. : 
No, God can’t mean that. I’m 
talking out loud. I must catch hold of 
myself must. Help me, God, 
for I am going to help my aa help 
them.’ 

The American crawled across to where 
lay the body of the strange man known to 
his fellows as Jacob the Jew. 

Feeling over the corpse, he found the 
right hand and in it a piece of wonderfully 
tempered steel which, together with a few 
matches, the man had somehow hidden 
from those whose duty it had been to 
search him. Securing it, he returned to 
the side of the Englishman and once 
again endeavored, but in vain, to revive 
him. 

Panic seized 
efforts were unavailing. 
to the ear of the unconscious man, he 
whispered urgently, and his whisper 
quickly grew to a hoarse shout. 

““Fohn Geste! John Geste! Come back 
John Geste! Come back, man! You can’t 
die! You can't die, now, John Geste! I’ve 
found you. Hi! Fohn Geste! Think 
of Isobel. Isobel! Isobel! ! 
Isobel!!! Do you hear me? . eo 
you hear me, John? Fight man! Fight 
tor your life! Think how Beau 
sell have fought! 


Beau Geste. 
Think how Digby would have 
fought. Digby Geste. Fight, 
John! Fight for Isobel. . ~ 
Come back. Isobel! 
bel! ! Jsobel! !”’ 
As though the name had reached his 
mind, the dying _ man 


him as he realized his 
Putting his _ 


Is« - 


semiconscious 
stirred. 

The other crowed 
suddenly fell quiet. 

“Wish I knew something more about 
that blood-transfusion stunt,” he mur- 
mured in his normal voice, as he deeply 
incised the side of his wrist, forced open 
his companion’s mouth and pressed ‘the 
bleeding wrist firmly ery it. 

“Excuse me, son,” he said, and laughed 
hysterically. 


inarticulately, and 


CHAPTER XI 


LIVE we were, but only just alive. 
Thirst, starvation, suffocation, 
corpses, flies and other attendant horrors 
had almost done their work on men not 
overnourished nor in too good condition at 
the start—and when we were discovered 
it was none too soon. 

We actually owed our salvation, I be- 
lieve, to the predatory or, at any rate, the 
acquisitive instincts ot an aged party 
who, knowing of the existence of the silo, 
came to see whether it contained anything 
worth acquiring. 

I was lying beside that inanimate body 
of John Geste and doing my utmost to 
persuade him not to die when the light 
trom the small man-hole in the roof was 
obscured suddenly and I knew that we 
were either remembered or discovered. 

(To Be ContINvED) 
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‘The Serpent 's Wife 


— continued from page 37 


you. I walked the floor of my little house 
all one night, shaking it with my thun- 
dering boots, fighting the question out 
with myself. Toward morning I heard 
rhi-Nam just outside my door. She was 
ready to ask me some questions. I told 
her quickly that she need not worry any 
more. I had arranged for her happiness. 
She gave me a queer, shy look and went 
away.” 

The story-teller paused. He glanced 
down at the cigaret which had died be- 
tween his lean fingers and cast it over the 
side of the boat. We were at the Hai- 
p hong dock and it was nearly dark. 

“You are dining with me? Your ship 
does not go out until tomorrow.” 

I had the feeling that there must be 
more to his story of the Serpent’s Wife 
than this. Seeking that even more than 
the pleasure of his companionship, I went 
with him to his house. It was an inviting 
place, almost European in its white- 
plastered neatness. 

His sleek “boys” 
excellent and bizarre. 
named half the dishes. 

beg: in again. 

‘And afterwards?” 
“Afterwards?” 
“Yes. Did the idyll 
expected for the Serpent’s Wife? 
le waited for a long time before an- 
swering me, touc hing’ the tips of his 
fingers together. “Surprising how the 
heat hangs on even after that first cool 
breath at sundown, isn’t it?” he said. 

I felt rebuffed and he hurried tosave me. 
“IT was only suggesting, monsieur, in 
my unskilful w way that we take a little 
walk out into the air. Then, perhaps, | 
may be able to answer your question.” 

He led me through the modern quar- 
ters, a tiny island of French orderliness in 
the slumberous squalor of the scattered 
native villages. A few hundred yards 
away was a group of native huts, and we 
could hear the p horde of people moving 
about. 

The hut we turned toward was not 
much more than a tent of matting and 
thatch, but it was larger than the others. 
rhrough its opening—you could not call 
it a door—I could see a clutter of house- 
hold paraphernalia. There, framed in 
the light, stood the woman who had 
called my friend on the dock. She was 
slender, true enough, and since I could 
see for the moment only the profile of her 
figure, I could without much trouble make 
myself believe that this was Thi-Nam, 
the Serpent’s Wife. 

Re! onal but not a lovely, miserable 
child. In this interior, with her children 
she was vulgar, free with her black- 
toothed grin, self-assured. The place 
exuded a smell of fish. The air was thick 
with smoke. The children pulled famili- 
arly at the jacket of my friend and Thi- 
Nam, talking to him, put her skinny hand 
on his arm. 

They moved around where I could see 
both their faces more clearly. He had 
taken off his casque and his fine, gaunt 


served a dinner both 
I could not have 
After coffee 


happen as you 


he ad was gravely bowed. She looked 
up at him and her ribald ugliness mocked 
his courtesy. 

The subject of her long and familiar 
harangue was made evident when he 
nodded, smiling rather sadly, and handed 
her some money. 

I had seen enough. 

My friend did not ap pear to realize 
fully how shocked I was, for he asked 
without irony when we started back 
along the avenue again: “Do you think 
the idyll has lasted, monsieur?” 

I hedged for fear of offending 
“W here is her husband?” I asked. 

“Duong? He died within three vears.” 

“Then perhi aps the idyll you sacrificed 
yourself for lasted for those three years. 

“Perhaps,” he agreed. “It is very 
hard for me to judge. 

“As I have told you, I was romantic 
then and I am a cynic now.” 

He paused again, unable to put his 
vision into words. But the night and the 
spirit of the place helped him. little 
blue shadow came swiftly toward us, 
shrinking into the protection of the trees 
until, w ven we passed through the spot 
of light from an open door, my friend 
could be recognized. The little blue 
shadow ran up to him and put a tiny, 
trustful hand into his square palm and 
gave him, with a chuckling laugh, a 
quick up and down jerk—a French 
handshake. 

I could not see the girl clearly in that 
light, but I was convinced no beating 
sun would have shamed her. Her figure 
was boyish, but very delicate, and she 
swayed delicately in her long, dark close- 
fitting cloak. Her shining black hair 
was drawn smooth under her little arched 
head-dress. Her wide, velv ety dark eyes 
and her round, smiling mouth were turned 
up to my friend in provoking confidence. 

He patted her shoulder and said some- 
thing that made her laugh again, and 
he waited while I stood and watched her 
run on down the avenue into the spicy, 
humid darkness. 


“The idyll?” 


him. 


he went on, seeming to 
be amused because I was so disturbed 
by the apparition of the girl. ‘Yes, 
seemed to Mold for a season. That girl is 
her eldest daughter. You can see for 
yourself. But time puts a heavy hand 
on women out here. Thi-N jam had the 
momentary strength of all things that 
are entirely lovely. U nexpec ted strength 
—and courage for a little while. 
“We Colonials must live on our imagin- 
ations, monsieur. Otherwise, how could 
we live at all? Those were very hard 
years. I was alone and my inexperience 
got me into a good many scrapes. When- 
ever anything went wrong I always went 
back to my satisfaction, my heart-break- 
ing satisfz action, in what I thought I had 
done for Thi-Nam. The oppression of the 
low country wore on my patience. The 
veople seemed like beings not quite human; 
could not quite grasp them and bring 
them into my ambitious srograms for 
their own good. Everything I 
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wanted evaded me, as if slipping out of 


my perspiring fingers. Perhaps you know 
how it is. My blundering touch had 
brought good into only one life, Thi- 
Nam's. Naturally, | clung to that re- 
assurance and [ shut my mind to any 
hint that Thi-Nam wasn’t happy. 

“Then one morning, after more than 
two years—and I had seen her very 
little in that time, monsieur—I was 
called by my servant very early and told 
that a woman wanted to see me. The 
woman was standing in the deep shadow 
of my porch. The figure was familiar. 
I greeted her with the name of Thi- 
Nam’s — She turned her head 
|with a quick, resentful movement, and 
the cruel sun was on her face. The signs 
of withering were there—but it was not 
Thi-Nam’s mother. It was Thi-Nam. 

“And she showed me a bruise on her 
arm. Duong had been beating her. 
Woul {I threaten him and make him stop? 

“T scared Duong into a week’s good con- 
duct. But I refused to accept the fact 
of her misery. How could I give up the 
one victory I had won over the decay 

and tragedy of my people’s lives? 

“TI am getting tedious again, monsieur. 
Briefly, Duong went on showing his 
worthlessness. He beat her. He wasted 
money that I gave her. She came to 
depend on me more and more for the 
least things needed in her household. 
Duong must have known they were un- 
happy mostly because of his own black 
guardism and he defended himself by 
twitting her about me. And about the 
still unfulfilled curse of the serpent. He 
told her she was only a cast-off when he 
cast off by a serpent and 
by a white man. 

And then, one rainy season Duong 
died of fever and left Thi-Nam a widow 
in truth, with three babies.” 

His conclusion was abrupt. It sounded 
studiously unemotional. We walked 
on slowly. I ventured to say: 

‘You call yourself a cynic, but evi- 


dently she still counts on you for help 
He answered very simply: “She has 


the right. I married her when Duong 


married her 


died. 

For the next few moments I wrestled 
with a monstrous fact. 

‘But—” I spoke, but choked myself. 

He was not offended by my surprise. 
He explained gently: “I had made my- 
self ———— in my romantic ardors 
for Thi-Nam, monsieur. If she had 
changed from the girl I had loved so 
much it was my fault, wasn’t it? She 
needed help and protection and that was 
the simple way. She understood. She 
has never been in my house. She has 
| my protection—that’s all—and her wants 
'are easily supplied. Duong’s children 
have a legacy. 
| “It is impossible to understand, mon- 
sieur, unless you can believe how much 
I loved her in that very brief beginning. 
iP ; ( 
| imagination.” 
| He walked on silently toward the lights 
of H: uphong, laughing at himself a little, 
perhaps, with w hat he called his cynicism. 
| | agreed—it did take a certain amount 
of imagination to understand. 
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erhaps that takes a certain amount of 
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of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
International Publications, Ine., 119 W. 
4oth St. Sole Stockholder, Star Holding 
Corp., care of Corporation Trust Co. of 
Ametica, Wilmington, Delaware. Sole 
Stockholder, W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two pars agraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 5. That 
the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only). 
B. Frank Davis, Business manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of September, 1927. G. E. Stahl, Notary 
Public, Queens County No. 1724 Reg. No. 
3556. Certificate filed in New York Co. No 
545 Reg. No. 9498. My Commission ex- 
pires March 30, 1929. [Seal.] 
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11 P.M. Still $10 out. Where is it? 


End Figuring Worries 


with this revolutionary new 


ADDING MACHINE! 


Speedy... Accurate... 


--- Portable... 


"Pleas all the 
work of big, bulky, 


expensive $300 machines— 


ERE'S an amazing invention worth many times 

its cost toeveryone who works with figures! 

A new kind of adding machine, called the ADD- 

OMETER, that’strulya wonder! A thoroughly 

practical and efficient machine that does every 

kind of figuring swiftly and with perfect accuracy 
—at a price of only $10! 

Just think! A real honest-to-goodness adding 
machine capable of doing all the work of bulky, 
expensive $300 machines, at no more than the cost 
of a good fountain pen! Why, it seems almost 
impossible! But it’s not—it'’s a 


vented. It works entirely without 
the use of keys or awkward levers. 
Yet it is lightning fast and never 
makesa mistake. Shows the total 
visible at all times. Clears by a 
flick of the finger. Every actionis 
simple—direct—positive. 
But that’s not all! ADDO- , 
METER is also radically new ae we 
and differentin design. Itismade small cost. 
entirely of metal and embodies 
a host of features that have 





FACT! And we're ready to prove 
t by sending you a machine FREE 
for 10 days trial without the payment 
of a penny! 


A Mechanical Marvel 
Undoubtedly the most ingenious 
inventionin25 years, ADDOMETER 
possesses an almost uncanny ability 
to do any type of work. It ADDS 
-clear up to $99,999.997g—quick 
as a flash! SUBTRACTS instantly 





Amazing Test 


In a recent dem- 
onstration an inex- 
perience 
totaled 22 items on 
the ADDOMETER 
im 29 seconds. It 
required 28 sec- 
onds for an expert 
operator to get the 
same answer on a 
$350 electric add- 
ing machine! 
That’s real speed! 


baffled the best mechanical designers 
for years. Only 1134” long, 24” 
wide, and 54” thick, and weighing 
but 140z., it can be carried anywhere 
right in your coat pocket—the only 
adding machine made that really 
“goes to work.” Being flat, it fits 
right over the sheet of figures being 
computed, keeping your place, pre- 
venting troublesome eye-strain, and 
speeding up your work. No other 


boy 








with the same speed, agility and 
se of operation as it adds! Even 
dds andsubtracts FRACTIONS in units down to 
1g! And it MULTIPLIES and DIVIDES just as 
asily and quickly as the most costly machines. 
u can use it to total invoices, take inventory, 
lance ledger accounts, figure discounts or per- 
form 1001 other useful everyday computations. 
And you can depend upon 
ADDOMETER to always give 

you the right answer—in a jiffy! 


Operates on New Principle 

Revolutionary in principle as 
well asin price, ADDOMETER 
has been acclaimed by experts as 
the neatest, most compact and re- 
markable adding machine ever in- 


A wonderful 
aid “out on 
the job.” 


The Addometer Co., Dept. 781, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago 


machine at any price is soconvenient, 
simple and easy to use! 
A Machine Everybody Needs 

ADDOMETER performs a useful, practical, 
necessary service in the daily life of almost 
everybody. Does all your figuring for you quickly 
and accurately. Eliminates mental strain, pre- 
vents costly errors, saves you time and money 
every hour of the day. Even if it sold for $100 
or more you shouldn't be without it! At only 





SALESMEN—A WONDER! 


ADDOMETER is the biggest selling sensation 
in years! Sells on sight to everyone who uses 
figures! Every territory jammed with buyers! 
Write quick for details of our attractive Special 
Sales Plan whereby you can profit handsomely. 
You won’t regret it! 











SENT 


FREE 


For Ten Days 
Trial 


“costs ONLY 


2 Ce 


COMPLETE 


$10 you couldn’t buy anything that would 
be such a handy helper. Yet that’s all ADDO- 
METER costs—and you needn’t pay a single 
penny until you’ve had a chance to use it as 
your own for ten full days! Read the astonish- 
ing offer below and plan to secure your ma- 
chine on trial without a moment’s delay! 


0 DAYS’ 
“rar ABSOLUTELY FREE 
We want you to have an ADDOMETER for 10 
days’ FREE TRIAL in your home or office. So 
we are offering it to anyone on our famous “No 
Risk” Plan. Weask NO money 
Here» in advance—NOTHING on de- 
livery—NO deposit of any kind. 
Quwr Simply fill out and mail the cou- 
P, ponand we'll send you a machine 
Lam postpaid. Try it! Test it! Use 
it for 10 days! Then if satisfied, 
remit only $10 in full payment. Otherwise return 
the machine. That's all we ask. By all means send 
the coupon for your machine NOW—TODAY! 
NOTE: ADDOMETER is made in 3 models—to fit every- 
body's requirements. Every machine fully guaranteed 2 years. 
Fractional Decimal Model A (described in this announcement) 
counts to $99,909.9078. This is theideal model for general use 
Standard Decimal Model B counts to 999,999.99. Does not 
figure fractions. Especially designed for f olks who deal in very 
large numbers. Lineal Measure Model C counts up to 999,999 
feet 117% inches. Particularly adaptable for use by architects, 
builders, etc. Be sure to designate model desired, 


nr a = eee ll —_————— 
THE ADDOMETER CO., Dept. 781. 
(Division Reliable Adding Machine Corporation) 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send mean ADDOMETER (model 
- indicated below) for 10 days “FREE TRIAL on your | 
Plat 


ecial “No Risk 
| DFracio re [Standard Deci i- [J Lin ey | 


| Name 


Address — = 
OW. Ple "ase 


accompany coupon with your business card or | 
letterhead, or give name of one reference. This 


Clip and mail this coupon NOW. 


is important to us. 


THANK YOU! - 
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Parfums by RIGAUD 


AN | 
a 


are favorites at Longchamps 


RIGAUD. 


Parfumeur 
16 RUE DE LA PAIX-PARIS 


R; saud Parfums, exquisite and exotic, are the 
lineal descendants of the floral scents used by 
the queens and ladies of an old French Court. 
Blended for you, in France, by French masters 
of the art, these odeurs bring a fragrance, dis- 


tinctive and enchanting, of the gay carnival of 


joyous, insouciant Paris. Color and romance 
and life—they fairly leap out of the vial as 
you lift the Rigaud stopper. 


These are parfums inspired by the vision of 


Marthe Chenal 


By RIGAUD-Paris 


Lovely as a dream of moon and ivory, with an 
odeur as enticing as the smooth black velvet 
of night. Chosen by brunettes of vivid per- 
sonality. Parfums priced from $1.00 (petite 
size) to $10.00 (2 oz.). Trial size 50c by mail 
postpaid. 


the fair women they seek to serve, and are ever 
mindful they should be as dainty as their users. 

As an instance of unique use, that rare and 
fragrant parfum Un Air Embaumé was used 
to spray the air at the wedding of Miss Consuelo 

Vanderbilt to Mr. Earl Smith—adding a dis~ 
tinctive touch to a lovely setting. 

And so, in homes of distinction and on the 
boudoir tables of lovely women, you will find 
parfums of Paris—given to you by Rigaud. 


Un Air Embaume 


By RIGAUD-Paris 


A kingeringly beautiful odeur. 
women of charm and distinction. 
$1.00, the purse-size, to $10.00 (2 oz.). 
Poudres, Rouge, mpacts, Lip 
Talcum, Bath Salts, Toilet Water, etc. 
size 50c by mail postpaid. 


The choice of 
Priced from 
Also 

sticks, 
Trial 


UN AIR EMBAUME 


Paris: 
at 16 Rue ‘de la Paix 


by RIGAVD - PARIS 


New York: 
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